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Editor’s Preface 





During the early part of this decade, many individuals, both policy 
makers and scholars, wondered about the “‘new look” of some communist 
parties as they billed themselves as potential participants in the pluralis- 
tic game of politics in many parts of the world. This image was certainly 
different from the old notion of dedicated revolutionaries who scornfully 
rejected the existing order and plotted its overthrow. How genuine was the 
new look? Were the communists sincere when they discussed coalitions 
and alliances? What were their long-range strategic goals of interaction 
with other elements of the political order in which they operated? What 
were their tactical policies in pursuit of these strategic goals? Some of us 
began to examine these questions more systematically. We ran a panel at an 
academic conference, enjoyed the feedback from our colleagues, and began 
the process of writing this book. Now, several years later, it is a finished 
product, after many full-scale revisions and updates. The topic is still very 
relevant, and that shows the enduring importance of the questions we 
asked a number of years ago. Scholars will need to return to this question 
in the future; perhaps the best strategy is a continuous examination of this 
crucial subject. 
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Introduction 
Trond Gilberg 


One of the dominant issues of politics worldwide during the last 
century has been the question of how political organizations that call 
themselves ‘‘Marxist’’ conduct relations with other structures in the domes- 
tic political system and how they relate to the self-appointed “‘‘centers” of 
the ‘“‘world communist movement,’ whether such a center is located in 
Moscow, Beijing, Belgrade, or Havana. Karl Marx is partly responsible for 
this confusion, because there were a number of personifications of this 
remarkable thinker: first, Marx the humanist, concerned with human 
alienation and its remedy, human freedom; then, Marx the revolutionary, 
who wrote endlessly about the injustices of capitalist society as he saw it 
and the ways in which this form of socioeconomic and political system 
could be destroyed and a better world built upon its ruins; finally, the older 
“mature” Marx (and his successor Friedrich Engels) who examined socie- 
ties from the vantage point of their capacity for peaceful change—reform 
rather than revolution. An individual can claim any or all of these three 
heritages of Marx, and the many variations create the extraordinarily rich 
tapestry of concepts known as ‘“‘Marxist:?’ This variety (and the ensuing 
confusion) has been responsible for some of the fiercest infighting among 
disciples of the original mentor, as we shall see below. 

The conceptual diversity created by Marx and Engels was further 
complicated by the rise of many individuals who claimed to be disciples of 
the masters but in fact proceeded to change some basic tenets of ‘““Marxism”’ 
or to add to them in such a way that the new conceptual package bore only 
some resemblance to the original. Throughout Europe there emerged syn- 
dicalists, anarchists, and anarcho-syndicalists. There were revisionists and 
Bakuninists, and many who simply entertained vague notions about the 
injustices of the societies in which they lived and the need to do something 
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about it. Some of these individuals called themselves “‘socialists;’ and we 
should remember that “‘socialists” of all shades until very recently paid 
homage to Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels even as they rather consistently 
produced programs and policies that deviated significantly, in spirit and 
execution, from any or all of the ‘““Marxes” known in their time. It was a 
sine qua non for anyone on the left to call himself or herself a “Marxist” 
and to adopt the trappings of this complex creed, be they slogans, sym- 
bols, or expected acts. 

The most important of these “‘latecomers” were the individuals who 
struggled for leadership of the Russian Social Democratic party in the late 
1800s, not because they were more profound thinkers than others but 
because some of them went on to capture power in a very large country, 
thus assuring for themselves the right to add their notions of ‘““Marxism” 
to the hopper. Furthermore, the fact that these individuals ended up 
in power, while others who also considered themselves Marxists did not, 
established as a political fact the notion that the Russians would end up as 
leaders of the international movement that based itself upon Marxist 
thought, thus indelibly influencing the very notion of Marxism and, in 
fact, producing a separate brand, “‘Marxism-Leninism:’ This brand, in 
turn, changed over time, both in theory and in practice, thus further 
confounding the efforts of those who would like to try to bring some 
analytical sense to this welter of concepts. 

The fact of acquired political power helped establish a particular 
version of one aspect of Marxism as the dominant creed, both theoretically 
and in practical policy, after the Russian Revolution. The same fact of 
acquired power also produced the greatest challenge to Russian (or Soviet) 
supremacy in interpretations of Marx, because it was Maoism in power that 
gave rise to the ideological debates between Moscow and Beijing and the 
Maoist challenge, which in turn had significant organizational ramifications 
on the left of the political spectrum throughout the world. Some of the 
bitterest political struggles fought anywhere during the last century have 
been the ideological battles between “‘Russian” and “‘Chinese” Marxists. 
This is not really surprising; after all, civil wars tend to be more brutal and 
fundamental than regular warfare. (This statement, of course, implies that 
all Marxists have something in common, no matter how furious their 
protestations to the contrary; more about this later. ) 

In between the establishment of Russian ideological supremacy and 
the rise of the Chinese challenge there developed a great many varieties of 
Marxism, produced by regional, cultural, and individual differences and 
proclivities. Each movement had its own thinkers, poets, songwriters, 
speechwriters, orators, and bureaucrats. Some of these thinkers were more 
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sophisticated than Lenin, more “‘Marxist”’ (whether “early,” “‘middle,’ or 
“‘mature’’) than Zinoviev, more exciting writers than Stalin (which actually 
did not require a great deal of writing capability). Nevertheless, they were 
“Marxists,” too. But the Soviets ran a country, and they became more 
important for that reason. Thus we must all pay attention to the ‘‘Marxist- 
Leninists” every day, and particularly those who run the Soviet Union 
itself. No other fact of political life has had a more profound effect upon 
“Marxism” than the exercise of power by alleged “Marxists.” 

Marx and Engels were Europeans (and West Europeans at that). Lenin, 
Trotsky, and even Stalin had (or acquired) a European orientation. It there- 
fore stands to reason that the early ideological debates of Marxist doctrine 
focused on themes that were familiar to Europeans, at least in part. The 
Russians were, of course, “hybrid” Europeans, and many of their ideas 
carry important overtones of a historical and cultural background that is 
quite different from that of Central or Western Europe or Scandinavia. But 
there were others, elsewhere, who also considered themselves Marxists, 
often because they had lived in Europe and had become acquainted with 
the tenets and the debates of European leftists; others had simply read the 
works of the great mentors and felt a kindred spirit. This was true of 
individuals in parts of Asia and Latin America. These individuals either 
subordinated themselves to the European-based doctrine and tried to 
apply it to their own conditions, or they interpreted it creatively in 
their own setting, even producing themes and ideologies that competed 
with important aspects of Karl Marx’s work. No matter; even in the 
latter case these individuals considered themselves Marxist, and were 
proud of it. Such was the amazing pull of this multifaceted doctrine 
everywhere. 

Africa was rather different. Most of the continent was divided among 
colonial powers, and the inspiration for ‘Marxists’ therefore came mostly 
from Europeans who happened to be in Africa. As time passed, indigenous 
thinkers also developed a connection between the European Marx and 
their own ideas about politics, economics, and society. Particularly in 
Africa, but also in those parts of Asia which were under colonial rule, the 
basic ideas of ‘“‘Marxism”’ were fundamentally tied in with the crucial 
question of how one relates to these Europeans, whether as thinkers, 
colonial administrators, revolutionaries, or economic exploiters. Hence the 
inextricable link between the alleged internationalist doctrine of Marxism, 
on the one hand, and national independence, on the other hand. This is a 
connection that Marx may not have wanted (although that, too, is an 
assumption that may be repudiated by some of his writing); but no matter, 
in the 1980s the conflict between nationalism and internationalism is the 
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most important question for all ‘“‘Marxists,’ and thus for all of us, directly 
or indirectly. 

At this point one must ask about commonalities in this rich and confus- 
ing doctrine that is called Marxism by scholars who study it, individuals 
and groups who allegedly practice it, and masses of people who fear it. 
What, if anything, do all ““Marxists” have in common? I would venture to 
suggest that they do have a number of characteristics in common, and that 
these characteristics are so important that we can justifiably speak of Marx- 
ists as definable political entities and thence proceed to examine them. 

First of all, Marxists of all kinds share a sense of outrage at the 
existing political and socioeconomic order, be it “feudal”’ or “capitalist?” It 
is seen as exploitative, unjust, favoring the few at the expense of the many, 
inefficient and wasteful, and only marginally contributing to the fulfillment 
of the human potential. There is a great deal of the early Marx in this view 
of the presocialist society, and this may indeed account for the power of 
persuasion that Marxism has for so many people, for it pinpoints funda- 
mental human needs and their shortcomings while stating most forcefully 
that it stands for justice, fairness, and humanity. It is not difficult to 
understand that such a doctrine can appeal to an unemployed steel worker 
whose children cannot go on to higher education, the desk clerk laboring 
under a tyrannical master for measly wages, the coolie in the rice fields 
who must always worry about his next meal, the marginal farmer eking 
out a living on substandard soil, or the day laborer at the mercy of the 
union boss in the hiring hall. The Marxist emphasis on justice and the 
good society also appeals to the intellectual and the dreamer, the theorist 
and the utopian. Marxism is, in a fundamental sense, a powerful doctrine 
of protest in an imperfect world. In a way, it is so broadly based in the 
matters it protests and the solutions it offers that we are all in some 
measure, however small, Marxists. 

Second, ‘‘Marxists” believe, at least doctrinally and officially, that 
human beings are perfectible, that they are ‘“good”’ at the core. The injus- 
tices against which all ‘“‘Marxists” inveigh are caused by mistakes in the 
way that humans have organized themselves into societies, and not by basic 
flaws in the nature of man and woman. There are, no doubt, many career- 
ists and fellow travelers who disregard this philosophical notion for narrow 
personal purposes, and Marxism in practice also tends to dent this belief 
most severely, because there is often a great deal of distance between the 
theory of the good society and the practice of Marxist regimes. This discrep- 
ancy does not invalidate the drawing power of the dream of human perfect- 
ibility, however; it simply leads Marxists toward searches for new ways to 
make manifest the doctrine of human goodness. Thus, for every individual 
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who succumbs to cynicism because practical Marxism is a betrayal of Marx 
the theorist and believer, there is another who is attracted to precisely those 
aspects of the dream that can be called idealistic. 

Third, ‘“‘Marxists” claim that they know how to create the conditions 
necessary for the fulfillment of human potential, thus creating the good 
society. Specifically, Marxism claims that exploitation, alienation, and the 
injustice that humans perpetrate upon each other can be removed by 
rearranging the political and economic relationships in society and estab- 
lishing a new societal order. Specifics may differ on how this is accom- 
plished, but the notion of fundamental political and socioeconomic change 
as a prerequisite for the new society is common to all “Marxists:’ For 
example, the exploiters who must be dethroned, the “expropriators” who 
must be “expropriated” —be they the bankers, the industrialists, the 
military-industrial complex, the comprador bourgeoisie, the feudal land- 
lords, the absentee landowners, or the lackeys of foreign imperialism 
—must be thrown aside in favor of something new, this “something” 
being rule based, first, upon a revolutionary class, and, subsequently, upon 
the “whole people?’ This “revolutionary class” may be the urban proletar- 
iat, the poor peasantry, or the rural day laborers; there may be combina- 
tions of these elements, and the combination may vary over time. The 
common theme is the notion that it is the exploited who will become the 
rulers, and these new rulers will exercise more justice, understanding, and 
humanity than their predecessors, precisely because the new leaders have 
experienced exploitation and thus know what it is and how to avoid it. 
Again, there are undoubtedly untold numbers of careerists and cynics who 
extol these ideas for their own personal, parochial purposes. But the doctrine 
is still attractive on this point and ensures that Marxism has an appeal 
beyond that of mere careerism. 

Fourth, Marxism continues to claim historical necessity, determin- 
ism, the inevitability that the promised land will be reached some day. This 
notion has become rather shopworn over time, and it is possible that few of 
those who now rule in the name of Karl Marx actually believe this. But the 
early attraction of the doctrine surely had something to do with this claim 
to certainty, and out of this early attractiveness came the mass movement, 
which produced organization, hierarchy, power— the main sources of attrac- 
tion today. The notion that Marxism in theory and practice will, in fact, be 
around for a very long time also has a great deal to do with more practical 
notions of planning, redistribution of wealth, and the accumulation of 
wealth, socialist style. 

Fifth, ‘“‘Marxists” of all hues believe or practice the notion that the 
new and superior political and socioeconomic order is based on public and 
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communal needs, organization, and practice, thus eschewing personal, paro- 
chial, and egotistical views and practices. There are many specific organiza- 
tional forms of Marxism in the world today, along with thousands of books 
and articles that proclaim to be correct doctrine, but they all emphasize the 
idea that the common good is superior to the private good, and that 
Marxism is the way to ensure this ideal. 

All of this is important and would have at least temporary attraction 
for a large number of people who could be expected to organize themselves 
politically in pursuit of such ideas and ideals. Ultumately, of course, Marx- 
ism, like any doctrine, will survive only if it offers a prospect of eventually 
capturing power and implementing the doctrine through the exercise of 
such power. The greatest attraction of Marxism, then, is that it works 
when it comes down to this fundamental political question, because, over 
time, Marxists have captured power, they have held it, and they have 
implemented it. They have been so successful in this endeavor, in fact, that 
today a very substantial part of the world’s territory and population is 
ruled by Marxists. Political success over time is the most important ele- 
ment that Marxists have in common. And this success inspires those who 
have yet to succeed. The dream lives on because it is attractive; the reality of 
power beckons because it is there, in the form of regimes and states that 
claim to be Marxist, exercising power over society according to the formula 
of Marx as they see it. 

The commonalities end here. There is no universal agreement among 
Marxists on how one captures power. There is no such consistency even 
in Marx himself. The revolutionary Marx professed to know how this 
was done, how it must be done in accordance with historical necessity: 
a revolution, arms in hand, by the exploited classes under the leader- 
ship of the communist party, then a period of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, under which regime the old order would be smashed; then, 
as the exploiters were thrown on the dustbin of history, the new, social- 
ist, and ultimately communist, order could be constructed. But the older 
or mature Marx discussed the peaceful road to power through organization, 
the ballot box, reform, and a slower pace of change. These themes in fact 
became very important in Marx’s late works and in the works of Engels. 
Many scholars, believers, and practitioners have demanded that the real 
Marx stand up on these and related issues. In fact, Marx argued for both 
revolution and revisionism, and advocated both the gun barrel and the 
ballot box as the proper vehicle for the acquisition of power. That is why so 
many people can disagree on the methods of capturing and maintaining 
power and still call themselves Marxist. All things to all men—not quite, 
but many things to many men, on the tactical issue of how one acquires 
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power. And that is ultimately what this book is about. 

A number of other areas of disagreement stem directly or indirectly 
from this ambiguity on the ways and means of capturing power. For exam- 
ple, the nature of the “vanguard of the proletariat,’ the communist party, 
varies, depending upon the road to power that one chooses. In other 
words, the armed struggle of the proletariat (or any other class in a class 
war) requires one kind of leadership and party organization, and the peace- 
ful road through elections and mass participation demands another. Here, 
too, Marx vacillated, and his disciples vacillated even more. In the end, the 
successful “‘disciple’’ Lenin advocated and established a certain kind of 
party which did the job in tsarist Russia, but then proceeded to set itself 
up as a model in other countries with vastly different conditions. This 
became one of the great sources of contention among Marxists, to the 
detriment of the cause championed by Lenin and certainly to the detri- 
ment of indigenous labor movements in areas such as Western Europe and 
North America. The controversies resulting from that policy issue in turn 
reverberate throughout the Marxist movement everywhere today. Add to 
that the fact that the Chinese have their ideas about party organization and 
cadre policy, and the picture becomes even much more complicated, with 
little prospect of commonality. Organizational diversity, therefore, is added 
on to the other differences that permeate this ‘“movement:’”’ 

Two other issues have always been of great importance to Marxists, 
namely, the question of religion and the problem of nationalism. The latter 
has dominated much of Marxist political life since the so-called Bolsheviza- 
tion of the Comintern after 1923, when, as the cpsu emerged as the 
effective leader of the international organization, the Comintern and its 
member parties became little more than instruments of Soviet state foreign 
policy. The issue was joined again after World War II, when other parties, 
too, achieved their goal of capturing power in their respective political 
systems, but the manner in which they came to power still indicated Soviet 
supremacy in the movement, because, by and large, it was the Red Army 
that put these parties into power in the first place. In those cases where the 
local party came to power on its own, as was the case in countries such as 
Albania, Yugoslavia, and China, the Kremlin has experienced a great deal 
of trouble over the issue of ‘“‘national roads” to socialism and communism, 
indicating once again that there is no such thing as a common Marxist 
position on this issue, either. 

In the 1980s those regimes in Eastern Europe that were established by 
means of Soviet power claim their own autonomy as they emerge as national 
communist-ruled political and socioeconomic systems. It is this fact of life 
that has resulted in altered relationships within the erstwhile Soviet ‘“‘bloc’”’ 
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and has sent the current Kremlin leadership in search of a new interna- 
tional order of the “‘socialist commonwealth,” 

Religion, as a universal manifestation among humans, produced an 
insurmountable problem for all “Marxists,” both in theory and in prac- 
tice. It is one thing to discuss the nefarious effects of the “opium of the 
people” upon the downtrodden masses, but quite another to eradicate it 
from human consciousness, or even to control its manifestations, and prac- 
tical policy by Marxist regimes has varied greatly as well, depending upon 
the nature, doctrine, and strength of religious feelings and organizations in 
the systems ruled by such Marxist parties. 

The upshot of a discussion such as this is the realization that 
“‘Marxism” is a very diverse set of concepts, in which there are enough 
commonalities to talk about a discernible core, but barely so, while in fact 
diversity in conceptualization is a prime characteristic. The differences 
become even more startling when one begins to examine “Marxism” in 
practice. Here, the vagaries of historical traditions, cultural peculiarities, 
and personal proclivities are such that the analyst must step very carefully 
indeed, lest his or her generalizations become subject to very serious ques- 
tions of “exceptions to the rule-” Still, it is one of the most important facts 
of life in this century that there are many, many individuals and groups 
who call themselves Marxist that seek power (and quite a few have obtained 
it) while yet others in this category are likely to obtain it in one form or 
another in our lifetime. The question of how they have done this in the 
past and how they might conduct themselves on this dimension in the 
future is of prime importance to our understanding of one of the most 
important and persistent political phenomena of our time. And for some of 
us it may have a direct impact upon the way we live, or perhaps on whether 
or not we live at all. 

No individual or political organization operates in a political vacuum. 
This is a truism that must nevertheless be stated, because it is of funda- 
mental importance if one wishes to examine the methods utilized by Marx- 
ist parties (or any other political organization) to capture political power. 
The political conditions existing at any one time in any national setting are, 
in turn, influenced by conditions in other areas of societal activity, such as 
economics, cultural life, and mores and customs. Furthermore, all of these 
elements are influenced by history and the traditions that have been estab- 
lished over long periods of time, as well as the formal structures and 
institutions that have evolved with their procedures and rules of conduct. 
In short, even Marxist parties, ostensibly dedicated to the remaking of the 
existing societal order, are part of that order in some way, and must be 
studied in that context. This is of particular importance as the party in 
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question examines the options available to it as it attempts to expand its 
influence prior to the attainment of full political power at the national 
center. It is one thing to impose one’s ideological beliefs upon society when 
power has been achieved, but quite another to operate in a setting where 
others have equal or greater power. This book, by and large, examines the 
policies of Marxist parties prior to the achievement of full political power 
or, alternatively, policies utilized to maintain and consolidate such power 
afterwards. One of the most commonly used methods is that of coalition 
building, maintenance, and termination. 

Coalitions, as pointed out by Professor William Riker, are constella- 
tions of “players” in various forms designed to maximize the power and 
influence of each of the participants. Throughout the history of Marxist 
parties, participation in coalitions has been a major feature of the policy 
output of such parties, primarily in the process of obtaining and consoli- 
dating power, but also occasionally after such an initial period, and for 
some duration thereafter. Thus Marxist parties seem to have long-range 
coalition strategies, but also short-range coalition tactics, designed to maxi- 
mize chances and capitalize on opportunities as they arise. Given the 
bewildering array of national, country-specific conditions in which such 
parties operate, and given the ambiguities in Marxist doctrine itself about 
society, the state, the goals of power, and the road to power, the variations 
in practical policies are endless. The scholar must either simplify the 
sample of parties to be examined or he must undertake case studies; in 
fact, he must do both. This book does do both as it explores this important 
theme. 

One way to simplify the examination is to distinguish between the 
broader category of “Marxist” parties, and the more restrictive (but still 
extensive) category of “‘Marxist-Leninist” or communist parties. The latter 
are those parties that model themselves on the cPsu in terms of organiza- 
tional structure and adhere to Leninist concepts of power and the way to 
obtain it and hold it, and subsequently, the way in which society and polity 
are to be organized. Leninist parties are centrally organized, with a strict 
hierarchy; the party program emphasizes centralized power, the transfor- 
mation of society through planning and supervision. Externally, Leninist 
parties remain dedicated to the Soviet Union and the cpsu (even though 
the last two decades have seen increasing emphasis among such parties on 
political autonomy and national sovereignty). The path to power is charac- 
terized by extreme tactical flexibility, in which a variety of methods are 
employed to reach the “commanding heights,’ but the strategic goal is 
always the establishment of communist power to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers. Marxists-Leninists, therefore, are more easily definable, both in terms 
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of ideological outlooks and also in policy terms, than are other Marxists. 
For the scholar, it is important to remember that “Marxist” is the broader 
category, and “‘Marxist-Leninist”’ a subcategory thereof. But the latter has 
become more important, because it is the Marxist-Leninists who have 
captured power in a number of countries. Only the future will tell if other 
Marxists will experience the same success. 

For Marxist and Marxist-Leninist parties alike, coalitions become 
vehicles of power enhancement, or, in difficult times, political survival. 
Such an approach requires both flexibility and a thorough analysis by each 
party leader of the circumstances in which the party finds itself at any 
one time, including the opportunities that may exist for coalition building 
or coalition termination. Specifically, the following questions must be 
addressed: 


a. Who is the main political enemy? 

b. Is this enemy a permanent or a temporary adversary? If temporary, 
what circumstances will change its status? 

c. Who is the main ally? 

d. Is this a temporary or permanent ally? What causes the respective 
status of this player? 

e. What kinds of policies should be developed to deal with permanent 
allies and permanent enemies? 

f. What kinds of issues can be utilized to form temporary alliances with 
short-term friends? 

g. What is the declared policy toward “‘others” in the system if political 
power is obtained? If we are analyzing ruling parties, what is the 
record of honoring such declarations? 


Since Marxist parties are, by definition, organizations of the political 
left, a number of questions should be asked about relations with the rest of 
the political spectrum “‘left of center.’ For most of these parties, relations 
with the rest of the political left do constitute the most important political 
questions. Specifically: 


a. What are the relations between avowedly Marxist parties and other 
parties which have only a tangential relationship with Marxism or 
have rejected this heritage? 

b. What is the status of relations between Marxist parties, such as com- 
munist (or Leninist), Trotskyist, Maoist, and anarcho-syndicalist 
groups? Furthermore, many political systems contain “‘liberal” par- 
ties which share some of the attachments of Marxists to social and 
economic justice but reject the notion of public ownership of the 
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means of production and furthermore eschew the revolutionary road 
to change in favor of evolution and piecemeal development. What is 
the relationship between Marxist parties and these “‘bourgeois-liberal”’ 
groups? 


These questions can be extended to an examination of the relation- 
ships between Marxist parties and the right wing of the “‘bourgeoisie,’ the 
landowning class, and the established church. Finally, Marxist parties and 
groups must decide how to relate to the phenomena of nationalism, ethnic 
particularism, and regional differences. All of these issues demand specific 
policies from Marxist parties, and these policies are either long-range, 
“strategic” in nature, or shorter-range “tactical” policies. In some cases 
tactical changes are so abrupt that they must be classified as instant adjust- 
ments even to tactical policies. All three of these categories, taken together, 
constitute the policy sets of Marxist parties in their own environments. 

As discussed above, Marxist parties claim to be part of an interna- 
tional movement, even though many of them spend a good deal of time and 
energy castigating each other or some alleged international center for viola- 
tions of ideology or unwarranted interference in the internal affairs of each 
party. In the contemporary era crucial problems of this international dimen- 
sion revolve around the question of relations with at least three would-be 
“centers,” namely the Soviet Union, China, and Cuba. Which Marxist 
parties have permanent or temporary alliances with one or more of these 
centers, and which do not? What are the circumstances under which such 
alliances are made and unmade? In addition, how do Marxist parties relate 
to other internationalist movements and organizations such as pan-Slavism, 
pan-Islamic tendencies, and alleged pan-Europeanism? How do such par- 
ties deal with other internationalist manifestations such as the Catholic 
Church or other religious movements and organizations of an ecumenical 
nature? How are those relations correlated and coordinated with the politi- 
cal international relations of Marxists? The answers to these questions, I 
would submit, go a long way toward explaining the success or failure of 
each Marxist party in its local environment. 

After the split in the international working-class movement, which 
had developed during the last few years of the nineteenth century and was 
formalized by the meetings at Kienthal and Zimmerwald and then the 
Russian Revolution itself, many countries had several Marxist factions 
inside the parties of the left. After the establishment of the Comintern in 
1919, factionalism turned into formal organizational splits, which pro- 
duced four basic categories: (a) Marxist-Leninist parties, adhering to Mos- 
cow and the tactical and strategic guidelines emanating from that center; 
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(b) more moderate parties, which still adamantly clung to the notions of 
Marxism, as they were seen in any particular national setting, but eschew- 
ing the subordination to the Comintern and the cPsu; (c) leftist parties, 
which called themselves Marxist but utilized only some of the tenets of the 
great inspirer (e.g., parties which considered themselves to the left of the 
newly established communist or Marxist-Leninist groups, such as the 
Communist Workers’ Party of Germany, KAPD, and the left wing of the 
Norwegian Labor party, DNA); (d) finally, assorted anarchist, syndicalist, 
and anarcho-syndicalist parties. In some countries all of these groups 
existed, while in others only two or three survived the fraternal verbal 
bloodletting that followed the splits in the international movement. It was 
clear, then, that the question of coalitions became even more complicated 
after 1919, since all Marxist organizations had to figure out ways to deal 
with each other in addition to establishing relationships with assorted 
other parties at the center or to the right on the ideological scale. 

The establishment of the Comintern soon gave rise to CPSU domi- 
nance over the formal structures of the international movement, with an 
ensuing tendency for policy to be determined in Moscow, with expecta- 
tions that the local parties would loyally and effectively implement those 
policies in their national settings. For each communist party the tasks of 
political maneuvering now became excruciatingly difficult. From the Mos- 
cow center came directions about policy and policy changes, often commu- 
nicated late or in a confusing fashion, increasingly designed to serve the 
needs of the Soviet state as it tried to deal with a hostile international 
environment. At the same time, the communists had to deal with the 
complex situation inside the labor movement itself, where other parties 
and groups existed under the mantle of ‘Marxism,’ competing for much 
the same clientele. This was just the beginning of the communists’ prob- 
lems, however. In addition, they must also relate to various shades of the 
“bourgeoisie” and their organizations and parties, all the while dealing 
with issues that cut across class lines and ideological divisions, such as 
religion, nationalism, national sovereignty, and animosities between states 
and peoples (some of which predated Marx by centuries). It is no wonder 
that policy at times became confused, and that communist parties, by and 
large, failed in their quest for power until the prevailing conditions at home 
changed drastically through such cataclysmic events as war and defeat and 
the rise of anticolonialism. 

Throughout most of the history of Marxist parties, the CPsU and the 
Soviet Union played a key role in the formulation of the coalition strategies 
and tactics utilized by these groups. This was so particularly for Marxist- 
Leninist or communist parties, and that stands to reason, given their 
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commitment to Moscow on all major ideological, political, and organiza- 
tional matters. But it was also true, at least indirectly, for other Marxists, 
because they had to react to the policies emanating from the Kremlin and 
from the local communists on this issue. Under such circumstances the 
vagaries and vicissitudes of Soviet domestic politics inserted themselves 
decisively into the political life of every Marxist organization everywhere, 
sooner or later. The impact of this Soviet dominance was greatest in Europe, 
because of Europe’s proximity to Moscow and the fact that communica- 
tions were better, and also because the Soviets focused on this part of the 
world as the area of greatest revolutionary potential and greatest threat of 
hostile state action. But the Comintern sections in Asian affairs were also 
very active, indicating the understanding in the Kremlin that here, too, 
was an area that carried considerable revolutionary potential. By contrast, 
Africa was considered a colonial backwater in which it would take time to 
develop revolutionary consciousness and potential, and Latin America, 
with some exceptions, was under the influence of Yankee imperialism, 
thus providing potential for the future but hardly constituting the front 
line of revolutionary activity and opportunity. 

This early emphasis on Europe and Asia was maintained for a consid- 
erable time; in fact, the Soviet leadership did not begin a serious and 
sustained approach to the colonial territories of Africa until the last years 
of Stalin’s rule. Attention was focused on the leftist organizations of the 
independent states on that continent, but a major Soviet effort had to await 
the rash of decolonization of the 1960s and 1970s. As for Latin America, 
the Comintern paid rather little attention to it even though a few attempts 
at coordination of policy were made prior to the dismantling of the Third 
International in 1943. Again, it was the onset of national liberation move- 
ments that pinpointed this region and some of the countries in it as an area 
of concern and opportunity, in which skillful use of coalition strategies and 
tactics could be promoted. 

Thus the early history of Marxist parties and their coalition strategies 
and tactics is focused in Europe, and particularly Western and Northern 
Europe. By the same token, the more contemporary era demands greater 
attention to the Third World and the policies of Marxists there. This book 
does both. It also describes and analyzes this sweep of historical change, 
from the origins of Marxist doctrine and the various movements in Europe 
that called themselves Marxist, through the momentous events in war-torn 
Russia and the feedback of Russian-style communism upon the Marxists 
of Western Europe and North America; then, later, the erroneous Soviet 
attempt to impose their own conceptions about society and revolution in 
the case of China. The focus then shifts to the sweep of Soviet state power 
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over a good part of the European continent and the establishment of 
communist, Marxist-Leninist regimes in those countries that were located 
close to the Soviet Union itself. And then, as the colonial empires of the 
West began to break up after World War II, the political upheaval that 
ensued produced new opportunities for power in Asia and Africa, albeit in 
conditions that varied greatly from the European (and Russian) experi- 
ence. In a way, the fact that individuals and groups that consider them- 
selves Marxist have managed to operate with considerable stamina and 
success in such greatly varying circumstances over time is a tribute to their 
political skill. 

As the tale begins, there were rumblings of revolution over much of 
Europe during the 1830s and particularly in that fateful year 1848. The 
1848 revolutions reflected the ideas of freedom that swept the bourgeoisie 
and the intellectuals of societies in the throes of rapid socioeconomic change, 
mostly caused by the industrial revolution. Many of the ideas of the enlight- 
enment had also been embraced for a period of time, though festering in 
the rigid, hierarchical, and authoritarian political systems of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. This was a formidable set of ingredients, indeed, 
and it was bound to have repercussions in many social strata, including the 
emerging industrial proletariat and its organizations. As the century 
unfolded economic development accelerated, producing a teeming prole- 
tariat and lumpenproletariat, especially in Great Britain, but also in Ger- 
many, France, the Low Countries, and somewhat later, the Scandinavian 
countries. Karl Marx was profoundly influenced by both of these trends 
—the revolutionary movement among the bourgeoisie, particularly the 
liberal part of it, and also the emergence of a huge substratum of society, 
the wretched workers and their families. Out of this combination emerged 
the fundamental rage at socioeconomic and political injustice and the need 
to do something about it. This is really the essence of Marxism before 
power, and it is an essence that had a great deal of fascination for the 
workers as they watched their own lives being transformed by the jugger- 
naut of industrialization, urbanization, and pauperization. It was not 
difficult to be a Marxist as long as a Marxist railed against social injustice, 
economic exploitation, and political emasculation. It was also comforting 
to know that history itself demanded rectification of these great injustices. 
Like religion, Marxism promised a better life hereafter, except that the 
political ideology held out the vision that it would be here on Earth, 
perhaps in one’s own generation, but surely in one’s children’s lives, that 
the good society would be established. 

On the basis of these few but fundamentally important political tenets 
many flocked to the banner of Marxism; after all, it is difficult to be against 
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social justice and economic fairness, personal freedom and individual hap- 
piness. But there were other aspects of Marxism that were not emphasized, 
perhaps even ignored, by the leaders of the European working class move- 
ments and their followers alike, and these became the great bones of 
contention later. For example, the rigid, centralizing tendencies of political 
and social organization that could be found in Marx (particularly the 
“revolutionary” Marx) were strange to many in parts of Western Europe, 
where the social and economic history of regions and countries had fos- 
tered localism and autonomy. In addition, there were elements in Marx 
(later to be highlighted by Lenin) of class animosity and indeed hatred that 
were hard to fathom in societies in which there surely was exploitation but 
also compassionate rule. The notion of noblesse oblige, for example, and 
the fact that the ruling class in Britain (and particularly the Conservatives) 
themselves reformed the societal order to alleviate the plight of the masses 
did not fit in the scheme of things as envisioned by the revolutionary Marx. 
The introduction of extensive social legislation in Bismarck’s Germany did 
not fit the bill either. Throughout Northern Europe, relationships between 
ruler and ruled quite simply did not reflect the unrestrained greed of the 
former, but rather demonstrated a considerable amount of paternalism and 
concern for fellow human beings, regardless of social standing. These are 
all historical facts that need no further elaboration here, except to make the 
point that revolutionary Marxism was unrealistic in terms of the experi- 
ences of the West European working class itself. This was even more the 
case in the question of religion. Intellectuals in Western Europe might be 
atheists, but the workers were not. And as thousands upon thousands of 
farmers’ sons and daughters left the countryside and poured into the cities, 
the elements of traditional thought that included religion, paternalism, 
and a certain level of concern for others went with them. 

Given this discrepancy between the demand for change, which was 
shared by so many, and the restraining values and behavior patterns that 
injected a humanizing touch even to nineteenth-century society in Western 
Europe, Marxism in practice was clearly in for a rough time. And the 
political cynicism, the penchant for cold violence, and the tactical flexibility 
later exhibited by the Marxist-Leninists in the making and unmaking of 
coalitions simply turned away many good West European revolutionaries 
and seekers of justice. This was particularly the case with the Leninist 
notion of using class brothers for limited purposes and limited periods of 
tume. In Western Europe this extreme tactical flexibility on the issue of 
coalitions was a distinct disadvantage, and it helped alienate the masses of 
the workers, the intellectuals, and smallholders, thus turning the commu- 
nist parties into small bands of true believers who executed the most 
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dizzying coalition turns and twists before ever-shrinking audiences. Only 
when the communists turned back to alliances that reflected fundamental 
values and attitudes in their respective societies did they experience mean- 
ingful success in terms of mass support or support of significant political 
actors (which, after all, is the goal of coalition formations). 

“The great betrayal?’ This was the characterization made by one old 
Scandinavian revolutionary describing the imposition of Marxist-Leninist 
norms and behavior upon the local labor movement and its organizations 
after the Russian Revolution. The old activist had been enthusiastic about 
the Revolution itself. He believed in the stirring statements of the 
“Internationale” about the final struggle, human freedom, and happiness. 
He, like countless others, had looked to the east which, after November 
1918, seemed to represent the dawn, politically as well as physically. But 
he had soon been disappointed. In 1921 the twenty-one conditions for 
Comintern membership had imposed conditions of political behavior that 
were meaningless in Scandinavia; he particularly opposed the idea of clan- 
destine activity, the ban on religion, and the idea of violence which perme- 
ated the conditions. He also resented the idea that, for tactical reasons, he 
must help make alliances with individuals and groups whom he had earlier 
opposed as “‘class enemies.” He was part of a group that was expelled from 
the Comintern in 1923 because of “‘deviationism’’; in fact, he maintained 
that it was the Russians who deviated. Throughout the 1920s he watched 
the tactical maneuverings of the “loyal”? communists with disgust. When 
the communists approached his party in the 1930s about the need for a 
““people’s front” he was distrustful. Communist collaborations with the 
Nazi occupiers up to June 22, 1941, confirmed his suspicions. The fact 
that the communists were active in the anti-Nazi underground after June 
I94I was appreciated, but he always asked himself: ‘““What’s the catch?” 
He was one of the leaders who weeded communists out of the trade unions 
and other mass movements on the left after the schism of 1947 and estab- 
lishment of the theory of the two camps. And when the news of the 
anti-Stalin speech of 1956 burst upon the world, he stated, “I knew it since 
192I or 1923.’ The individual in question has since passed on, but to his 
dying day he was convinced that the communists had betrayed the Revolu- 
tion, had played games with it, and ultimately only wanted power for 
themselves, not for the workers, and not for the Cause. 

The experience of this old activist illustrates one of the main reasons 
for the lack of Marxist success in obtaining political power in Western and 
Northern Europe. The revolutionary practices of the communists ran 
counter to the inclinations of many who considered themselves both Marx- 
ist and revolutionary. At the other end of the ideological spectrum, the 
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revolutionary messages of Marxism were simply alien to many, both because 
of class interests and also because of deeply held values and attitudes. In 
between, the masses of smallholders, workers, and landless laborers were 
ambivalent, caught between nationalism and internationalism, religious 
beliefs and atheism, societal values and class values. Thus, Marxism was 
irrelevant for some, troublesome for many others. Marxism-Leninism, on 
the other hand, became too cynical, too power hungry, and too manipula- 
tive for all but a few ambitious individuals and a relatively small band of 
true believers. Tactical flexibility and long-range power enhancement goals, 
as expressed through coalition policies, became detrimental to the success 
of Marxism and Marxism-Leninism in Western and Northern Europe. 

The situation was rather different in Eastern Europe. With the excep- 
tion of East Germany and Czechoslovakia, there was no real tradition of 
participatory democracy in this region (even in East Germany that tradi- 
tion was rather shaky), and the organizational infrastructure so common to 
Western and Northern Europe was largely lacking. Thus, the mechanisms 
for social and political integration by the working class were insufficient to 
provide participatory channels for this social stratum, thus producing a 
sense of alienation. Much of the urban proletariat was first generation, 
exhibiting many of the traditional attitudes and values commonly associ- 
ated with the peasantry. The autocratic tradition of the political systems in 
the region precluded real political participation for most citizens, especially 
the workers, smallholders, peasants, and landless laborers, and this in turn 
reduced or eliminated the possibilities for the creation of Marxist parties or 
any real room for political maneuvering in the form of coalition strategies 
and tactics. At the same time the systems of the region were exploitative 
and hierarchical and created political apathy, privatism, fervent rejection, 
or complete withdrawal from commitment to the existing political order 
among many. These individuals either attached themselves to various move- 
ments, such as native fascism, or they believed in a mystical form of 
nationalism, quite often coupled with fervent religiosity, or they became 
atomized and “available’’ for political mobilization by radical movements 
of the left or the right. In any case, the exploitative nature of the domestic 
political order made the conspiratorial and hierarchical elements of 
Marxism-Leninism more germane to the local political culture than the 
cultures of Western and Northern Europe. When Marxism-Leninism was 
finally imposed on these systems, it seemed less alien and inappropriate 
than similar developments would have in the West or the North. 

The favorable elements for the establishment of Marxist parties and 
other organizations in Eastern Europe were, by and large, overshadowed 
by other factors that militated against such developments. The most impor- 
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tant of these were the continued grip of traditional attitudes and values on 
the masses of the population, primarily because of the rural nature of most 
of the region. Furthermore, religion and the organized churches were 
adamantly anticommunist, and in populations with considerable religios- 
ity this was a major factor. Finally, anti-Russianism pervaded the popula- 
tions of the region, with a few exceptions, and the fact that Marxism- 
Leninism at the end of World War II was a Soviet (or Russian) political 
export item further reduced its mass appeal, and even its appeal to most 
elements of the political and socioeconomic elite. 

In the end, communist power succeeded in Eastern Europe for two 
basic reasons. First of all, and certainly most importantly, the presence of 
Soviet troops in the region after the defeat of Nazi Germany ensured a 
considerable amount of Soviet influence there, regardless of the nature of 
the domestic political order. In addition to this, the great powers had 
already ‘‘allocated” much of the region to the Soviets in terms of political 
influence, so there was no real opportunity for anti-Moscow and anti- 
communist elements to appeal to outside authority. Secondly, the local 
communist parties showed considerable skill in their political maneuver- 
ings in the fluid situation that developed after the defeat of Nazi Germany 
and the dismantling of the local fascist regimes. These skills were dis- 
played in a variety of ways, not least in the area of coalition formation, 
development, and exploitation. 

The coalition policies of the East European Marxist parties soon came 
to be dominated by the communists, who were better organized than the 
others, and also had the support of Moscow in many subtle and more overt 
ways. Many of the local communist leaders also exhibited a much better 
understanding of local conditions than their counterparts in Western and 
Northern Europe in the 1920s and 1930s. Furthermore, the Soviets had 
learned a great deal from the failures of the Comintern and were more 
willing to consider variations in approach and local peculiarities. And, as 
stated above, the nature of East European society was much closer to the 
basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism than were the democratic and devel- 
oped societies in the West and the North. All of these factors produced at 
least some favorable preconditions for political maneuverings in coalitions 
and alliances. 

Perhaps the most important domestic factor aiding the communists’ 
quest for power was the obvious need for change, and drastic change at 
that, throughout most of the region. The political and socioeconomic 
regimes of the area were outmoded, in some cases even semifeudal in 
nature, and in all cases lacking in the area of innovation, which was now 
sorely needed. There was indeed widespread agreement on the need for 
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reform in a variety of fields, and most of these demands for change corres- 
ponded with the action program established or developed by the local 
communists. These widely demanded changes would include land reform 
and the redistribution of land, especially the dismantling of the latifundia 
system in existence in several countries; further development of industry; 
the removal of control of the banking system from the hands of elements 
who had maintained close contacts with the Germans and the local fascists; 
and, in the political realm, punishment of collaborators, fellow travelers, 
and Nazi elements and their organizations, with corresponding acceptance 
of the political left, which had been banned and persecuted in some coun- 
tries and barely tolerated in others. Given this correlation between com- 
munist goals and general goals, the influence of the former was bound to 
be enhanced. And so the political systems of the region gradually moved 
toward greater communist influence, and, in the period 1947-1948, they 
ended up under communist rule. Communist rule, in turn, resulted in the 
dismantling of coalitions and the establishment of political monopoly by 
the communists, for all intents and purposes. In this respect Eastern Europe 
followed in the footsteps of the Soviet Union itself and, in turn, helped set 
the stage for subsequent patterns of power acquisitions in Asia and Latin 
America. 

While the communist demand for reform struck a note of wide accept- 
ance in post—World War II Eastern Europe, the attempt by local leaders 
of these parties to emphasize nationalism and the notion of “‘national roads 
to socialism and communism” added further to their credibility, because 
they could now claim that they were national leaders and not mere lackeys 
of the Kremlin. It is impossible to determine the relative weight of Soviet 
influence, the popularity of communist demands for change, and the credi- 
bility added by the communists’ national stance, but all three were impor- 
tant elements, and they added to the success of the coalition strategies and 
tactics as practiced by Lenin’s local successors. In contrast, the commu- 
nists of Western and Northern Europe lacked all these assets two decades 
earlier as they maneuvered in coalitions. There was little direct Soviet 
influence; the local noncommunist and nonsocialist regimes had already 
undertaken political and socioeconomic reform and continued on this path; 
the communists themselves were seen as “‘Vaterlandslose Gesellen’” whose 
constituency was the Kremlin, not their own countries. Thus, in Eastern 
Europe the package of factors spelled success, and in Western and North- 
ern Europe dismal failure. 

Asia, Africa, and Latin America represented yet other problems and 
other opportunities. In Asia the teeming cities, some of which were under 
virtual foreign economic control, seemingly provided excellent possibilities 
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for the expansion of Marxist influence and perhaps even the establishment 
of actual power for communists in a number of areas. Still, the region was 
SO vast, so populous, and so diverse that no common strategy could be 
meaningfully established for the whole region (even though the Comintern 
proceeded to do just that). Instead, the huge political systems of China and 
India required separate approaches (as indeed India requires a separate 
chapter in this book). After the debacle of 1927 in China, the local com- 
munists recognized this and proceeded to establish their own theoretical 
framework, their own path to power, and their own system of rule, which 
in turn had a profound effect upon doctrine and practice among Marxists 
everywhere. The interplay of Marxism-Leninism, Soviet-style, and Maoism, 
coupled with local organizational capabilities and a keen eye for organiza- 
tional possibilities, in turn propelled the Vietnamese communists to power 
after successful confrontations with two of the most powerful Western 
states at the time, and with ramifications for political life in both of those 
Western states well beyond the importance of Vietnam itself. This in its 
own right deserves a separate chapter in this volume. As for the Indonesian 
communists, they exhibited enormous capabilities of political organization 
in a predominantly rural system, thus running directly counter to Soviet 
experience but also differing significantly from the Chinese model, which 
was based on military power and not on organizational prowess. The 
Indonesian case prior to the blood bath of 1965 is a fascinating case of 
skills in organizing a network of party groups, front organizations, and 
infiltration of other political structures; it is also an example of enormous 
skills and successes in coalition building, maintenance, and maximization. 
The Indonesian case cannot be subsumed under a more general ‘‘Asian” 
category, but must be examined in its own right, in a separate chapter. 
The diversities of Marxism in Asia, then, are enormous. There were 
nevertheless certain elements which existed throughout this enormous con- 
tunent, producing similar conditions in the political, socioeconomic, and 
cultural realms and thus establishing common opportunities and obstacles 
for Marxists of all kinds. Asia was a continent dominated by colonial 
powers. Thus anticolonialism became a major rallying point for countless 
individuals who had never heard of Karl Marx but opposed foreign rule. 
This foreign rule was administered by individuals who were racially, cultur- 
ally, and linguistically different; thus anticolonialism also meant anti- 
Europeanism (and its subforms of anti-British, anti-French, anti-Dutch). 
The masses of the population lived and died in abject poverty—hence the 
real class element of the Asian societies examined here. And that class 
distinction was a factor both in the cities and in the countryside, thus 
making it possible for revolutionaries to utilize opportunities in both the 
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city and the village. There was also a local hierarchy of individuals who 
prospered by their relations with the colonial powers. These individuals 
and groups could be classified as traitors (“‘compradors’’) and thus targeted 
for political and even physical action. 

There were other common factors as well. Most of the leaders of 
Asian Marxist organizations were intellectuals who had spent a consider- 
able amount of time in the West and had become acquainted with Marxism 
and some of the European interpretations of the great master. In some 
cases the Asian Marxists, upon returning to their homelands, began to 
implement the doctrine slavishly, without deviation, but many others 
adapted it to existing conditions at home. Without fail, the adaptors were 
more successful in terms of capturing and maintaining power, once again 
proving the correctness of the adage that all political parties, even the 
Marxists, must exist inside a national environment, with its cultural and 
historical antecedents and peculiarities. 

These peculiarities were massive indeed. In China, an inefficient sys- 
tem of imperial rule gave way to Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalists, but 
the Marshal failed to extend his rule over the entire country, thus leaving 
the door open for regionalism and the emergence of warlords, who ruled 
their fiefdoms with cruel control. The central authorities were corrupt and 
inefficient; economic conditions were wretched for the overwhelming major- 
ity of the population; socioeconomic conditions, therefore, were favorable 
for coalition approaches by the most successful and best organized Marx- 
ists, the communists. A great deal has been written on this topic, and this 
book will not focus specifically upon the Chinese experience. The success- 
ful revolution in that country nevertheless meant the establishment of a 
major communist power which provided some Marxists with a new model 
for political action and socioeconomic development, thus further compli- 
cating the coalition strategies and tactics of other Marxist parties. 

The three Asian systems examined in this book were colonial systems, 
and the Marxist parties therein were forced to operate at a double disad- 
vantage until the end of World War II. First of all, they had to deal with the 
leaderships of other domestic political movements, many of whom were 
hostile to any kind of Marxism (and representing a political culture whose 
main values often were drastically different from those espoused by Marx- 
ists of all stripes). Secondly, the Marxists had to contend with the colonial 
administration, which was British in India, French in Indochina, and 
Dutch in Indonesia. This dual challenge of political hierarchies backed by 
the military power of the colonial masters made it very difficult for Marx- 
ists to operate inside coalitions or out. 

The rural nature of much of Indian, Indonesian, and Vietnamese 
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society demanded Marxist policies that dealt with the question of land 
reform, land redistribution, and forms and methods of production in the 
countryside. The colonial states of all three societies made anticolonialism 
and national independence the most important political issue of the day. 
The Marxists, no matter what their particular ideological bent, were obliged 
to face these issues with some understanding of the local political culture. 
Those who did not were bound to end up on the “dustbin of history.” 

Marxists like to argue that history marches inexorably forward, and 
that revolutions are as inevitable as the final outcome of this historical 
process, ‘““communist society.’ It is unlikely that too many of them actually 
believe in this argument. And an equally valid point has been made by 
many analysts and observers that politics is “‘accident’’; that without World 
War I there would have been no Russian Revolution, and without World 
War II the colonial empires in Asia and Africa would have lasted longer, 
thus denying revolutionaries of all kinds the opportunity to utilize the 
chaos that always follows the withdrawal of established power. This is an 
interesting controversy which is not likely to be settled soon, but it is also 
not necessary to settle it for the purpose of this book. The historical fact is 
that in a period of five to ten years from the end of World War II colonial 
rule had been dismantled in India, Indochina, and Indonesia, and this had 
produced new and unexpected possibilities for coalition politics by Marxist 
parties in all three countries. These opportunities were utilized very differ- 
ently in the three systems, and the results were, predictably, very different 
as well. If history marches inexorably toward a common goal, it has taken 
very tortuous paths indeed in Asia. 

The successes and failures of the Marxists in these three former colo- 
nial systems stemmed, in large measure, from the differences in the politi- 
cal order left behind by the British, French, and Dutch as they sailed away 
from their Asian empires of the past. In India, there was a powerful 
primary political force in the country which dominated the issues of national 
sovereignty and economic development; and this force, the Congress party, 
left little room for others to maneuver, particularly Marxists. The second 
most important political force on the Indian subcontinent rallied around 
the Muslim faith, always one of the most effective roadblocks against 
Marxist power. In addition, the British left behind a rather efficient and 
relatively capable civil service which managed to create some semblance of 
order in a chaotic situation in a short time (at least compared to the 
duration of decolonization). The political environment of India was there- 
fore rather unfriendly for Marxist parties. 

Indochina was very different. The vacuum left by the departing French 
was ably filled by Marxist groups whose leadership knew about organiza- 
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tion, coalition politics, and military discipline. On the opposing side of the 
political spectrum were inefficient, corrupt, and squabbling leaders who 
presented no real challenge to the likes of Ho Chi Minh. Thus, after years 
of armed warfare and coalition building in the entire territory of Indo- 
china, the communists got the chance to establish full power in the North. 
North Vietnam, in turn, became a base from which coalitions could be 
managed south of the border. The rest of the story is painful history for 
Americans but an instructive lesson in the powerful combination of nation- 
alism, anticolonialism (and anti-Westernism), and military power that was 
crafted and exercised, much of it through coalition strategies and tactics. 

Indonesia represents yet another case. Here too the issues of national 
independence and economic reform dominated the political scene for 
decades prior to the Dutch departure. Here too nationalist forces, with no 
particular attachment to Marxist doctrine, emerged as the dominant politi- 
cal force early. Thus there was no “‘reason” why one branch of the Indonesian 
Marxists should become as successful as a mass movement as actually did 
occur. Once again the observer is struck by the importance of personality, 
circumstances, and individual political skills, rather than the “inexorable 
march of history.’ Some of the Indonesian Marxists were very good at 
understanding the key issues of their society and their time. They were 
superb at organization, especially mass mobilization in the countryside, a 
fact not normally attributed to Marxists. But they were also lucky, because 
individuals among the nationalists, and particularly the president, Sukar- 
no, were ideologically friendly to some aspects of leftism and chose to 
make alliances with the communists against their rivals. Thus the endemic 
factionalism of the Indonesian political elite redounded to the benefit of 
men such as Aidit, who served ably under the red banner. 

The astonishing success of mass organization had a great deal to do 
with the ferocity and thoroughness of retaliation once the non-Marxist 
elements in the military felt compelled to act. The execution of a few 
nationally prominent communists simply would not do, because the net- 
work of organizations would survive and cast up other leaders. The gener- 
als therefore embarked upon the process of completely uprooting Marxism 
from the Indonesian political system. The resulting bloodbath was major, 
even by the standards of the twentieth century. 

Vietnam, Indonesia, and India represent success, total destruction, 
and survival with mixed results, in terms of the quest for power and the 
stakes of the game. These drastically different stories in considerable mea- 
sure hinge upon the successes and failures of coalition strategies and tactics 
in Asian history. 

Africa exhibited some conditions that were similar to Asia, but on the 
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whole the “dark continent” was sui generis on most dimensions pertaining 
to Marxism and coalitions. The similarities with Asia are clear: Africa, too, 
was a continent dominated by colonial masters, and it remained in that 
condition much longer than other parts of the world. This meant that 
there were white rulers and black fellow travelers and compradors, and 
eventually it also meant that the issues of national independence and eco- 
nomic development became predominant. But the continent of Africa is so 
diversified in terms of political and socioeconomic development that gener- 
alizations are hazardous at best. It is necessary to divide this enormous 
land mass in a number of ways for analytical purposes; for example, North 
Africa is vastly different on almost all political dimensions from the sub- 
Saharan part of the continent. Furthermore, Arab Africa must be distin- 
guished from “black”? Africa on a number of dimensions. The careful 
analyst will also inquire about differences between the political cultures 
left behind by the British, the French, the Belgians, the Spaniards, the 
Portuguese, and the Italians, on the assumption that these colonial powers 
all had their peculiarities in terms of administration, the exercise of power, 
and achievements in the socioeconomic realm. And we must, of course, 
attempt to factor in such complexities as religious heterogeneity, tribal 
animosity and warfare, and ethnic and racial diversity, which are endemic 
to Africa. The confusing picture that emerges illustrates both the opportu- 
nities and the pitfalls for Marxist coalition politics in Africa. 

On balance, the disadvantages outweighed the advantages, at least 
until the decolonization process was well under way. Throughout sub- 
Saharan Africa the level of political consciousness was low, not least because 
the colonial masters had considered this state of affairs as an advantage, 
conducive to stability. Few people had heard of Karl Marx, and for those 
who did the notions of a proletarian revolution seemed inappropriate for 
agrarian societies with little urbanization. The Maoist version of Marxism 
was appropriate for Asia (or parts thereof) but did not fit tribal societies 
and political cultures in which parochialism was the order of the day rather 
than the exception. In those areas where the level of political consciousness 
and social mobilization were higher, nationalists basing their appeal on 
Islam blocked the path to power, even to opportunity, because many Marx- 
ist groups were simply banned and persecuted. 

As the decolonization process marched across the “dark continent,” 
African versions of socialist thought and practice emerged, tailored to local 
conditions, themselves products of local cultures and traditions. These 
ideologies, while emphasizing collectivism and public ownership of the 
means of production (and thus having some important elements in com- 
mon with Marxist thought), also emphasized “‘Africanism”’ and tended to 
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regard all European-based doctrines with considerable skepticism if not 
outright animosity. The importance of Marxist or “‘Marxist-like” parties 
and organizations in Africa increased only when the indigenous socialists 
and nationalists needed Soviet (and Cuban) aid to get power and to hold it. 
And then many local Marxists found that the Kremlin was quite prepared 
to sacrifice the fortunes of ‘“‘fraternal”’ parties if it served the interests of the 
Soviet state. There is certainly nothing new in this, but it nevertheless 
reduced the influence and the opportunities for all Marxists in Africa. 

Despite these severe liabilities, there are people who call themselves 
“‘Marxists” in power in Africa today. These individuals preside over ruling 
parties and have engaged in coalition building, maintenance, and termina- 
tion. Since they are still in power, their policies must be considered suc- 
cessful. But at the same time it should be pointed out that their success, at 
least in part, is due more to outside assistance than to their own political 
capabilities. This is clearly a factor of major importance as we examine 
coalition politics in these systems. 

The final area of concern for this book is Latin America. Today this 
area of the world provides examples of successes by Marxists (or individu- 
als who adopted a version of Marxism after they came to power) as well as 
spectacular failures by the political left to hang on to power once obtained. 
It is also a region which today seems to provide the greatest potential for 
further expansion of power by Marxists. Inevitably, the old question 
resurfaces: What kinds of Marxists are these? Are they the servants of 
Moscow, or are they indigenous revolutionaries attempting to deal with the 
explosive problems of poverty, overpopulation, social and economic injus- 
tice, excessive dependence on others (particularly in terms of foreign debt), 
and a legacy of autocratic regimes (still dedicated to the maintenance of the 
old order)? The analyst is confronted by the fact that both kinds of Marx- 
ists can be found in this troubled region. Furthermore, the Marxist- 
Leninists are not necessarily the most radical and thus the predictable 
“troublemakers”; indeed, there are groups that call themselves socialist 
who have exhibited a greater penchant for drastic change, while the com- 
munists have been more cautious. And there have emerged, in recent 
years, groups that stand in a class by themselves when it comes to methods 
of class struggle and the goals of society after the revolution has been 
successful. Finally, there are urban and rural guerrillas or even simple 
bandits who attempt to topple the existing order for purposes of their 
own, some of them adopting certain Marxist slogans without any evidence 
that they understand those parts of it that call for building a new society 
after the old has been torn down. 

A distinction should be made here between South America and Central 
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America. In South America, national independence was established early 
for most states, and this issue, so potent in Asia and Africa (and even in 
parts of Europe prior to World War I) did not provide much of an opportu- 
nity for revolutionaries. In Central America, on the other hand, the issue 
of colonialism or excessive dependence upon external powers (and 
particularly the United States) has remained very potent until the present 
time. It is symptomatic that the successful case of “Marxist” power in 
Latin America came from the central part of the region, and not from the 
vast areas of South America, with all its many political and socioeconomic 
problems. In Central America it was (and is) possible to claim that full 
national independence has not been achieved, that the local leaders are 
lackeys of Yanqui imperialism, that the misery of the people is the result of 
Wall Street interference, and that only the communists (the local version 
thereof ) can provide solutions. And it is of course in Central America that 
the example of Cuba has the greatest impact on revolutionaries and their 
opponents alike. 

This is not to argue that South America is devoid of revolutionary 
potential and opportunities for coalition maneuvering by Marxists and 
others. There are enormous problems in the region, both socioeconomic 
and political. The tradition of autocracy and military dictatorships has 
produced systems which only now are beginning to establish vehicles 
for popular participation in the political process. Overpopulation, un- 
employment, and mass poverty continue to be the order of the day. A 
tradition of coercion, lawlessness, and terrorism helps create endemic 
instability that usually establishes the preconditions for revolt and suc- 
cessful coalition strategies and tactics by revolutionaries. Despite these 
favorable circumstances, ‘‘classical”” Marxism as preached by the urban 
intellectuals of South America prior to the advent of national libera- 
tion movements after World War II was sectarian and ineffective in its 
quest for power and influence. This was so partly because the rural 
masses of the region distrusted the city and all that emerged from it. 
The early South American Marxists also hewed close to the Comintern line 
in a political setting that did not fit Moscow’s perception, with the inevita- 
ble result that these followers of Marx and Engels remained isolated and 
ineffective. 

Another major reason for Marxist failures south of the Panama Canal 
was the strength of the Catholic Church and its fear and hatred of Marx- 
ism. This enormous handicap in profoundly religious populations could 
only be broken when radical priests began to demand changes that resem- 
bled the Marxist program. And even when this happened, the impact was 
greater in Central America than in the southern part of this hemisphere. 
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This, in turn, had a profound effect upon the coalition possibilities of 
Marxists everywhere in the region. 


As one examines the political behavior of Marxist parties, one is struck by 
a number of facts which clearly are of paramount importance in the sys- 
tematic analysis of their coalition strategies and tactics. First is the variety 
of such parties in the world today. Whatever the merits of ““Marxism”’ as a 
doctrine for power, it certainly is a popular doctrine in much of the world, 
at least for the believers and professors. Secondly, these parties operate 
under all kinds of conditions, with all kinds of possibilities and all manner 
of restrictions. Their tactical flexibility is infinite, and at times it becomes 
just a tactical game which threatens to remove any strategic goal, such as 
capturing power or remaking society. One of the most astonishing capabili- 
ties of these parties is the coalition-making skills that they have exhibited. 
Marxist parties have made coalitions with other leftists, with nationalists 
of all kinds, with military dictators, landlords, landless peasants, workers, 
urban intellectuals, rural bandits, and the terrorists of the city. The bour- 
geoisie (and the petty bourgeoisie) has been frequently wooed. Coalitions 
have been made from above and from below; they have been terminated 
and remade with dizzying speed and bewildering variety. No one can 
seriously question Marxists’ capabilities of making and unmaking coali- 
tions. It is not so clear that they know how to make winning coalitions. 

The systematic study of coalitions, which this book provides, shows 
that Marxists are not likely to make winning coalitions (in the sense that 
these coalitions lead to power) unless they can deal with the issues of 
nationalism and national independence, religion, and prevailing values in 
society in a manner that puts them in part of the mainstream of the local 
political culture. Furthermore, they must be able to deal with nationalists, 
religious leaders, and those who express the prevailing values of the time. 
Thus coalitions are made with issues, values, and people. All of this makes a 
great deal of common political sense. It is stated here because Marxists have 
often forgotten it in their coalition tactics, and sometimes in their strategies. 

Since Marxists are often determined to change the political main- 
stream of the societies in which they operate, they may not wish to operate 
in it, as described above. Under such circumstances they need protectors 
and promoters, preferably close by, but not neces-arily so. Thus the com- 
munists in Eastern Europe were in a minority in the coalitions in which 
they participated, but the proximity of the Soviet Union helped them tip 
the balance in their favor. Similarly, Soviet aid (and the aid of Soviet allies) 
helped other Marxists prevail in their coalitions, against odds that seemed 
rather formidable at the time. 
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Capturing power is of no value unless one can hold on to it. All rulers 
(and most good political scientists) know that the exercise of power is the 
making and unmaking of coalitions, so that scarce resources can be distri- 
buted with minimum conflict. This certainly has been the experience of 
ruling Marxist parties, as they confront the scarcities of the societies they 
have captured and, increasingly, the scarcities they themselves have cre- 
ated. All Marxist rulers must deal with nationalism, because they rule in a 
finite area, exercising power over people who consider themselves Ger- 
mans, Czechoslovakians, Romanians, Cubans, or other nationalities. In 
fact, those Marxist leaders who wish to continue to rule have become 
nationalists too. This coalition between nationalism and alleged interna- 
tionalism is matched by a similar relationship with religion and its organ- 
ized manifestations. Unless one believes Albanian claims, ruling-Marxists 
have not been able to eradicate religion and must coexist with it in some 
fashion, even cooperating with it, occasionally or consistently. 

Ultimately ruling Marxists must make a coalition with their own 
society, the society they inherited when they came to power and the society 
they produced through their policies. The fact that all Marxist rulers try to 
complete this balancing act through political adjustment to societal reality 
is a testimony to the fact that they, too, know the crucial value of the 
coalition between society and polity. 


One of the most important political phenomena of the last century is the 
rise of ‘““Marxism” as a doctrine and “Marxist” parties as political players 
virtually everywhere in the world. The story of their political behavior 
patterns, of which coalition strategies and tactics constitute an important 
part, will now be pursued in more detailed case studies, encompassing 
Marx’s thought on coalitions and Marxist approaches to them in Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe, Africa, Latin America, and the three major Asian 
cases of India, Indonesia, and Vietnam. 


, 


Coalition Strategies and ‘Tactics 
in Marxist Thought 
Jiri Valenta 


All I know 1s that I am not a Marxist. _—Karl Marx 


A coalition, as defined in Webster’s Third New International Dictio- 
nary, is “‘a temporary alliance of distinct parties, persons or states for joint 
action or to achieve a common purpose.’ This view of coalitions has been 
considerably enriched during the last two decades by various political 
scientists in the West. The concept of coalition building is crucial in theo- 
ries developed by William H. Riker, Robert Axelrod, William A. Gamson, 
Michael A. Leiserson, and others.! Their critics argue that these theories 
do not make the prediciton of political behavior any easier and that some 
important features of these theories, such as Riker’s famous “‘size princi- 
ple” and “winning coalition,” are in most cases irrelevant.” In my opinion, 
however, these theories have been very helpful in elucidating the processes 
of bargaining and decision making which occur in Western pluralistic 
political systems. Coalition theory is basic not only to these political pro- 
cesses but to politics which, as David Easton has defined it, is the authori- 
tative allocation of values.’ This allocation, as Riker has suggested, is the 
process of coalition formation.* 

My intention herein is to critically assess the meaning and role of the 
political coalition as defined in Marxist theories. What has been the think- 
ing of Marxist theoreticians regarding political power and politics, the 
notion of revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat, and parliamentary 
government? How have they viewed alliances, coalitions, and coalition 
formation? Have the basic premises of Marxist theories on political power 
and politics and coalition building undergone changes in the 130 years 
since the publication of Marx’s famous Communist Manifesto? If this is 
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true, how has it been so? Can the hypotheses of Riker, Axelrod, and 
others, even though they focus on Western political systems, be useful for 
the study of political coalitions in communist theories?° 

In my discussion I shall attempt whenever possible, conceptually and 
analytically, to distinguish the several levels of coalitions and to relate some 
specific Marxist-type jargon such as “alliance from below,” “‘alliance from 
above,” etc., to general coalition theory. I shall address the ‘‘why,” “‘when,” 
‘where,’ “‘what,’ “‘who,’ and “‘how’” of coalitions; in other words: 1. 
(why) goals and purposes of coalitions, payoffs for joining, problems of 
compatibility, consensus, conflicts, and harmony; 2. (when) timing and 
duration of coalitions; conditions or circumstances for beginning and end- 
ing coalitions; 3. (where) level at which coalitions should be made (interna- 
tional, national, regional, local); 4. (what) forms coalitions should assume 
and choice of arena (government coalitions, party coalitions, parliamentary 
coalitions, electoral coalitions, penetrative coalitions, class coalitions, 
group coalitions); 5. (who) possible coalition partners, reasons for choice, 
conditions, and circumstances; relationships of goals to coalition partners 
(cooperative coalitions of hegemonic coalitions); 6. (how) degree of com- 
mitment to coalition partners; intensity of association, problems of size. 

I shall focus on theoretical Marxist writings ranging from the classic 
works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin to those of Mao Tse-tung and other 
thinkers including the so-called Eurocommunists and their precursors. I 
shall also discuss coalition theories as practiced by Marxist and Leninist 
parties, particularly their materialization in the popular fronts of the 1930s 
and the coalition governments of the 1940s, and their influence on the 
policies of West European communist parties in the 1970s. 


Interpretations of Marx’s 
and Engels’ Theories 


Marx and Engels were not political scientists. They did not deal 
extensively with the issues of political institutions and political coalitions. 
As a result, their work is of little relevance to the analysis of political 
processes. The various interpretations stemming from their theoretical 
works are very relevant, however, and should be highlighted before pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of their thoughts on political coalitions. 

As pointed out by Vernon Aspaturian, Robert Tucker, Adam Ulam, 
and other scholars, for Marx’s followers and interpreters Marxist theory 
has conveyed at least two, if not three, distinct, even contradictory, inter- 
pretations of revolutionary theory.° The first is a product of the early, 
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humanistic Marx of pre-1848; the second, of the middle, revolutionary 
Marx of the late 1840s and 1850s, a proponent of the theories of violent 
revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat—the precursor of Lenin; the 
third, of the mature, evolutionary Marx, advocate of universal suffrage, an 
organized labor movement, and emancipation of the proletariat (in some 
developed capitalist countries) through democratic rather than revolution- 
ary means—harbinger of the social democrats and, as some would argue, 
the “Eurocommunists:’ The trajectory of Engels’ thought is much the 
same. 

Upon careful study of Marx and Engels, one is impressed by their 
ambiguity on the matters of violent revolution, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and democratic change through parliamentary procedure. Their 
brilliant, although ambivalent and somewhat inconsistent theories on the 
proletarian revolution allow differing interpretations. Of these, revolution- 
ary Leninism and evolutionary social democracy are primary interpreta- 
tions, while Eurocommunism is a secondary derivative of both the revolu- 
tionary and evolutionary interpretations. Marx’s theoretical equivocalness 
on the development of capitalism and its transformation and on the role of 
the working class in this transformation are reflections of socioeconomic 
and political changes taking place during his own lifetime. Neither Marx 
nor Engels has much to say about the practical politics of the proletariat or 
coalition politics. Because they leave many questions unanswered, various 
interpretations have arisen regarding these crucial questions. 


Marx and Engels: 
A Revolutionary Interpretation 


Marx and Engels’ political writings, particularly until 1848, were 
strongly influenced by the experience of the 1789 and 1830 French revolu- 
tions. Marx’s most revolutionary work, The Communist Manifesto, was 
written after his departure from Germany and during the prerevolutionary 
situation of 1848 in Paris. It suggests the necessity of the revolutionary 
overthrow of existing capitalist societies. “‘Political power, properly so called, 
is merely the organized power of one class for oppressing another,”’” and 
the immediate aim of the communists (as his followers were now known) is 
the formation of the proletariat into a political class, the overthrow of bour- 
geois supremacy, the conquest of political power by the proletariat, and 
“despotic inroads on the rights of property” by this organized class.® 
The state is seen as a bourgeois dictatorship, deserving as such to be 
overthrown.” At the writing of the Manifesto there was no universal suf- 
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frage anywhere in monarchial Europe, or even in England, and the fran- 
chise was restricted by high property qualifications. Thus one does not 
encounter a great deal of discussion on “parliamentary democracy” and 
parliamentary work in Marx’s early writings. For Marx, parliament in 
mid-nineteenth-century Europe was the very antithesis of universal suf- 
frage. The state, as it existed in most European countries, was doomed to 
disappear and to be replaced, as Marx pointed out in The Class Struggle in 
France, 1848-1850, by “‘the class dictatorship of the proletariat—a neces- 
sary transition point along the road to the abolition of class distinctions?’!® 
In a letter to his friend J. Weydemeyer in 1852 Marx again stated that “‘the 
class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat?’!! 
Twenty-five years later, after the failure of a short-lived experiment with 
the Paris Commune, Marx again elaborated on the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in the marginal notes to the program for the German Workers’ 
party (the Socialist Workers’ Party of Germany), known as The Critique of 
the Gotha Program (written in 1875): “Between capitalist and communist 
society lies the period of the revolutionary transformation of the one into 
the other. There corresponds to this also a political transition period in 
which the state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat?’!* Here Marx’s references to the dictatorship of the proletariat 
can be intrepreted again as being an advocacy of rule by a minority based 
on violence. 

The only lengthy discussion of coalitions in the earlier theoretical 
works of Marx and Engels is found in the fourth and final chapter of the 
Manifesto, ‘Position of the Communists in Relation to the Various Existing 
Opposition Parties?’ Here Marx addresses, if only very briefly, the ques- 
tions of why and what kinds of coalitions should be formed by a commu- 
nist party. He portrays some of the socialist and bourgeois parties as being 
tactical allies of the communists. As perceived by the communists, the 
main political payoff for building coalitions with other revolutionary par- 
ties was “‘the attainment of immediate aims for the enforcement of the 
momentary interests of the working class.’ But in the long run, as Marx 
said, the communists “‘also represent and take care of the future of that 
movement?” 

As to the level on which and with whom coalitions should be under- 
taken, the Manifesto dictates that the communists ally themselves on a 
national level in various European countries with partners who, of course, 
would differ according to each country. As to the choice of coalition part- 
ners and the reasons and conditions surrounding this choice, the commu- 
nists could consider other socialist parties and even bourgeois parties as 
allies, but only on a temporary basis and during the early, prerevolutionary 
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part of the struggle. In France they would coalesce with the social demo- 
crats against the conservative and radical bourgeoisie, reserving the right 
to take up critical positions against the social democrats. In Switzerland 
they would support the radicals without losing sight of the fact that the 
Swiss party consisted of antagonistic elements. In Poland they would sup- 
port the party that insisted on agrarian revolution as the prime condition 
for national emancipation. In England and in America the communists 
would work with existing working class parties. Finally, in Germany they 
would work and fight alongside the bourgeoisie whenever it acted in a 
revolutionary way against the absolute monarchy, the feudal hierarchy, or 
the petty bourgeoisie. These coalitions, which were not democratic in 
nature, would be class-oriented and temporary. The communists would 
preserve a critical attitude toward their temporary coalition partners and 
instill into the working class the clearest possible recognition of the incom- 
patibility and hostile conflict of interests between bourgeoisie and proletar- 
iat. The final goal of the communists would be “‘the forcible overthrow of 
all existing social conditions?’ ! 

It was Marx’s belief that such other social classes as the middle class 
and the peasants (with the exception of the rural proletariat) and their 
political parties were doubtful allies who would tend to behave in a reac- 
tionary manner. Marx saw their role as being only a transitory one which 
would disintegrate under the impact of the evolution of capitalism. Neverthe- 
less, on several occasions after 1848, Marx and Engels discussed briefly the 
possibility of alliances of the proletariat with the peasant and middle classes.'* 

In Marx’s and Engels’ revolutionary writings, the nature and purpose 
of alliances with various other political parties and classes are tactical. 
Such coalitions should not be mistaken for democratic, electoral, or parlia- 
mentarian alliances such as those existing in pluralistic systems. There is a 
basic class antagonism that makes a genuine coalition of the proletarian 
and bourgeois parties unlikely. In revolutionary circumstances the existing 
political institutions, meaning also the alliance partners, must be abol- 
ished. The theories of the revolutionary Marx, articulated particularly 
durign the period from 1848 to 1850, form a genetic link to the writings of 
Lenin and his followers. 


Marx and Engels: 
Humanist and Evolutionary Interpretations 


Some of Marx’s works, particularly some of his pre-1848 writings, 
such as the Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844 and even The 
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German Ideology, offer another, quite different, interpretation.'> Careful 
study of these works, to which the concepts of self-alienated man and 
alienation (Entfremdung) are central, suggests that Marx was heir not only 
to the French Revolution but also to the Enlightenment and its accompany- 
ing humanism, in which totalitarianism played no part. As some scholars 
argue, there is even a certain congruence of thought between at least some 
tenets of Marx’s political and philosophical theories and J. J. Rousseau’s 
concepts of direct democracy and general will and perhaps even a few 
similarities with J. S. Mill’s classical liberalism. '° 

In his early works and even in some later works Marx refers only a few 
times to the “‘dictatorship of the proletariat,’ placing more emphasis on the 
idea of Aufhebung des Staates whereby the state, whose functions become 
increasingly irrelevant and unnecessary, is finally abolished and transcended. 
As pointed out by Shlomo Avineri, Aufhebung, a philosophical term, refers 
to a kind of “‘dialectical abolition” of the state through revolutionization of 
the mode of production and self-emancipation of the proletariat by way of 
universal suffrage. The classless society of the future will no longer require 
a state. !” 

It is clear, even in such revolutionary works as the Manifesto, that the 
communist party as envisioned by Marx was not a conspiratorial group or a 
minority sect imposing a revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat, but 
a leader and educator. Even in this work self-alienation and emancipation 
are key terms. Indeed, in the Manifesto Marx did not write solely about the 
need for a “‘proletarian revolution’ with “despotic inroads on the rights of 
property.’ He also wrote about the need to “‘raise the proletariat to the 
position of ruling class to win the battle for democracy (die Erkampfung der 
Demokratie):?’ He called for general suffrage as one of the first objectives of 
the proletariat and looked forward to lengthy organizational work rather 
than toward an immediate revolution.!® Already in 1850 Marx maintained 
that at least fifteen or twenty, if not fifty years were needed for the workers 
to become capable of assuming power.'? The phrase “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,’ which would later become one of the main tenets of Lenin’s 
theoretical paradigm, is nowhere to be found in the Manifesto. In fact, it 
was mentioned only once in his work and twice in his private correspon- 
dence (1850 and 1852, each time in a different context and sense), and 
again only in 1871 and 1875 after the demise of the short-lived experiment 
with the Paris Commune. In none of these instances was a substantial 
explanation given. But the phrase could be interpreted as, among other 
things, being synonymous with majority rule of the workers’ representa- 
tives in parliament. 

Although in the late 1840s and 1850s Marx doubted the effectiveness 
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of the democratic process, later in 1860 to 1880, when an independent 
working class movement had come into existence throughout most of Europe 
and universal suffrage was extended to workers in England, France, and 
parts of Germany, he began to think, as argued most persuasively by 
George Lichtheim and other scholars, that democratic institutional pro- 
cesses, at least in a few developed European countries, could serve the real 
interests of the proletariat.2° Marx had always believed that, unlike in 
continental Europe, the British working class needed universal suffrage to 
obtain political power, and that England would not need to undergo a 
violent revolution. Although parliament was downplayed in Marx’s writ- 
ing, and parliamentary politics were never discussed in detail, the useful- 
ness of parliament for the working class did not go unrecognized. 

In fact, in the writings of the mature Marx and Engels there is grow- 
ing acceptance of the possibility of peaceful change by working within 
democratic institutions. Already in the 1852 essay ““The Chartists’” Marx 
noted that the socioeconomic and political conditions in England at that 
time differed markedly from those on the Continent. Marx concluded that 
“the carrying of Universal Suffrage in England would, therefore, be a far 
more socialist measure than anything which has been honoured with that 
name on the Continent. Its inevitable result, here, is the political supremacy 
of the working class?’} 

In Critique of the Gotha Program Marx does more than simply recog- 
nize the necessity of the state’s being the “revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat” during the period of revolutionary transformation. He also 
describes it as a form of state “‘democratic republic”’ where democratic forms, 
such as the demand for universal suffrage, will be realized.?* Indeed, the 
growth of universal suffrage in Europe in 1860 to 1880 and the failure of 
the Paris Commune in 1871 were factors which were instrumental in fur- 
ther developing Marx’s and Engels’ thought on revolution and politics. 
Marx would not explicitly admit the possibility of a nonviolent seizure of 
power in two or three of the more developed countries of the West. Address- 
ing the First International in Amsterdam in 1872, he pointed out that: 


The workers must one day conquer political supremacy in order 
to establish the new organization of labour. . . . But we do not 
assert that the attainment of this end requires identical means. 
We know that one has to take into consideration the institutions, 
mores, and traditions of the different countries, and we do not 
deny that there are countries like England and America and, if I 
am familiar with your institutions, Holland, where labour may 
attain its goal by peaceful means. But if this is true we also must 
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recognize that in most countries of the continent, violence must 
be the lever of revolution.?* 


The option of a peaceful, democratic means for achieving communist goals 
is also strongly suggested in Marx’s private correspondence to the English 
socialist H. M. Hyndman in 1880: 


If you say that you do not share the views of my party for England 
I can only reply that that party considers an English revolution 
not necessary, but—according to the historical precedents 
—possible. If the unavoidable evolution turns into a revolution, 
it would not only be the fault of the ruling classes, but also of the 
working classes.7* 


After the death of Marx, Engels would add France to the list of advanced 
industrialized countries where revolutionary change might occur through 
parliament in a peaceful, constitutional manner.”’ Engels, who had the 
good fortune to live into the 1890s, tended after Marx’s death to adopt a 
gradualistic, evolutionary concept of political change (albeit with qualifi- 
cations) that surpassed that of his closest associate and coauthor. 

Engels, even more than Marx, took seriously the possibility of arriv- 
ing at pluralistic communism through the democratic processes of parlia- 
ment. Confronted with the parliamentary success of the German Social 
Democratic party (after the repeal of antisocialist laws in Germany in the 
1880s and 1890s, during a period of growing political strength for the 
party), Engels recognized that the ballot could indeed replace the bullet. 
He argued that the attainment of universal suffrage and democracy as 
predicted in the Manifesto had proven to be one of the most powerful 
weapons of the proletariat. He also admitted that some of his and Marx’s 
revolutionary ideas from the years 1848 to 1850 had been illusory and 
obsolete. The socioeconomic and political conditions had changed drasti- 
cally since that time. Parliamentarian tactics had come to be viewed as a 
means for achieving the peaceful transition to a proletarian state, not only 
in Germany but perhaps also in other developed capitalist countries of the 
continent. The German workers had done a great service to their comrades 
in the rest of Europe by showing them how to make use of universal 
suffrage, transforming the franchise from a tool of deception into “an 
instrument of emancipation?’”° As Engels stated in 1893, “We have no 
ultimate aim. We are evolutionists. We have no intentions of dictating laws 
to mankind?””” 

In their later writings Marx and Engels acknowledged that violent 
struggle tuned to the mode of 1848 had become obsolete. The implicit 
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message of the mature, evolutionary Marx and Engels is that the extension 
of liberal democracy, at least in some developed European countries, might 
enable the workers to gradually build, in a parliamentary fashion (and, by 
implications, within parliamentary coalitions), a socialist society. 

It is important to note that at the time of Marx’s death his early 
humanist writings were mostly unpublished and unknown, indicating that 
perhaps Engels and Marx himself had forgotten about them. The middle, 
revolutionary Marx was largely of historical interest in tracing the evolu- 
tion of Marx’s intellectual ideas rather than his political behavior. It was 
the mature, evolutionary Marx that was bequeathed directly to Engels and 
his camp followers in the late nineteenth century. All Marxist parties at the 
end of the nineteenth century were offshoots of evolutionary Marxism, 
which was already being proliferated by K. Kautsky and others into national 
socialist and social democratic parties at the same time that it was being 
revised and modified by E. Bernstein in a more evolutionary direction. The 
revolutionary Marx had been forgotten by Marx, Engels, and almost every- 
body else. 


Lenin: Coalitions as 
Tactical Alliances 


It has been pointed out that the political writings of Marx and Engels, 
saying little as they do about the practical conduct of communist parties, 
have not produced a political theory or a coalition theory. The communist 
theoretician who did write explicitly about these subjects was Lenin. How- 
ever, Lenin based the bulk of his work on the elaboration and revision of 
selected writings of Marx and Engels, their earlier revolutionary work 
much more than their later writings. Lenin in a sense rescued the revolu- 
tionary Marx from oblivion, but he came on the scene after Engels and 
Marx had both died. Given the circumstances of Russian political life, he 
felt that social democracy had little relevance for Russia and that Marx’s 
revolutionary ideas made more sense. Yet it is important to note that Lenin 
also was influenced for a short period of time by evolutionary Marxism via 
the Russian Social Democratic party, particularly the work of a founder of 
Russian Marxism, G. Plekhanov. There is a school of thought that argues 
that Lenin did not and could not have known the “‘young” Marx since 
such humanistic works as Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844 
and The German Ideology had been forgotten by Lenin’s time and were 
published in full only after Lenin’s death.7® 

Lenin’s major philosophical work, Materialism and Empirico-Criticism 
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(1909), does not reflect the philosophical dialectic of Marx’s message on 
the emancipation of the proletariat. At the center of Lenin’s thought and 
writings and certainly one of his most original contributions is his theory 
on revolution outlining the strategy to be used by the avant garde proletar- 
ian communist party during prerevolutionary and revolutionary situations. 
Whereas in the latter part of their lives Marx and Engels came to appreci- 
ate the efficacy of the ballot, Lenin ignored many of the possibilities made 
available by democratic methods. He went beyond the evolutionary Marx 
and Engels by denying the possibility of a peaceful seizure of power by the 
proletariat. A careful study of Lenin’s major work, The State and Revolution: 
The Marxist Theory of State and the Tasks of the Proletariat in the Revolution, 
written while Lenin was in hiding in August-September 1917, and subse- 
quently The Proletarian Revolution and The Renegade Kautsky (written in 
response to Kautsky’s critical study of the Bolshevik Revolution, The Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat) reveal Lenin’s reinterpretation of Marx and 
Engels. Lenin’s main objective herein was to revive Marx’s and Engels’ 
thought on the state and revolution while refuting Kautsky, who stressed 
an evolutionary interpretation of their works. In so doing Lenin explicates 
only those passages which speak of the proletariat’s violent revolution and 
dictatorship. 

Lenin also revised Marx’s and Engels’ views on the possibility of a 
peaceful seizure of power in England, the United States, and Holland 
(Marx), and France and Germany (Engels). According to Lenin violent 
revolution was necessary not only in the less developed countries but also, 
because conditions had changed since Marx’s death, in all developed capi- 
talist countries. Since imperialism, as the highest state of capitalism, had 
permitted the development of an even more repressive state apparatus, 
England, the United States, Holland, France, and Germany were no longer 
exceptions.”” Whereas Marx and, even more so, Engels, thought that the 
number of countries in which the proletariat participated in parliamentary 
work to assure a peaceful transition was increasing, Lenin thought the 
reverse was true. Whereas Engels spoke of universal suffrage as a great 
achievement of the proletariat and of the “democratic republic” as the 
special form for the dictatorship of the proletariat, Lenin, interpreting 
Engels’ words in his own fashion, argued that what Engels had meant was 
that the democratic republic inevitably leads to such an extension, devel- 
opment, unfolding, and intensification of the struggle as to bring about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.*° 

Drawing on sporadic quotations and references from Marx and Eng- 
els, Lenin had developed a notion of the necessity for the socialist revolu- 
tion and the dictatorship of the proletariat introduced by an elite party and 
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based on violence, which he summed up in his famous dictum “‘kto kogo? 
(Who-whom?).’ The application of violence is at the very heart of his 
concept of the proletarian dictatorship. As Lenin wrote in 1916, “whoever 
expects that socialism will be achieved without a socialist revolution and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is not a socialist. Dictatorship is state power 
based directly on violence. And in the twentieth century —as in the age of 
civilization generally — violence means neither a fist nor a club, but troops?’ 
Lenin addressed in great detail the question of coalitions, particularly the 
kinds of coalitions that should be formed and the reasons for their forma- 
tions. His very concept of dictatorship of the proletariat is related to the 
concept of class coalition of social forces in a revolutionary situation, which 
would occur sooner or later in all capitalistic societies. The dictatorship of 


the proletariat is: 


a specific form of class alliance between the proletariat, the van- 
guard of the working people, and the numerous non-proletarian 
strata of the working people (petty bourgeoisie, small propri- 
etors, the peasantry, the intelligentsia, etc.), or the majority of 
these strata, an alliance against capital, an alliance whose aim is 
the complete overthrow of capital, complete suppression of the 
resistance offered by the bourgeoisie as well as of attempts at 
restoration on its part, an alliance for the final establishment and 
consolidation of socialism. *” 


Lenin’s ideas on the strategy for a dictatorship of the proletariat, his con- 
cept on the necessity of forming an “‘alliance of workers and peasants’ is 
his major contribution to communist theory. Lenin’s advocacy of a work- 
ers’ coalition with the peasants also had important political implications in 
that it enabled the Bolsheviks to win the support of this stratum and 
thereby to identify themselves with the majority of the Russian people and 
win the civil war. 

In addition to his ideas on coalitions of classes and social groups, 
Lenin developed theories on the role of political parties, parliament, and 
coalitions among political parties. Like the “revolutionary” Marx of 1848, 
Lenin described the political parties and parliaments as essentially reac- 
tionary institutions of oppression representing class interests and domi- 
nated by financial capital. They should be abolished and replaced by prole- 
tarian democracy.*? Lenin’s ideas on the abolishment of parliament were 
also embodied in the program of the Bolshevik party in 1919. 

While having a basically negative view of parliament and alliances 
with bourgeois political parties, Lenin did not deny that these institutions 
and structures could be used to the Communist party’s advantage during 
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preparation for the proletarian revolution. Parliamentary opposition and 
working within the parliament through coalition building and often coali- 
tion manipulation were tactics that corresponded to a prerevolutionary 
situation and were now encouraged. Parliament could be used as an arena 
for building tactical alliances with other political parties as long as it was 
possible thereby to achieve concrete cases of tactical compromise and results 
on behalf of the proletariat. As Lenin had already realized in his work 
What Is to Be Done (1902)—a guide of sorts for those who wish to build a 
professional, centrally organized, revolutionary party—‘“‘Only those who 
are not sure of themselves can fear to enter into temporary alliances even 
with unreliable people; not a single political party could exist without such 
alliances?’** In building these coalitions the Communist party, according to 
Lenin, must agree to tactical compromises and even concessions in order 
to achieve its final strategic goal —the dictatorship of the proletariat. Because 
of these beliefs, Lenin opposed the boycott of the Third Duma (the Rus- 
sian parliament, which was far from being a true parliament in the Western 
sense) in 1907 and later criticized the Bolshevik boycott of the First and 
Second Duma (1905—1906). In 1908 he would support the expulsion from 
the party of those who were in favor of boycotting the Duma, the Orzovisty.*° 
The first Bolshevik government led by Lenin after the October Revolution 
in 1917 was at least for several months a coalition government with the Left 
Socialist revolutionaries. 

Lenin’s similar thoughts on coalitions were well developed in his pam- 
phlet Can the Bolsheviks Maintain State Power? and in his essay On Compro- 
mises, both written in September 1917 shortly before the October 
Revolution.*© His most authoritative treatment of coalition politics can be 
found in the important and very powerful essay ““Left-Wing’’ Communism: 
An Infantile Disorder, which was published in June 1920 and became the 
basis for mature Leninist theory on questions of political coalitions. Lenin’s 
aim in writing this work was to give other communist parties the benefit of 
the Bolshevik political experience and at the same time warn against the 
“left-wing” error of exaggerating its significance. Its publication was related 
to the important theoretical debate on the question of revolution and politi- 
cal coalitions which took place in the Communist International (or 
Comintern) in 1919-1921, particularly prior to and during the Third 
Congress in June 1921. Lenin’s main thesis was that parliamentarianism 
and tactical alliances with other parties had not become “historically obso- 
lete” with the advent of the Soviet example, as was maintained at that time 
by some German, Italian, Dutch, and Austrian left-wing communists. In 
response to their allegations, Lenin argued that since these parties lack the 
strength to do away with bourgeois parliaments and every other type of 
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reactionary institution, they must work within them and learn how to work 
legally in the most reactionary parliaments.*’ In building parliamentary 
coalitions the communist parties have to exploit every opportunity to win 
allies by compromise and concession and learn how to manipulate coali- 
tions by exploiting the “‘conflicts of interests” among the bourgeois parties. 

In “Left-Wing” Communism Lenin basically restated the practical need 
in politics for coalition building as a tactical means to be employed by 
communist parties under the conditions of a prerevolutionary situation. 
He also argued sharply against those who viewed the Soviet case as being 
the ‘“‘single model”’ for building socialism and their mechanical application 
of the Soviet experience. In Lenin’s view these attitudes were “leftist 
stupidities?’ As he explained at the Third Congress of the Communist 
International, ““The revolution in Italy will run a different course from that 
in Russia. It will start in a different way. . . . The Communist Interna- 
tional would not expect the Italian Party to slavishly copy the Russian 
Revolution?’*® 

Yet in its entirety “Left-Wing’’ Communism does not imply that Lenin 
believed parliamentarianism to be a goal or that political coalitions should 
become truly democratic, electoral, parliamentarian, or government coali- 
tions in which communist parties would participate to assure the peaceful 
transition of capitalist society. Lenin did not give up or revise his basic 
rationale for coalition building— preparation of the proletarian revolution 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat. Western communist parties were 
urged and obliged to seek parliamentary alliances because of their weak- 
ness and the lack of a revolutionary situation in Europe at that time. But 
they were also urged to do so as a means for preparing a revolutionary 
situation through constitutional methods. When the situation became ripe 
for revolution, they would be ready to act. 


The Debate over Coalitions 
in the Comintern 


Lenin died in 1924, being the last great Soviet theoretician for some 
time to come to creatively interpret the revolutionary Marx and Engels. 
The work of his successor, Josef Stalin, can hardly be considered an origi- 
nal contribution to Marxism. In his book Problems of Leninism (1924), 
Stalin’s ideas on the dictatorship of the proletariat and political power are 
basically a restatement, in catechistic form and dialectical crudity,*? of 
ideas already formulated by Lenin. Despite this occurrence, during Stalin’s 
rule in the 1920s and 1930s debate in the Comintern was continuous on the 
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question of political coalitions, although it focused more often on coalition 
manipulation than on coalition building, particularly the coalition tactics 
of the so-called “‘united front from below” versus the so-called ‘“‘united 
front from above’ 

Both terms originate in Lenin’s writings and refer to the building of 
temporary, tactical coalitions. The “united front from below,” also called 
in communist theoretical language “‘left-wing tactics,’ refers to demonstra- 
tional or penetrative coalitions of the communists with the rank and file of 
socialist parties and trade unions and other leftist groups. It does not refer 
to electoral, parliamentary, or government coalitions with the political 
leaders of socialist parties nor imply the coalition’s participation in parlia- 
ment or the government. It rather implies the penetration, subversion, and 
absorption of the rank-and-file social democrats as allies in the struggle 
against social democratic leaders—the chief enemies. The ultimate strate- 
gic goal of these coalitions is to prepare for the proletarian revolution. 

The “united front from above,” also called “right-wing tactics,” refers 
to coalitions with leaders of political parties, trade unions, and ancillaries 
which occupy a position to the right of the communist party. Although 
these are preferably coalitions with socialist parties, they can also include 
bourgeois parties. ‘“Right-wing tactics” provide for communist participa- 
tion in electoral, parliamentary, and even government coalitions. Although 
there was disagreement among communist leaders about the duration of 
these coalitions, the payoffs of coalition building were both short-term and 
long-term: defeat of right-wing parties in the elections and gains in pres- 
tige and electoral strength. 

The Comintern’s thesis and instructions on coalition politics in the 
1920s and 1930s should not be viewed as solely the work of Stalin but 
rather as the product of prolonged debates (certainly continuing until 
1929, and even occasionally into the 1930s) among competing groups 
within the Soviet leadership and also representatives of other parties and 
Comintern officials. The important point, however, is that the Comintern’s 
strategies following Lenin’s death were not so much the result of new 
theoretical work as they were logical steps taken from the vantage point of 
political practice and experience. The main theoretical work on the subject 
continued to be Lenin’s “‘Left-Wing”’ Communism. Only its practical imple- 
mentation differed. 

Following a theoretical debate influenced by the failure of the revolu- 
tion in Europe in 1919-1921 and the impact of Lenin’s work ““Left-Wing”’ 
Communism, the Comintern in 1921 adopted an official policy aimed at 
establishing coalitions with socialist parties. These coalitions, which were 
supposed to be from ‘‘below” —class and penetrative coalitions— had their 
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roots in Lenin’s thesis that the proletariat, not yet “‘strong enough to 
overthrow” parliament, must “‘utilize’”’ an alternative means in the strug- 
gle. “Anti-parliamentarianism” was declared ‘“‘naive?’*° 

This strategy was abandoned after Stalin emerged as Lenin’s successor 
in 1924-1929. Already at the Fifth Congress of 1924, after repudiating 
Marx’s and Engels’ evolutionary views and even some of Lenin’s ideas, the 
Comintern decided to entirely abandon the policy of electoral and parlia- 
mentary coalitions and to replace it with a policy favoring only class or 
penetrative coalitions. This meant that the communist parties had to view 
coalitions with the socialist rank and file as tactical manipulative coalitions 
in the communists’ struggle to achieve the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The political payoff for those members of the socialist parties who were 
asked to join coalitions with the communists was supposed to be the defeat 
of their own party leaders. The coalitions thereby formed were not 
“democratic” but rather employed “‘revolutionary strategic maneuvers of 
the communist van-guard’’ Electoral coalitions were “categorically rejected 
by the Communist International?’ This policy and the process of so-called 
Bolshevization in the late 1920s and early 1930s brought the communist 
parties into a state of increasing isolation within their own countries. 
Comintern leaders such as N. Bukharin and others who advocated elec- 
toral alliances were purged.*! Overall the strategy of class, penetrative 
coalitions failed to bear fruit. It actually proved to be disastrous, contribut- 
ing as it did to heavy losses at the polls, to a decline in active Party 
membership, and in 1933 to the victory of fascism in Germany, where the 
communists, blindly following the Comintern line, refused to cooperate 
with the Social Democratic party. 


Electoral Coalitions 


The Comintern shift in favor of electoral coalitions—the so-called 
popular fronts—occurred in 1934-1935. The theoretical basis and 
justification for such strategy are again found in Lenin’s “Left-Wing”’ Com- 
munism. This reversal came about not only as the result of another debate 
in the Comintern, but also because of new political developments. The 

main catalyst was the increasing power of fascism in Europe. In 1934 the 
Spanish and French republics had come under attack by fascist groups, 
and it was feared they were heading in the same direction as Germany. 
Then, in spite of orders to the contrary, French party members began to 
violate Comintern theses in coalition politics in response to the challenge 
from the right. As a result, the French Communist party, after an internal 
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debate, was forced into a sudden reversal of its policies, in which coopera- 
tion with other parties was favored although the policy of accepting elec- 
toral coalitions had not yet been officially sanctioned by the Comintern. 
Around that time there ensued a debate among Comintern and Soviet 
officials about the strategy of coalition politics.* 

It is still difficult to determine to what extent policies favoring elec- 
toral coalitions were the independent creation of some of the West Euro- 
pean parties (particularly the French and Spanish) and to what extent they 
were instigated by the Comintern apparatus and the Soviet leadership.** 
Although Stalin must have had the last word in any debate (at least from 
1929 on), the changing political reality was the main factor which brought 
about the Comintern’s new approach to coalition building. The resolution 
of the Seventh Comintern Congress of August 1, 1935, on the report of the 
ECCI (Executive Committee of the Communist International) acknowl- 
edged the validity of electoral coalitions as a response to new realities, 
noting the historic “significance of the fact that the social-democratic 
workers and a number of social-democratic organizations are already strug- 
gling hand-in-hand with the communists against fascism and for the inter- 
ests of the toiling masses:’ It asked the communist parties “‘to strive in the 
future by every means to establish the united front on a national as well as 
international scale?’ This resolution, echoing Lenin’s “‘Left-Wing’ Commu- 
nism, declared that antifascist popular electoral alliances were a policy to be 
pursued by communist parties. “Election campaigns must be utilized” by 
the communists to “declare for a common platform and a common ticket 
with the anti-fascist front, depending on the growth and success of the 
united front movement, and on the electoral system in operation?’** 

The result of this shift was a complete reversal in the policy of the 
Communist International and a total abandonment of the previous strategy 
on coalition. Abandoned also, at least temporarily, were the notions of 
dictatorship of the proletariat and violent revolution. The uniqueness of 
the new strategy (the popular front) in terms of coalition building was that 
for the first time it included the communist parties in electoral and parlia- 
mentarian majorities. Originally the size of the popular front coalitions 
was limited by the number of members belonging to the workers’ parties, 
e.g., communists and socialists. However, later in 1935 the coalition size 
was enlarged, under the name of popular front, to include such bourgeois 
parties as the Radical party in France and the Republican party in Spain. 
The enlargement of the coalition ensured their ability to win. In 1936 
popular front governments, supported by the working class, the peasants, 
and sections of the middle class, were elected to office in France and Spain. 

Although the popular fronts did not have a long life, the local parties 
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benefited from their brief existence, perhaps even more than the U.S.S.R. 
For the Soviet leadership, the main payoffs for these alliances were on an 
international level: a temporary slowdown in the growth of fascism in 
Europe, and because of the containment of pro-Hitler fascist groups, sup- 
port for a temporary Franco-Soviet alliance and a Spanish-Soviet alliance. 
For the local parties, the main payoffs of the popular fronts were on a 
national level: electoral victories over fascist and right-wing parties. There 
were additional related payoffs in that the popular fronts provided a means 
for establishing electoral strength, moving their parties from a sectarian 
position to a position wherein they were recognized as the respected sup- 
porters of national governments and the defenders of parliamentarian 
democracy. Although for the local parties the popular front policies of the 
1930s were still mainly tactical and manipulative in the Leninist sense, 
they were also the product of West European political realities. Thus they 
were important for the local parties in terms of experience and tradition 
and represented in their temporary break with Stalinism the application of 
a truly “‘Marxist”’ analysis to specific circumstances in their countries. 
Some European communist leaders such as Santiago Carrillo believe they 
were “antecedents” of the Eurocommunist-type democratic coalitions of 
the 1970s. 


Government Coalitions 


The coalition governments of 1944-1947, known as “national fronts,’ 
“patriotic fronts,’ “fatherland fronts,’ “leftist blocs,’ and “committees for 
national liberation,’ offer another example of coalition politics as it has 
existed in communist theory and practice. In some respects these 
post— World War II government coalitions are reminiscent of the electoral 
coalitions of the 1930s. In both cases the communists decided to work 
within the system by using democratic institutions and building coalitions 
with other parties. 

The coalitions of the postwar period were substantially different, how- 
ever, in that they were not geared primarily to achieving the strength in 
numbers necessary to ensure electoral victory. Formed under the influence 
of the power equilibrium in Europe following World War II, they were 
rather coalitions of national unity including representatives of the commu- 
nist parties and several other major parties. In 1947—48 these coalition 
governments disintegrated: In the East the noncommunist parties were 
excluded, whereas in the West the casualties were the communist parties. 
According to prevailing interpretations, this process was facilitated by a 
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long-term program of communist takeover, following Marx and Lenin’s 
revolutionary dictum of proletarian dictatorship exemplified in the Bolshe- 
vik takeover in 1917.*° Old evidence and recent findings suggest that the 
trajectory of coalition governments in 1944—1947 was somewhat more 
complex. There was actually a great deal of uncertainty and debate among 
Soviet and also other communist leaders as to how to proceed with govern- 
ment coalition politics.*”7 There were probably some communist leaders 
who even believed that the purpose of these coalitions was to achieve 
consensus and harmony more than an irreversible class conflict leading to 
the proletarian revolution and that the transition to socialism could occur 
by peaceful means, without a dictatorship of the proletariat. If only for 
tactical reasons, the Soviet leadership in 1944 fully approved of the coali- 
tion governments and seemed to believe that their duration should be 
prolonged for several years in some cases. What was certain, as pointed out 
by Carrillo, was that in 1944-1947 no one, including the Soviet leaders, 
among them Stalin himself, described these coalition governments as being 
dictatorships of the proletariat or as being modeled according to Lenin’s 
dictum. Indeed they differed significantly from the Soviet model. After 
all, it was the Soviet government which dissolved the Comintern in 1943 to 
facilitate the work of the national alliances in Europe (composed of patri- 
otic forces of every persuasion) in the struggle against fascism. ““The disso- 
lution of the Communist International,’ as Stalin himself explained, 
“facilitates the work of patriots in freedom-loving countries, regardless of 
party or religious faith, into a single camp of national liberation—for 
unfolding the struggle against fascism?’® 

Such coalitions were also desirable since the communist parties in 
general, despite the growth of their membership during the war, were still 
minor political parties in most European countries. The Soviets were ini- 
tially concerned that imposition of a Leninist-type proletarian dictatorship 
in various European countries could threaten wartime alliances, invoke an 
undesirable American response, and strengthen Western unity. The Sovi- 
ets’ payoff for a coalition government with noncommunist participation in 
Eastern Europe was to gain time in which to gradually consolidate their 
political gains in that area. Although the coalition governments seemed to 
be encouraged and tolerated, particularly in the more developed countries 
of Central Europe (Czechoslovakia and Hungary), here as elsewhere the 
communist party played what Riker would call a pivotal position in these 
coalitions. The Soviets’ payoff for coalition governments in Western Europe 
(Italy, France) was to ensure a degree of Soviet influence in the alliance 
parties and leave open the way for future communist party gains. 

Again there appeared to be some debate and controversy (if not confu- 
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sion) among communist theoreticians about the nature of coalition govern- 
ments in general and in Eastern Europe in particular. Some, such as the 
Hungarian-born Soviet academician E. Varga, recognized the stabilizing 
and organizing function of the contemporary capitalist state and believed 
that coalition governments in Eastern Europe should be of a transitional 
nature, assuming a middle position between the old bourgeois states and 
the Soviet state. This would allow for some of the institutions of these 
governments to be creatively reshaped without complete destruction of the 
old state.*? The only really coherent and authoritative theoretical contribu- 
tion to communist coalition theory in the 1940s is that of Chinese leader 
Mao Zedong, On Coalition Government, published in April 1945. Having 
dealt seriously with the question of coalition government since 1935 dur- 
ing the popular front era, Mao, like Lenin, viewed coalitions as being only 
temporary class alliances which would gradually usher in the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. However, seeing coalitions in the light of China’s agrar- 
ian, semifeudal society, Mao assigned the peasants an even greater role 
than Lenin in the art of building class coalitions with the workers. Among 
the proletariat’s coalition partners he also included the national bourgeoisie 
and even such feudal groups as the patriotic princes. According to Mao, 
these classes would all participate in a government coalition wherein the 
communists would take up pivotal positions. The main objective of this 
coalition strategy was to build a “new democratic state system,’ which, as 
specified by Mao, would differ from the Soviet model. Mao’s theories, 
however, had little if any impact on other communist thinkers or on the 
communist movement, not only in Europe but in China as well. In prac- 
tice, Mao, like Tito, resisted Soviet pressure to build a coalition govern- 
ment with bourgeois elements. After his 1949 ascension to power, he 
revised his coalition government theory to accommodate the Leninist the- 
ory of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the communist party in the 
1949 theoretical work On the People’s Democratic Dictatorship.>° 

Although the building of coalition governments in 1944-1947 lacked 
a precise theoretical elaboration, it nevertheless came about as the result of 
a coherent, pragmatic plan. The evidence is scattered, but we know from 
available sources that after the abolition of the Comintern of 1943-1944 a 
plan was devised for a gradualist strategy of ‘“broad coalitions?’ The chief 
protagonists were the Soviet leadership and two former Comintern leaders, 
G. Dimitrov and D. Manuilskii, as well as other European communist 
leaders living at that time in Moscow. In fact, the Soviets and East European 
leaders, while advocating considerable compromises with the middle class 
and peasantry, discouraged any form of radicalism after the liberation of 
the West as well as the East European countries, particularly any attempt 
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on the part of radical elements to establish a proletarian dictatorship. East 
European leaders like the Hungarian M. Rakosi again drew the attention 
of their radical comrades to Lenin’s warning in “‘Left-Wing’ Communism, 
arguing that the duration of a coalition government could be a decade or 
more. Those who, like the Yugoslavs, did deviate in 1944—1945 from the 
coalition formula were pressured (unsuccessfully) to compromise and fol- 
low the established coalition pattern. Even in the Balkan states of Bulgaria 
and Romania, agrarian countries without democratic traditions, caution 
was originally exercised against radicalism. In Czechoslovakia, the Soviets 
supported Gottwald’s “‘specific path toward socialism,’ and in both Czech- 
oslovakia and Hungary genuinely free and democratic elections were held. 
In East Germany the Soviets originally confirmed and supported the East 
German leader A. Ackerman’s thesis of 1946 about “einen besonderen 
deutschen Weg zum Sozialismus” (a special German path to socialism) 
based on coalition politics. According to this thesis Germany should advance 
toward a type of middle democracy situated ‘between bourgeois and social- 
ist democracy.’ Ackerman himself justified his thesis while evoking an 
evolutionary interpretation of Marx’s views about the possibility of a peace- 
ful, democratic way toward socialism in the most developed capitalist 
countries.”! 

In Western Europe the Soviets also discouraged any radicalism within 
the communist parties during and shortly after the war. Thus party leaders 
M. Thorez and P. Togliatti were not allowed to return to France and Italy 
during the war to lead the resistance because of fears that by doing so they 
might spoil relations with the Western allies. The Soviets rather encour- 
aged the participation of both parties in the Committees of National Liber- 
ation which formed the provisional coalition governments of France and 
Italy in 1944. Togliatti returned to Italy in 1944, bringing with him the 
concept of ‘‘a new Party,” and, with Soviet blessings (albeit temporary), 
began to substitute the Leninist notion of dictatorship of the proletariat 
with A. Gramsci’s notion of “‘working class hegemony.’ (Gramsci’s ideas 
on coalitions will be discussed later. ) 

With the establishment of Cominform in 1947 there was again a sharp 
reversal in the thinking and practice regarding communist coalitions. The 
revolutionary ideas of Marx and Lenin again took precedence over the 
evolutionary Marx. The reasons for this shift are varied. First, the interna- 
tional and regional equilibrium of power upon which the large post— World 
War II coalitions of political parties was based began to change drastically 
in 1947. Europe was gradually transformed into a cold-war battlefield. The 
government coalitions became too large to satisfy the many conflicting 
interests in internal and international politics, and the Soviet leaders began 
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to view the payoffs for tolerating coalition governments as not sufficient to 
warrant their existence. They discovered to their surprise that the West, 
while being enormously concerned about communist participation in coali- 
tion governments in Western Europe, exhibited no particular concern over 
events in Eastern Europe. Finally, the Soviet leaders noticed that the 
dissolution of Comintern and communist participation in democratic coali- 
tions were leading to the isolation, inadequate coordination, and increasing 
independence of some of the parties. Radical elements in the communist 
parties, particularly in the East (who disagreed with those leaders who 
believed in an evolutionary path toward socialism) pressed for a speedier 
implementation of the ultimate goal of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Those communist leaders who favored “‘specific paths toward socialism”’ 
were obstructed by the new Soviet line which maintained that government 
coalitions were in fact “‘democratic dictatorships of worker and peasants” 
which, by promoting “class struggle’’ from ‘“‘above and below,” were head- 
ing toward socialist revolution. 

Overall, it seems that the coalitions of 1944-1947 were not an indis- 
pensable tool for the seizure of power either by the Soviets or the European 
communist leaders. For such communist theoreticians as Varga and some 
East and West European leaders they were seen as useful (albeit tempo- 
rary) alliances of political and social forces. In Eastern Europe they pro- 
vided the Soviet leadership with a convenient institution that could be 
abolished in a Leninist fashion at any time Stalin should see fit. The 
experience of coalition governments in 1944-1947 did not have a uniform 
impact in both parts of Europe. In Eastern Europe coalition governments 
would generally be viewed as a negative example for communist takeovers, 
to be used particularly in countries with democratic traditions and demo- 
cratic political cultures such as Czechoslovakia. On the other hand, for the 
Italian party participation in coalition governments would be viewed as 
having provided it with valuable payoffs. As before in the 1930s, coalition 
participation helped it to temporarily regain popularity, prestige, electoral 
votes, and legitimacy. 


Democratic Coalitions: ‘‘Eurocommunism”’ 


So far, the democratic form of communism called Eurocommunism, 
having been born of political practice, has shown itself to be rather weak in 
theory. In essence, it is a derivative concept of Marx’s early humanist, 
revolutionary, and late evolutionary thought reinforced by various thinkers 
such as Gramsci, R. Luxemburg, and perhaps Kautsky. However, it still 
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carries much Leninist legacy. The term Eurocommunism as used here does 
not mean to designate a concept or condition but rather the trend toward 
democratic, pluralistic, and independent communism in advanced, indus- 
trial countries. 

Some of the ideas are not new. Insofar as Eurocommunist theory 
stands for democratic communism and a permanent commitment to the 
values of Western humanism, some of its intellectual origins lie in Marx’s 
early humanistic works, particularly his Economic and Philosophical Manu- 
scripts of 1844. Insofar as Eurocommunist theory represents a commitment 
to democratic values and an evolutionary development of society character- 
ized by respect for democratic institutions, free and universal suffrage, and 
other democratic rights, its theoretical roots are also to be found in Marx’s 
political writings and in the evolutionist thoughts which he and Engels to 
an even greater degree expressed in the later part of their lives. The ambi- 
guities inherent in their works notwithstanding, the Eurocommunists can 
claim, as Kautsky but also Lenin and their followers have done, a truly, 
albeit derivative, Marxist heritage. As it has emerged in the last several 
decades, pluralistic communism or Eurocommunism in the 1970s stands 
in contrast to the one-dimensional revolutionary interpretation of Marx 
put forth by Lenin. Thus Kautsky, a disciple of Engels, was actually the 
first Marxist to attempt a synthesis of the revolutionary and evolutionary 
views of Marx and Engels by harmoniously integrating socialist ideas and 
democratic principles. He might be considered the proto-Eurocommunist. 
Carrillo claims that in Kautsky’s critique of Lenin, The Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, “there are certain arguments that seem rather reasonable?’ The 
French Eurocommunist theoretician Jean Elleinstein goes even further. He 
says that Kautsky was wrong about the political situation in Russia, but 
that he was right about political democracy, while Lenin was wrong on this 
score.>? 

The “‘Eurocommunists” Carrillo, Elleinstein, and others can and do 
claim as part of their heritage the writings of the brilliant theoretician and 
leader of the German and Polish communist parties, Rosa Luxemburg. 
Luxemburg did not treat Marx’s theories as did Lenin, seeking out the 
quirks in Marx’s work to support her own interpretations and theoretical 
framework. For Luxemburg, Marx was a great theoretician but also a 
fallible one, and his hypotheses and theoretical conclusions were limited to 
the times in which he lived. She was one of the first communist theoreti- 
clans to point out the inherent danger of Leninism, of confusing the 
dictatorship of the proletariat with the dictatorship of the vanguard minor- 
ity party. She viewed Lenin’s dictatorship as the Eurocommunists do 
today—as being a product of the backward socioeconomic and political 
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conditions in Russian society, which mitigated against the effective opera- 
tion of Western democratic institutions such as parliament. ““The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,’ Luxemburg argued, “‘consists in the manner of 
applying democracy, not in its elimination?’ Although Luxemburg viewed 
the nature of democratic institutions as far from being satisfactory, she 
pointed out that “‘it is a well-known and indisputable fact that without a 
free and untrammeled press, without the unlimited right of association 
and assemblage, the rule of the broad mass of the people is entirely 
unthinkable”? Luxemburg opposed Lenin’s conspiratorial tactics and 
adhered to the democratic character of the socialist movement. Her think- 
ing did not pivot exclusively on revolution (as did that of Lenin) or exclu- 
sively on evolution (as did the thinking of social democrats like Bernstein). 
At the heart of her theories and practical positions were both the revolution 
and evolution. In synthesizing the revolutionary views of Marx and Engels, 
she emphasized the necessity of mass action along with parliamentary 
action.>* 

Insofar as Eurocommunism specifically advocated the undertaking of 
coalitions with other political and social forces as a strategy to be utilized 
by the working class, the main theoretical work which can be viewed as 
proto-Eurocommunist is that of Gramsci. Gramsci, like Luxemburg, was 
inspired by the Bolshevik example but refused to consider it as a model to 
be followed in the socially, economically, and culturally more advanced 
West European countries. Gramsci, however, attached importance not only 
to Marx and Lenin but also to Machiavelli and the overall tradition of 
Western political thinking since the Renaissance. Gramsci’s eleven-year 
sojourn in Mussolini’s prisons (1926—1937), where he also died, gave him 
time during which to reflect on communist theories and to make his own 
contribution. He in turn inspired other European communist thinkers in 
their writing and their search for a road to socialism different from that 
being followed in Soviet Russia. 

Unlike Lenin, who made some observations similar to those of Gramsci 
shortly before his death in his final work, “Left-Wing’’ Communism, Gramsci 
was the first communist theoretician to initiate the search for genuinely 
democratic political coalitions. The first ever Marxist theorist of culture 
and of political superstructure asked the questions not only if and why 
coalitions should be formed, but what kinds should be undertaken and 
with whom and, most importantly, how. He addressed the important ques- 
tions of equilibrium and disequilibrium, compatibility of interests of coali- 
tion partners, and the size of coalitions as important factors in the strategy 
of coalition building. His major theme was the concept of “‘working class 
hegemony,” which Gramsci (without directly admitting it) wanted to sub- 
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stitute for Lenin’s revolutionary reinterpretation of Marx’s dictatorship of 
the proletariat. In contrast to the tactics successful in the feudal aristocracy 
of tsarist Russia, the concept of “hegemony,” designed to suit the different 
circumstances of the parliamentary bourgeois democracy of Europe, is 
described by Gramsci as leading to equilibrium among the various hetero- 
geneous forces in society. Gramsci’s equilibrium, like hegemony itself, can 
only be achieved by a changing consensus, by seeking “allies,” and not by 
violent coercion. When such equilibrium exists, a “homogenous politico- 
economic-historical bloc’ — another crucial Gramsci concept —can be inau- 
gurated. A historical bloc can be formed within a coalition of the basic 
forces in (Italian) society such as the workers and the middle class, the 
peasant masses and the Catholic Church. Gramsci emphasized the need for 
studying coalition building as the means for forging consensus as a prereq- 
uisite for “hegemony” and the victory of ‘“‘a historical bloc?’ His theories 
were to be recognized after World War II as a great contribution not only to 
Italian Marxism but also to the development of communist thought in 
Europe in general. 

The development of Eurocommunist theory of alliances has corres- 
ponded with the practical politics of some West European parties, particu- 
larly the Italian (PCI), and gradually such others as the Spanish Commu- 
nist party (PCE). The 1947 Comintern criticism of the strategy of coalition 
politics was only formally accepted by the pci. The Pci did not give up but 
rather continued to develop coalition strategies, endeavoring since the 
mid-1950s to form a broad electoral and parliamentarian coalition of Ital- 
ian political and social forces, including socialists and Catholics, and the 
middle class and peasantry. The Italian leader P. Togliatti’s 1956 concept of 
“‘polycentrism”’ of autonomous communism merged with Gramsci’s legacy 
of “‘hegemonic bloc”’ and manifested itself in the program of the PcI which 
culminated in the 1970s with E. Berlinguer’s concept of “historic compro- 
mise”’ with the Christian Democratic party. Gramsci’s legacy and the Ital- 
ian communist example were also followed since the mid-1950s by the PCE, 
which under Carrillo’s leadership began to advocate and work toward a 
frente nacional antifranquista, while expanding the scope of alliance part- 
ners to include Catholics and other social forces in the 1960s. A similar 
road was followed by several other West European parties. 

Eurocommunist theory was further developed in Carrillo’s book 
Eurocommunism and the State, published in 1977. Carrillo is not a political 
theoretician but rather a politician. Thus his arguments are not entirely 
smooth on the theoretical level. His book, however, is a powerful and 
important one, as suggested by the vitriolic Soviet and East European 
criticism it has stimulated. The main thesis of Carrillo’s work is that 
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socialism will be achieved in the developed countries of the advanced West 
by using democratic means to form a genuinely democratic coalition 
described as a “‘new political formation?’ Carrillo’s main arguments have 
their inspiration in the ideas of Marx and Engels and some of Lenin’s and 
Kautsky’s ideas, but also those of Luxemburg and Gramsci. He repeats 
the point made in Marx’s Manifesto about the need to “‘raise the proletariat 
to the position of ruling class, to win the battle of democracy??? He main- 
tains that the work of Marx and Engels (albeit Marx was wrong about 
certain things) is basically ‘“‘valid”’ for communists who want “‘to transform 
present-day capitalist society by democratic means?’ Lenin, in Carrillo’s 
view, was only “‘half-right’’ when he declared that despite ‘“‘an immense 
abundance and diversity of political . . . forms all communist governments 
in their essence will necessarily be a single one: the dictatorship of the 
proletariat?’ According to Carrillo, this is no longer true. 

As Carrillo says, restating the evolutionary views of Marx in counter- 
point to Lenin, today “‘the diversity and abundance of political forms likewise 
entails the possibility of the dictatorship of the proletariat not being necessary.”°° 
According to Carrillo’s restatement of Luxemburg’s argument, Lenin and 
his followers, including Carrillo himself, underestimated and belittled the 
value of democracy. Struggle against “bourgeois democracy” became an 
“obsession” within the communist movement. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat and violence were an “‘unavoidable historic necessity,” but only 
in the underdeveloped countries where the workers “were completely igno- 
rant of democracy.” This is true in all present socialist countries, with the 
exception of Czechoslovakia. Dictatorship might still be necessary in the 
underdeveloped countries. In the developed countries of the West, how- 
ever, as Carrillo states, the peaceful transformation of society can occur. 


As to coalition politics in the developed countries of the West, Carrillo 
views class or penetrative coalitions as obsolete. Coalition building, defined 
as genuine democratic political coalitions, which he calls “‘the new political 
formation,’ acquires decisive importance. It is “‘linked’’ to ‘“‘the new his- 
toric bloc,’ and to “the question of “anti-monopolistic alliances?”>’ As to 
what kinds of coalitions should be formed, particularly their size, and how 
they should come into existence, Carrillo’s vision goes beyond the purely 
electoral coalition. Temporary coalitions may become genuine democratic 
alliances of several parties and social organizations based on consensus. 
Doubtless, Eurocommunist theory, though weak and untested, pre- 
sents an ideological challenge to Leninist thought and its interpretation. 
This is particularly true of the PCE’s platform. The 1978 congress of this 
party set a precedent by symbolically dropping the Leninist label and 
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changing the party’s designation from ‘Marxist-Leninist’ to “Marxist 
revolutionary and democratic.” As the continuous Soviet polemic with the 
Eurocommunist thinkers reveals, Soviet and also some East European 
ideologists still view the bullet as more reliable than the ballot. In Leninist 
fashion, they argue that the communist parties must not abide by the will 
of the electorate. This can create only an “arithmetic” and not a “‘political”’ 
majority. The Eurocommunist criticism of Leninism, forcefully stated by 
Carrillo and other Eurocommunist leaders and theoreticians such as M. 
Azcarate and J. Elleinstein, has brought them into collision with conser- 
vative ideologists in the USSR and Eastern Europe who have accused them 
of reviving Kautsky and Bernstein. By virtue of the Eurocommunists’ 
refusal to entirely deny the validity of Lenin’s thought, emphasizing instead 
the humanistic and evolutionary interpretation of Marx freed of the bag- 
gage of Russian Byzantian heritage, Eurocommunism, although not a 
unified concept or strategy, may potentially represent an alternative to 
Leninism. 


Conclusion 


Despite continuous theoretical search by contemporary Western Marx- 
ists (not included in this essay) there is still no coherent theory on political 
coalitions of direct political value. Political theoreticians in the West, accept- 
ing the fact that democratic coalitions simply exist (and not questioning 
their existence) have developed their theories basically by asking how and 
when coalitions are built, what payoffs they afford, and what size they 
should be. Many communist theoreticians, on the other hand, have debated 
for at least one hundred years, and still continue to debate, why and if 
democratic coalitions should be pursued. Frequently debated has been the 
issue of what kinds of coalitions should be formed, and occasionally who 
should be able to join, but the crucial questions of how and when coalitions 
should be formed have been touched on only very briefly and only by 
theoreticians more closely associated with theories of democratic commu- 
nism or so-called Eurocommunism. 

Thus some generalizations advanced in Western theories on political 
coalitions, such as Riker’s thoughts on political payoffs and Axelrod’s 
notion of compatibility and conflicting interests, can be useful in the study 
of communist theories on coalitions. Usually the hypotheses advanced by 
the students of coalition behavior in Western political systems are, so far, 
only peripheral to the understanding of communist coalition theories. 

This state of affairs occurs primarily because Marx’s and Engels’ 
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theoretical work has produced little theory on the subject of politics and 
political alliances. They touched on this important subject casually and 
only very seldom. The ambiguities and unresolved contradictions in their 
theories make at least three different interpretations of their work pos- 
sible. Besides the humanistic interpretations of the early works of Marx, 
there can be found two additional contradictory interpretations: revolu- 
tionary and evolutionary. The first is genetically linked to Lenin, particu- 
larly his concept of the communist party as a vanguard of the revolution, 
and what is ambiguously defined as Leninism. The second is linked to 
social democracy. 

Lenin’s theories, basically, as strategy and tactics for revolution by the 
elite party, focus on politics in general and on coalition politics in particu- 
lar. The twists in his theories notwithstanding, it is obvious that he favored 
the communists working within political coalitions, but only for tactical 
and manipulative reasons. Lenin’s envisaged tactical alliances were group- 
ings basically intended as a means for the abolition, by revolutionary steps, 
of democratic institutions and the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Nevertheless, Lenin does provide some important thoughts on 
coalition building, compromise, and concessions but also coalition manip- 
ulation and the destruction of democratic coalitions, ideas which have 
been of major theoretical importance to communist parties both during 
Lenin’s lifetime and thereafter. 

There were some debates in the Comintern in the 1920s and 1930s on 
the issue of coalitions, coalition building, and coalition manipulation. Coali- 
tion manipulation and infiltration of socialist parties had to be radically 
changed in 1934-1935 for a policy of electoral and parliamentarian coali- 
tions. In this shift, more important than theory was practice. Events them- 
selves were the guide. After World War II there was a short-lived experi- 
ment with coalition governments. Again, coalition building was not so 
much the result of theoretical debate as of practical experience amidst 
theoretical confusion. Only in the last few decades did communist theore- 
ticians and leaders begin to discuss democratic coalitions and question how 
and when coalitions should be formed and the serious degree of commit- 
ment to coalition partners. 

Pluralistic communism, or Eurocommunism, is in many respects the 
antithesis of Leninism and the very negation of Stalinism. It makes Marx- 
ism synonymous with democratic socialism, if not social democracy. 
Themselves products of a different political culture, the Eurocommunists 
see Lenin’s thought on coalitions as unfit for the advanced, developed 
countries of the West. As the Eurocommunists profess, it is not the tactical 
alliance leading to the overthrow of democratic institutions and to the 
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establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, but rather the commu- 
nist parties working within democratic systems by building genuine demo- 
cratic coalitions, such as the “historical bloc” or the “‘new political forma- 
tion,” that can enable the communists in the West to facilitate a peaceful 
transition toward socialism. The prime motivating factor in the formation 
of such coalitions does not necessarily have to do with ideological consider- 
ations. More important is the calculation of expected political payoffs in 
the attempt to minimize conflicts of interests and ideological incompatibility. 

As to the body of Eurocommunist thought, some of it is utopian, 
while some of it now (1988) is regarded as a bit passé in non-Eurocommunist 
Western Marxism and exists in hypothetical form awaiting empirical vali- 
dation. But even in this untested form it presents the only attempt for 
Marxists today to follow Marx’s favorite motto—De omnibus dubitandum 
(All things are subject to doubt). 


PART 1 


Regional Studies: Europe 
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Overview 


Trond Gilberg 


As indicated by the chapter by Jiri Valenta, Marxist thought, as 
exemplified by the writings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, contributed little 
to the systematic study of coalitions because Lenin considered such arrange- 
ments necessary tactical devices which were mere preliminaries to the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, while the two German 
thinkers tended to promote the idea of coalitions as reactions to existing 
situations and developments rather than strategic devices for socioeco- 
nomic and political change. The dearth of systematic Marxist thought 
about coalitions does not preclude the possibility that practitioners of 
Marxism may have behaved in ways which were analyzable or predictable 
from the vantage point of coalition theory. The individual contributions of 
the rest of this book will address this possibility, thus providing insights 
into likely coalition behavior by Marxists in the future. 

The fact that the first Marxist-inspired revolution in the world occurred 
in a country which was, at least in part, European, with revolutionary 
leaders drawing their inspiration from the Germans Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, produced a predilection for interpreting this political doctrine 
from the vantage point of European realities and contexts. The fact that 
the Russians were the only successful Marxist revolutionaries for a consid- 
erable period of time ensured the dominance of the Kremlin in the interna- 
tional communist movement. This predilection for a European bias in 
interpreting political relationships obscured the possibilities of coalition 
strategies and tactics based on different cultural, socioeconomic, and polit- 
ical realities, and it took another successful revolution under Marxist aus- 
pices to broaden the perspective on this question. The Chinese Revolution, 
based upon Mao’s thought, reestablished the notion that coalition strate- 
gies and tactics are appropriate in agrarian and non-Western societies as 
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well; the context and players differ, but the “rules of the game” may 
indeed apply to very different socioeconomic, cultural, or political con- 
texts. But it is also clear that the specific manifestations of coalition behav- 
ior among Marxists are likely to depend upon those specific circumstances 
of region and of country. These circumstances will provide the context in 
which any political organization— whether such an organization is system 
supportive or dedicated to the destruction of that system in all or part of its 
manifestations — must operate. 

The existing political and socioeconomic order and the cultural tradi- 
tions of society provide more than a framework within which political 
organizations operate; they help establish the mindset of its citizenry, the 
screen of perception through which reality is seen by all practitioners. 
Thus it is likely that European Marxists think like Europeans, and not like 
Middle Easterners or Africans. A study of European Marxism, then, must 
focus on those specifically European aspects of life that are likely to exer- 
cise a crucial influence upon thinking and perceptions among political 
practitioners in that context. 

The European political and socioeconomic context in the second half 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth had a number 
of characteristics which were common to the region, while others existed 
in the western but not in the eastern part of the continent. Throughout 
Europe the period in question was characterized by institution building 
and the establishment of political processes and procedures which attempted 
to regularize political behavior. Institutionalization was fairly advanced. In 
the economic sector, modernization had begun, characterized by the devel- 
opment of industry and attendant urbanization. Educational institutions 
were established and expanded. There developed an industrial proletariat 
and an urban bourgeoisie, and various programs and institutions were 
established to deal with the social problems of the area. Throughout the 
region, then, a process of political development was under way; differences 
between east and west and among specific contexts had to do with degrees 
of political development. 

Other aspects of politics and social life in Europe varied greatly from 
east to west and north to south. In western and northwestern Europe, 
political development had already advanced considerably beyond institu- 
tionalization and the regularization of political processes by the turn of the 
century. Here the birth pangs of mass political participation were already 
over; groups and parties formed and political pluralization had taken place. 
This was particularly important in terms of the new industrial proletariat, 
which had formed its trade unions, youth organizations, self-help socie- 
ties, and political parties. In some cases the labor parties were already 
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among the largest in the domestic political context; in others they had a 
long way to go, but there was steady expansion. In some countries, and 
notably Germany, the regime refused to accept full political citizenship for 
the burgeoning mass movement of the working class; in others, like England 
and Scandinavia, these parties and organizations were all on their way to 
political respectability. The political context in which local leftist parties 
operated thus differed even in this subregion. But, on the whole, “‘politi- 
cization” here meant not merely institution building but also mass partici- 
pation and group formation. 

In southern and eastern Europe, on the other hand, mass participa- 
tion was not as highly developed and certainly not accepted by the local 
political elites. Participation, when it occurred, tended to be anomic and 
sporadic rather than organized. Marxists, therefore, operated in a funda- 
mentally different context here, and could be expected to develop different 
behavior patterns and organizational forms. 

These regional differences were compounded by different degrees of 
socioeconomic development and also values and attitudes on such funda- 
mental political issues as individual rights versus collective needs, religious 
preferences and the political posture of the churches, and the rights of 
assembly and petition. No political practitioner could escape these con- 
straints and opportunities of time and place. 

The following two chapters examine the coalition strategies and tac- 
tics of Marxist parties and organizations in Western and Eastern Europe, 
recognizing the important differences between these two regions, while 
also keeping in mind the similarities that existed (and will continue to 
exist). Subsequent chapters will examine Marxist behavior in other regions 
of the world. 
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Marxists and Coalitions in Western Europe 
Trond Gilberg 


As pointed out by Jiri Valenta, Marxist thinkers from Marx and 
Engels to the contemporary political leaders of the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, and China have grappled with the problem of relations between 
Marxist organizations and other structures, particularly parties and other 
political entities of the domestic political order. In addition, Marxists, 
as avowed internationalists, have attempted to put these relationships 
in the context of the internationalistic tendencies and outlooks that 
generate the ideological “package” we know as “‘Marxism:’ Since Western 
Europe produced the earliest Marxists and also appeared to be the region 
most likely to experience a successful revolution under Marxist auspices, 
the dividing lines between various factions, all of which claimed the 
heritage of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, were drawn most sharply 
there in the late nineteenth century and during the first two decades of 
the twentieth. After the Russian Revolution this change was primarily 
between the communists (‘‘Marxists-Leninists”) and the “‘others’”’; since 
the communist parties had acquired a powerful patron in the ruling 
Soviet party, they became the primary focus of analysis and policy 
by the non-Marxist forces of West European politics. This does not mean 
that other Marxist parties were unimportant; rather, these structures 
became themselves the object of communist policies since the latter 
utilized the former as elements of coalition strategy and tactics in the 
communists’ broader quest for power in the societies of Western Europe. 
The primary focus of this chapter is therefore those parties of the region 
which called themselves ‘“‘ccommunist,’ adhered to “Marxism-Leninism” 
as defined in the Kremlin, and maintained a special relationship with 
the cpsu. The coalition strategies and tactics of these parties were (and 
are) a mixture of ideological preconditions, pragmatic assessments of 
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political opportunities and liabilities, and the personality traits of party 
leaders. 


The Communist Weltanschauung 


Proletarian Internationalism 


Communists and their organizations exist in a curious relationship to 
their socioeconomic and political environments. One of the most funda- 
mental aspects of communist life has always been the existence of proletar- 
ian internationalism, a special relationship based on international solidarity. 
This solidarity presumably supersedes attachments to the local environ- 
ment and the political manifestations therein. Communists are, presuma- 
bly, obliged to consider this international relationship before their local 
policies are established. This does not mean that all strategies and tactics 
of communist parties are determined by proletarian internationalism; 
Lenin and all other subsequent leaders of the Soviet party have empha- 
sized the need for proper concern with the local environment, and tactical 
flexibility has always been stressed. But it is also true that there is a 
doctrinal core of communism which cannot be jettisoned, even if such an 
act would be beneficial in the local situation and for a short period of time. 
Communist parties may occasionally behave like “normal” parties, but 
they are definitely different, both because of proletarian internationalism 
and because of their doctrinal basis. 


Relationships with Other Forces and 
Organizations of the Left 


Because of its claim to doctrinal purity and the “one right way,” 
organized communism is profoundly ambivalent about other forces and 
organizations on the political left. On the one hand, the existence of social- 
ists, social democrats, Trotskyists, and even leftist “bourgeois” parties is 
detrimental to the “‘unity” of this side of the political spectrum, and the 
communists have always been dedicated to this unity as a final theoretical 
goal. On the other hand, history has decisively denied the communists the 
unity which they craved in theory, and this has meant that practical steps 
must be made to regulate relations with those other leftist organizations. 
These relations have varied greatly over time, partly because of policies 
established in Moscow, and partly because of local considerations. 
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Relationships with “Bourgeois” 
Organizations and Parties 


Because of the pluralization of the political party systems in Western 
Europe, local communist parties, from the very inception of their exist- 
ence, faced the vexing problem of a great many parties and organizations 
which could not be described as “‘leftist” or “‘progressive;’ but rather 
represented all kinds of ideological variations, ranging from “left-leaning” 
liberals to arch-conservative nationalists (and, of course, fascists in many 
countries during the interwar period). As much as the European commu- 
nists rejected the doctrines of these parties, they remained a fact of politi- 
cal life throughout the entire period since the Russian Revolution, and 
practical relations had to be established. These relations, too, varied greatly 
over time, depending on the often bewildering change on the local political 
scene. 


While policies toward local leftists and “‘bourgeois” elements (under 
the auspices of the prevailing policy line from Moscow) have remained the 
primary strategic and tactical concerns of West European communists for 
sixty years, the line followed vis-a-vis each subset of actors was profoundly 
determined by the doctrinal core of organized communism and political 
events in each system at any one time. Since entire libraries have been filled 
with discussions of communist doctrine, I shall be brief on this subject, 
concentrating on those elements which had the greatest impact upon com- 
munist coalition behavior. Among these points, the following are decisive. 

The communist commitment to public ownership of the means of production 
in banking, industry, commerce, and trade. Since the splits between West 
European parties traditionally can be traced to differences in economic 
doctrine, the communist emphasis on nationalization in many sectors helped 
establish its negative relationship with a multitude of parties and organiza- 
tions doctrinally and operationally dedicated to free enterprise and capital- 
ism. Occasional attempts by local communists to cooperate with these 
ideological counterparts in economic doctrine were therefore interpreted as 
mere “maneuvers,” which must be dismissed, at least until a truly desper- 
ate situation arose. 

The emphasis on eventual destruction of private agriculture and the achieve- 
ment of collectivization. Even though many “‘adjustments” have been made 
by communist parties and mass organizations in the field of agrarian pol- 
icy, the fact remains that doctrinally the demise of private agriculture is 
established as both inevitable and beneficial—inevitable because of the 
unstoppable march of history to its predetermined end, and beneficial 
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because public ownership in this sector is, presumably, the key to higher 
production in “‘postcapitalist”’ agriculture. Such a doctrine is diametrically 
opposed to one of the most durable political and socioeconomic phenom- 
ena in European politics, namely the peasantry’s commitment to private 
ownership of the land and the rights to the production emerging from it. 
Given the innate conservatism of the peasantry, the issue of land ownership 
was key to one of the most fundamental hostilities in West European 
history, namely the struggle between communist and agrarian parties. 

The communist rejection of political pluralism. If the political history of 
Western Europe in the twentieth century can be said to have produced a 
fundamental principle, then political pluralism, as manifested by the 
development of many parties and interest organizations, may be said to be 
the one most important such principle. Furthermore, the existence of such 
a great variety of political actors was based on wide cultural acceptance of 
the right to choose one’s own group and to compete for political power 
through this organization. Despite diversity and competition, several of 
the countries in Western Europe developed a broadly based agreement on 
the fundamentals of the system, which made it possible to stress unity in 
diversity. The communist penchant for organic government, in which the 
individual citizen stands in direct relationship with the political elites 
through the mechanisms of political mobilization, is in strong contrast to 
this pluralist principle. Thus, whereas the ruling party in Great Britain 
accepts as a matter of course, indeed of necessity, the existence of “Her 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition,’ communists look with great skepticism upon 
such manifestations and are wont to mutter threateningly about ‘‘faction- 
alism”’ and “‘antiparty behavior.’ These manifestations are more than mere 
semantics—they indicate the fundamental difference between pluralism 
and political mobilization, between individualism and collectivism. In a 
pluralistic political culture the relationship between the communists and 
other participants was bound to be strained and difficult. 

The communist penchant for monopolizing “the truth’ in the form of an 
exclusivist 1deology. Countless analysts have stressed the extent to which 
Marxist ideology has stood in the way of any meaningful cooperation and 
collaboration between communists and others in a pluralistic political set- 
ting. It has also been argued that we should not overemphasize the exclu- 
Sivist aspects of the ideology; Marxism, it has been said, never precluded 
communist maneuverability. Both of these points are, paradoxically, cor- 
rect. Communist parties in Western Europe have often shown extreme 
maneuverability, and have been wont to change alliances practically over- 
night, but this facility did not enhance their credibility; on the contrary, 
most other participants in the political system considered such communist 
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policies as mere maneuvers which would be discarded as soon as the 
tactical advantages had been reaped. It is this legacy of skepticism and 
mistrust that is now haunting the so-called Eurocommunist parties in 
Western Europe as they attempt to convince a doubting electorate about 
their real commitment to political pluralism. 


The extreme tactical flexibility of the communists, coupled with their 
strategic commitment to the eventual capture of political power and the 
exclusion of all other political elements, also forced numerous splits in the 
ranks of the old Marxist parties of Western Europe. There had been sig- 
nificant policy differences between factions of the old socialist organiza- 
tions of the region even in Marx’s time, and the progenitor of international 
revolution was himself a dedicated ideological infighter, but by and large 
these organizations remained intact until the beginning of the twentieth 
century, when the frictions between revolutionary and reformist tendencies 
boiled over into open splits. This trend was accelerated by the advent of 
World War I. The Zimmerwald conference marks the turning point in this 
development. After that crucial event, the idea of a unified international 
movement, based on Karl Marx’s thought, was no longer valid. From that 
time on, various groups and political parties, all claiming adherence to the 
master’s thought, struggled for power and influence in the political left in 
Western Europe. The policy line of the communist parties in the region 
illustrated this tactical jockeying for advantage as well as the persistent 
quest of these parties for local power while at the same time maintaining 
strong (and subservient) ties with Moscow. 


The Changing Policy Line of 
International Communism 


Throughout the decades of international communism in Europe, the 
problems of relations with other political manifestations in the local 
environment and with Moscow have produced periods of different policy 
lines for the communist parties of the region. During such periods the 
fundamental tenets of the ideology were modified, but not basically 
changed; it was always understood that at some point, and given the 
right circumstances, these basic tenets would once again be operationa- 
lized. Since the Russian Revolution, the following time periods can be 
distinguished. 
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The Movement in Hiatus: 1917-1919 


In the months immediately following the Russian Revolution pressing 
domestic concerns prevented the leaders of the Bolshevik party from 
actively seeking a firm role in the international communist movement. 
This was therefore a period in which each communist party in Western 
Europe was basically left to its own devices; in many countries the leftist 
factions in existing socialist and social democratic parties began to organize 
their eventual split from the mother organization and the formation of 
their own separate parties. Policy lines were therefore often confused and 
contradictory. Common to all these diffuse leftist groups were revolution- 
ary enthusiasm and the expectation that the world revolution was just 
around the corner. For this reason relations with the “bourgeois” parties 
were strained and coalitions were rejected, while relations with the left 
remained murky and unfocused as the Bolshevik groups (many without a 
clear-cut notion of the meaning of Leninist bolshevism) sought to establish 
themselves. Economic policy lines were not firm, especially in regard to 
agriculture, but many of the leftist optimists of the day dismissed these 
problems in favor of the grand goal of power and societal transformation. 
As for religion, it was clear that any real leftist must reject such foolish 
nonsense, which had been used for the purpose of keeping the working 
people in subjugation for centuries. Permeating all of this was a diffuse 
optimism, both about the inevitable result of current political upheavals 
and the solution to the many practical problems confronting the would-be 
builders of a new society and a new world.” 


The Formation of the Comintern and 
the Crest of the Revolutionary Wave: 1919-1921 


Early in 1919 the Communist International (Comintern) was formed. 
Power had been consolidated in Bolshevik hands in the core of Russia, and 
it was time to turn attention to international communism and the achieve- 
ment of the world revolution by means of strict organization and coordina- 
tion of political activities in Europe and elsewhere. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International (ECCI) was conceived as “the 
general staff of world revolution,’ and its headquarters in Hotel Lux in 
Moscow (the city where the entire Bolshevik government moved in late 
1918) began to coordinate the activities of all communist parties abroad. 
Gone was the acceptance and diffuse revolutionary optimism and local 
initiative; now the ECCI, in typical Leninist fashion, set about the task of 
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establishing the one correct line in all fields of communist policy. This was 
to have profound effects upon the latitude accorded local communist par- 
ties in the field of coalitions and coalition strategies. 

Since 1919 represented the height of revolutionary optimism, the ECCI 
declared that relations with other political actors in the local environment 
was a secondary question, and that the primary concern of all communists 
must be the revolutionary offensive, which would manifest itself in strikes, 
mass demonstrations, organizational expansion, and even clandestine 
operations, if such were needed to topple the seemingly feeble “bourgeois” 
governments of Western Europe. Social democrats and socialists must be 
dealt with ruthlessly for what they were—errand boys of capitalism and 
the bourgeoisie. The strategy of united fronts from below must be utilized; 
in this strategy, the communist parties must mercilessly ““unmask”’ the 
activities of class treason in which the social democrats were engaged, 
while the masses of these organizations must be won over for the commu- 
nist cause. This, then, became the first wave of splitting efforts in the mass 
organizations of the working class, notably the trade unions and the coop- 
erative movement, as well as in the leftist parties themselves. 

In 1920, at the second congress of the Comintern, the centralization 
of the organization was formally established in the famous (or infamous) 
twenty-one points, which spelled out the preconditions for membership in 
the world organizaton. These points basically represented the Russian 
revolutionary experience and contained many elements which were alien to 
the political environments of much of Western Europe, and this fact 
spurred a vigorous period of controversy within the Comintern, in which 
several parties refused to succumb to some of the twenty-one points. This 
conflict, which culminated in the “‘bolshevization” of West European com- 
munist parties in 1923-1924 (see below) represented the “‘shaking down” 
of the organization after a period of organizational uncertainty.* 

With the promulgation of the twenty-one points and the emergence of 
the Russian party as the predominant force in the Comintern, a powerful 
incentive for endless conflict had emerged inside the international organi- 
zation, indeed in the working class movement as a whole. The twenty-one 
points established rigid organizational rules which offended those groups 
that adhered to Marxism (or elements thereof) but refused to establish 
strict internal discipline and a hierarchial organization. Chief among these 
groups were the anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists, who constituted small 
factions in some leftist parties, especially in Northern and Central Europe, 
but carried much greater influence south of the Alps.* The social demo- 
crats and moderate socialists, while theoretical adherents of Marxism, 
criticized the autocratic elements of the twenty-one points and especially 
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rejected the rules of clandestine organization and the ban on religion, 
which, they claimed, reflected the Russian experience, not the West Euro- 
pean tradition.” The seeds of future splits between allegedly Marxist par- 
ties and groups were sown. 


The Period of United Fronts and the Final Bolshevization 
of West European Communist Parties: 1921-1928 


The second congress had established the internal prerequisites for the 
world organization; the third redefined the relationship between commu- 
nists and others in the local political environment, and therefore effected a 
major change in communist coalition strategies. Basically the third con- 
gress took note of the fact that the revolutionary wave, which had produced 
significant unrest in Europe but failed to establish another Soviet regime, 
had crested, and that the bourgeoisie had begun a counteroffensive to 
consolidate its power. Under these circumstances communist parties must 
be prepared to take such measures as would be necessary for survival in a 
defensive period. In relations with the social democrats and socialists, 
united fronts from above were encouraged; basically a front would involve 
cooperation between the party leaderships involved, and would thus repre- 
sent a form of coalition. At the same time, united fronts from below 
remained a favorite tactic of the ECCI; in effect this meant that local com- 
munists were expected to continue their efforts to undermine the mass 
base of the very parties with whom they negotiated and cooperated at the 
leadership level. Small wonder that subsequent communist coalition 
efforts were spurned or seen with a great deal of skepticism among social 
democrats and socialists. 

The new coalition strategy involved limited cooperation also with the 
“progressive bourgeoisie,’ which in practice meant that, under certain 
circumstances, nonsocialist parties in the center or center-left of the ideo- 
logical spectrum could be approached for limited cooperation and limited 
coalitions. This was the first time that the Eccr had crossed the line 
between socialism and capitalism in its coalition strategy, and the moves 
produced some heated debates in the Comintern and its associated forums. 
Thus the Norwegian Labor party (DNA) protested strenuously through its 
leader, Martin Tranmael, who accused the Comintern of “‘right-wing devi- 
ationism.” This was a particularly severe criticism for the ECCI, because the 
DNA was one of the few West European parties in which the majority had 
decided for the Comintern, while a smaller, right-wing group broke out 
and formed the Norwegian Social Democratic party in 1921. The EccI had 
consistently nurtured high hopes for the DNA, at times even hinting that 
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the revolution was next on the agenda in Norway. Now the undisputed 
leader of that party had defied a number of credos in the Comintern by 
criticizing the leadership of that organization on a crucial question of 
coalition strategies. It was time for the ‘“‘bolshevization” of the DNA (see 
below).° 

In 1926 another form of coalition strategy was sponsored by the ECCI. 
This was the so-called Labor Party approach, in which all left-wing parties 
would join forces in an umbrella organization, which would have a joint 
leadership, while each participating member would retain its own organi- 
zational machinery and considerable political autonomy. This was a rather 
obvious strategy for parties unable to generate much support on their own; 
it allowed for united fronts from above and below at the same time and 
enhanced the power of the small communist parties by establishing their 
political equality with the much larger social democratic parties. (Almost 
all the communist parties were small in Western Europe at this point, due 
to the successful process of ‘“‘bolshevization?’) This line was so transparent 
that it had little practical success, but virtually all West European commu- 
nist parties tried it. There were no Tranmaels in these parties and thus no 
accusations of Comintern deviations this time. The intervening event pre- 
venting such heresy was the “‘bolshevization” of the communist parties, 
which occurred in 1923-1924.’ 

Bolshevization was a seemingly necessary result of the twenty-one 
conditions and their implementation. The synchronization of political tac- 
tics, strategies, even basic outlooks which was envisioned in the conditions 
could not be implemented without “administrative measures,’ since ele- 
ments in many West European communist parties resisted some or all of 
the conditions. Throughout the period 1921-1924, and culminating in the 
latter year, the Soviet elements within the EccI leadership consolidated 
their position and then set about the task of reducing recalcitrant commu- 
nist parties to submission. This goal was reached by means of a series of 
purges and splits in most West European communist parties, in which 
“‘autonomist’”’ elements were politically eliminated, while safe “‘yes-men” 
were installed in the respective leadership organs. By the middle of the 
decade the Comintern had become a “‘lean’’ organization, in which extreme 
centralization and discipline prevailed. This centralization was purchased 
at the expense of domestic influence, however, as large numbers of com- 
munist party members voted for “‘bolshevization” with their feet, away 
from their erstwhile comrades. Many of the prominent leaders from the 
period 1918—1923 also chose to refuse this form of synchronization and 
rejoined the social democrats and the socialists. The result of this process 
was inevitable: the Comintern proclaimed external flexibility in coalition 
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strategies while practicing extreme control in its own organization. This 
discrepancy was not lost on observers in Western Europe. The coalition 
efforts of 1921-1928 were, by and large, dismal failures.® 

In many ways the period 1920—1928 was crucial in determining the 
fate of the international working class movement in Western Europe. Dur- 
ing this period the Soviet party became predominant in the Comintern, 
and the last vestiges of real internationalism were rubbed out in the CPsu, 
so that the ECCI became just another instrument of Soviet state foreign 
policy. This transformation of the Comintern required the final subjugation 
of all of the organization’s member parties to the central leadership, now 
firmly in the hands of the Soviets. And since the Soviet state must of neces- 
sity deal with other states, all of them controlled by “bourgeois” elites, 
there was an increased need for local communist parties to show greater 
flexibility in their respective environments, for the purpose of securing 
short-term Soviet state interests. This increased flexibility on the part of 
the communist parties in Western Europe at times produced policies which 
were directly detrimental to other Marxist organizations while at the same 
time benefiting non-Marxist groups and parties in various countries. 

This extreme tactical flexibility enraged those elements of the left who 
had cooperated with the communists when the latter were still advocating 
revolution. The DNAa’s criticism of the Comintern in 1920—1921 was just a 
forerunner of the leftist barrage which emerged during the 1921-1928 
period. For many it was clear that the concept of international revolution 
had been betrayed and that the great vision of a just society, with workers’ 
power achieved through the dictatorship of the proletariat, had been aban- 
doned. Criticism was also voiced about the extreme hierarchical nature of 
the Comintern, which effectively removed any kind of autonomy and revo- 
lutionary élan for local parties. These critical voices harked back to the 
statements of the rebels at Kronstadt as well as the leading spokesmen of 
the Workers’ Opposition in the Soviet party. The bureaucratization of the 
CPSU itself was criticized by many even in the Soviet Union. Leon Trots- 
ky’s prophetic words on this score would later become a rallying point for 
the Fourth International.’ 

The practical results of all this were reflected in numerous splits in 
existing Marxist parties, with attendant conflicts, and lack of cooperation 
on the political left in Western Europe. The maverick DNA was expelled 
from the Comintern in November 1923 and promptly declared that it 
would carry on the revolutionary process in Norway despite the rightist 
deviation of the EccI and its loyal Norwegian affiliate, the NKP (Norwegian 
Communist party— Norges Kommunistiske Parti).!° In Germany the Com- 
munist Workers’ party (KAPD— Kommunistische Arbeiter-Partei Deutsch- 
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lands) likewise criticized the Comintern and the loyal German section. 
Anarcho-syndicalist tendencies further consolidated themselves in Latin 
Europe, and a number of smaller communist parties elsewhere experi- 
enced similar splits. '! 

These conflicts over ideology, programs, and outlooks had a profound 
effect on the coalition strategies and tactics of the Marxist parties in West- 
ern Europe. While the communist parties exhibited considerable flexibil- 
ity in relations with the non-Marxist left and even the ““bourgeois” parties, 
the rest of the Marxists decried such policies as betrayal of the revolution 
and cynical tactical maneuvers dedicated to the interests of the Kremlin, 
but not to the ideal of the international revolution. Thus was born the idea 
of a revolutionary left in spite of the Soviet Union and the cpsu. This was to 
become a very important element later, during the ‘““New Left” period and 
the Sino-Soviet split during the 1960s and 1970s. 


The Struggle against the “Social Fascists’ and 
the “Clear Line” against Coalitions: 1927-1934 


Just as the Comintern line had changed rather abruptly in 1921, it 
changed again in the period late 1927 to early or mid-1928, and the policy 
differences were every bit as profound as they had been six years earlier. 
This major policy change was related to the existing political conditions in 
the Soviet Union and represented a return to ideolological orthodoxy in 
many ways in the Comintern. 

Basically, then, the new line, which was determined at a meeting of 
the EccI in the fall of 1927, represented a denial of much of the policy 
sponsored by the same organization since 1921. The social democrats, who 
had been wooed as coalition partners and esteemed colleagues in the Labor 
party scheme, were now castigated as “‘social fascists” who only differed 
from the real fascists in terms of the color of their shirts. All thought of 
cooperation with these elements was now dropped, and instead local com- 
munists were enjoined to engage in “merciless struggle’ against these 
traitors to the working class, be it in the unions, in the cooperatives, in 
elections, or even in the streets, if need be. Such an approach was consid- 
ered indispensable, since the “‘social fascists” merely represented the left 
wing of the bourgeoisie, and the communists were now engaged in a 
merciless struggle against these forces as well. The communists now 
encapsulated themselves in a frenzy of internal purges, ideological ortho- 
doxy, and unmitigated hostility against any other political manifestation. 
Since most communist parties were small and insignificant in their own 
systems, this turnabout in policy was of no political consequence, and only 
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served to strengthen the outlook among noncommunists that the disciples 
of Moscow were totally alien elements without any relevance to the local 
situation. Thus a major opportunity was lost for the communists as the 
depression swelled the ranks of the unemployed and created a mass of 
discontented elements. Because of the utter irrelevance of communism, 
these hordes mostly joined the ranks of the social democrats, who alone on 
the left seemed to have meaningful and practical programs designed to 
combat the economic crisis. ! 

So profound was the aversion to political cooperation now enforced by 
the Comintern that the West European communists refused to recognize 
the emerging danger of fascism. Thus a concerted and cooperative policy 
on this issue by the left was not forthcoming, and a major chance to stop 
the new totalitarian movement was lost. For this reason communists were 
to suffer greatly, but paradoxically out of this mistake arose the greatest 
opportunity for coalition building and enhanced political influence up to 
the present time, namely, World War II. It is doubtful, however, that many 
communists in the early 1930s took such a long view of history; they were 
steeped in the momentary fulfillment of the policy line, which required 
political exclusion, not cooperation and coalition building. 

The policies of the West European communist parties during this 
period by and large decried the whole idea of coalitions with anybody, for 
tactical or stategic reasons. This kind of approach helped produce the final 
alienation of the social democrats and moderate socialists, who gradually 
abandoned much of their Marxist heritage (in deed if not in words) and 
thus removed themselves from the ranks of the Marxist parties. The Trots- 
kyists, anarchists, and anarcho-syndicalists remained small, sectarian in 
outlook, and incapable of acting meaningfully in their local environments, 
except for countries such as Spain, where the anarchists remained rela- 
tively strong. The gradual alienation of the real revolutionaries from the 
Moscow-controlled international movement was now finalized; subsequent 
cooperation between the various elements of the left was based upon 
shared pragmatic interests, not a common ideological foundation. * 


The Period of Popular Fronts: 1934-1939 


The emergence of fascism in Germany and the consolidation of the 
Hitler regime, despite Stalin’s predictions of the former’s demise, resulted 
in a fundamental reevaluation of Soviet policies in Europe and elsewhere. 
Since the West European communist parties had become reliable (if inef- 
fective) instruments of Moscow’s foreign policy after bolshevization, this 
also meant a drastic revision of their policies. Beginning in 1934, and 
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culminating in the decisions of the seventh Comintern congress in 1935, 
Moscow now sponsored a policy of united fronts of all antifascist forces, 
regardless of ideological preferences; this, then, was the era of the popular 
(or people’s) front. The “‘people’s front’ was indeed the broadest coalition 
effort ever undertaken by the communists in Europe. It superseded in 
scope and effort anything undertaken during the united front period of 
1921-1927, since the latter period merely included “‘progressive” bour- 
geois parties as possible coalition partners, whereas the people’s front 
accepted anyone who was antifascist. 

Communists all over Europe now began an extraordinary activity in 
formal and informal coalitions. In some countries, notably France, they 
cooperated with the socialists and became one of the mainstays of the 
popular front government in that country. Elsewhere communists occa- 
sionally withdrew their electoral lists from the competition and threw their 
support behind the socialists and social democrats, both in national and 
local elections. Communists rubbed shoulders with other leftists, indeed 
many rather conservative ‘‘bourgeois,’ on a variety of action committees 
designed to alleviate the problems of the great depression and widespread 
unemployment. The obstructionist policies of splitting the trade unions 
and other mass organizations were discarded for more cooperative activi- 
ties. The European communists became the staunchest supporters of their 
local political cultures and of nationalism, and their dedication to collec- 
tive security was boundless. Great Britain and France, those arch-reactionary 
powers of the period 1928-1934, were now discovered as valuable, indeed 
indispensable, defenders of democracy, in which camp the Soviet Union 
and all West European communists could also be found. The world 
watched in wonder and some bewilderment as this transformation took 
place, and the inevitable question was asked: Is this a fundamental politi- 
cal change, or merely tactics necessitated by the immediate situation and 
the needs of the Soviet Union?!* The German-Soviet nonaggression pact of 
August 1939 answered that question as clearly as could be wished, and 
ushered in a period of serious decline for the West European communists. 

While the communists exhibited extreme flexibility in coalition for- 
mation during this period, other left-of-center elements also cooperated 
against the common enemy, the fascists. The Spanish Civil War repre- 
sented a high water mark of such leftist unity; communists, anarchists, 
syndicalists, socialists, and social democrats rallied around the Spanish 
Republic, and many others, without specific party affiliation, volunteered 
to serve on the battlefield and in the newspaper columns in the cause of 
progressivism. In retrospect it seems clear that this great outpouring of 
common wishes and hopes on the left had little to do with real ideological 
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affinity, but rather depended upon the identification of a common enemy. 
Nevertheless, almost all leftists, party members or not, were willing to 
forget old differences, at least temporarily, and to engage in coalition for- 
mation for the purpose of defeating the fascist forces. While such coali- 
tions were by definition short-term, there were also many who hoped that 
the shared experiences on the battlefield would make it possible to restore 
““working class unity” on a more fundamental level after the conflict. !° 

These hopes were clearly illusory. During much of the civil war, 
Soviet advisors in Spain spent a good deal of their time and energy in the 
liquidation of the local anarchists and syndicalists, and communist cadres 
made it clear that whatever coalitions they formed would be controlled by 
their cells and regional organizations. Thus even the Spanish Civil War was 
a period of controlled coalitions. '° 


The “Collaborationist” Phase: August 1939—June 22, 1941 


The signing of the so-called Hitler-Stalin pact came as a bombshell 
for many West European communists. It is clear that many of those who 
had been active in the antifascist period had believed in the cause, and the 
sudden revelation that Stalin and Hitler, behind their backs, and in viola- 
tion of all concepts of ‘internationalism,’ had negotiated a treaty which 
ran counter to most of the cherished tenets of the people’s democracy 
period caused a most serious conflict of conscience. This conflict raged 
between those who blindly followed the signals issued in the Kremlin and 
those who had sought to combine the larger ideals of social justice and 
equality in Marxism with their own profound loathing of fascism and 
everything represented by that Austrian corporal, Hitler. Hence began the 
defections from the party, and the hemorrhage became even more serious 
after the German occupation of much of Western Europe, as the local 
communists entered their least honorable role, the collaborationist phase. 

During the period from August 1939 through April and May of 1940, 
West European communists were required to undertake yet another tortu- 
ous revolution in policy. All of a sudden the defenders of democracy, Great 
Britain and France, were warmongers on a par with Germany, or often- 
times worse. Since almost all organized political groups in Western Europe 
were anti-Nazi and clearly expressed their opinions on this point, these 
erstwhile allies in the popular front were now castigated as the most nefari- 
ous of warmongers. The trade union hierarchy in Western Europe, which 
was almost exclusively in the hands of the social democrats, reacted strongly 
against this kind of policy by excluding communists from those positions 
which they had obtained in the popular front period. The reaction of the 
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nationalistic and moderate bourgeoisie was even more ferocious, thus fur- 
ther isolating the followers of Moscow in each local environment. !” 

Three major events completed the transition of the West European 
communists from the status of a somewhat curious but nevertheless wel- 
come fighter for democracy to a pariah of the political system. There was, 
first of all, the German attack on Poland, which came shortly after the 
conclusion of the Hitler-Stalin pact and thus established a sense of cause 
and effect among many in Western Europe. Secondly, the Soviet attack on 
Finland in November 1939 enraged public opinion even further, while the 
leaderships of West European communist parties demonstrated their slav- 
ish dedication to Moscow by parroting TASs on the “progressive” and 
“peace-loving” nature of the action. Thirdly, the attacks on, and subse- 
quent subjugation of, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
emburg, and France ushered in a period in which the communists in 
occupied countries actually collaborated with the German military admin- 
istration in an effort to take over the leadership of the working class 
organizations, whose leaders had been forced to go underground, or had 
been arrested. The spectre of the local communists cooperating with the 
hated Germans became indelibly established in the minds of many, both 
left and right, and prevented a stable mass following of the communists 
when they did become nationally minded. This image could not be erased 
by the fact that throughout the second half of 1940 the communists were 
also outlawed, their organizations disbanded, their members arrested. In 
the public mind, communists had collaborated, and that was all that 
mattered. !® 

The nonaggression pact between Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union 
was seen as the great betrayal by many Marxists who were not members of 
a communist party, and indeed it was so perceived by many of the card- 
carrying communists as well. Thousands upon thousands of communists 
left their respective parties; some of them joined groups in the extreme left 
wing, many more entered the socialist and social democratic parties, and a 
few turned to the other extreme of the ideological spectrum and became 
fascists. For all of these Marxists, communist or not, the pact demon- 
strated once again that the coalition tactics of the communist parties 
merely aimed at satisfying the interests of Moscow, while their strategies 
looked for the eventual establishment of Soviet power in Europe, in which 
all Marxist groups and parties would be subjected to communist control, 
up to and including liquidation. No cooperation would be possible with 
such traitors. Thus the extreme coalition skills of the cPsuU on the right, 
attempted by the West European communist parties, precluded coalitions 
on the left in this period.!? 
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Then came June 22, 1941, and the great transformation of the West 
European communists. 


The Second World War and 
People’s Coalitions 


As was discussed in the Introduction, communist coalition strategies, 
by and large, were unsuccessful in the interwar period insofar as they did 
not produce increased power and influence for the communists in the local 
environment; on the contrary, it can be argued that the extreme facility 
with which the communists switched coalitions almost overnight had a 
profoundly negative effect upon their chances in the local electorate and in 
public opinion. The problem was essentially that the communists changed 
their allies and their tactics, but not their basic policy commitments and 
their fundamental strategies. Thus there was no attempt by the communist 
parties to accept the existing system of political pluralism and relatively 
open competition; the communists only coexisted with pluralism as long 
as necessary, without recognition of its basic value. Similarly, the concepts 
of ‘“‘societal revolution” and ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ were never 
abandoned in this period —their application was merely denied by circum- 
stances. While it was possible for many communist parties to make tempo- 
rary alliances with capitalists and agrarians, the dedication of the former 
parties to eventual destruction of the capitalist economy and the collectiv- 
ization of agriculture remained firm as doctrine throughout the entire 
period. Communist coalition behavior was therefore always tactical, or at 
least perceived by others as merely tactical, while the doctrine remained 
firm—a most undesirable phenomenon for the potential coalition partners 
of the communists. Furthermore, after the mid-1920s West European 
communists were widely perceived as mere lackeys of Moscow, and there- 
fore not trustworthy. These phenomena, taken together, largely explain the 
severe problems encountered by West European communists during the 
interwar period. 

This tactical flexibility on the part of the communists was particularly 
galling to the other Marxist parties of the region. The latter organizations 
were either dedicated to revolution as a principle (the Trotskyists, for 
example), or at least they had a program which established both the meth- 
ods of achieving power and the end result of this power, and they 
attempted to maintain some cohesion between the two; this was essentially 
the case of the social democrats. The extreme tactical flexibility of the 
communists was disturbing to such parties and served to reinforce the 
notion that one simply could not trust the “‘lackeys of Moscow.” And in the 
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social democratic and socialist parties there were strong elements who still 
felt that cooperation with the “bourgeoisie” must remain very limited lest 
one forget the requirements of class solidarity and class cohesion. To all of 
these individuals and groups there was something suspect about the coali- 
tion tactics of the communists. 


The Great Fatherland War and 
the Emergence of Communist Patriotism 


The German attack on the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, changed 
the political situation and the fortunes of the West European communists 
drastically. For the first time since the establishment of the Soviet Union, 
the interests of Moscow and the interests of most West European states 
coincided in the common struggle against the establishment of a fascist 
order in Europe. From the very beginning of their desperate struggle, the 
Soviet leaders realized, in turn, that their survival now was inextricably 
ted to that of the West European democracies. Hence loyal communists 
could best serve the needs of internationalism by becoming patriots in 
their own countries; such a position would help divert part of the German 
might from the Eastern front and would mobilize valuable allies for Mos- 
cow. Furthermore, here was a situation where the “objective” interests of 
the world movement (read: the interests of world communism as defined 
by the cpsu leadership) could be married to the elemental force of nation- 
alism and resistance to the German occupier. From the very beginning of 
the “Great Fatherland War’? Moscow encouraged forceful actions on the 
part of local communists in defense of national independence and sover- 
eignty. Such actions could be most effective in the context of a broader 
coalition effort of all anti-Nazi forces in the respective West European 
countries.7° 

The story of communist underground activity is well known and need 
not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that the communists everywhere 
threw themselves into the struggle against the Germans, and there is little 
doubt that their activities often represented the most important military 
resistance found in occupied Europe. At times this resistance was under- 
taken in cooperation with the underground organizations of other parties 
and groups, thus realizing again (as in the popular front period) the “grand 
coalition” of all anti-Nazi forces, regardless of ideological preference and 
socioeconomic background. In other cases the noncommunist under- 
ground stood aloof from the overtures and approaches of ““Moscow’s boys,” 
with the result that some of the most spectacular feats of sabotage were 
carried out by the communists alone. Whatever the specific scenario, the 
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communists benefited from these developments. If they were admitted to 
the broader anti-Nazi groups, their enthusiasm for daring actions and 
forceful defense of national interests impressed many of the others, whose 
leaders were often committed to limited actions, passive resistance, and 
damage limitation. If the communist cadres undertook actions of their 
own, the word rapidly spread among the general population who these 
daring patriots were. After all, communists were dying for the national 
cause. What more of a demonstration of patriotism could one require? Add 
to this the fact that the Comintern emphasis on clandestine organizations, 
so out of place in many countries when it was introduced in 1920, now paid 
off in better organization and better security, with resulting effectiveness. 
The local communists were building successful coalitions from above when- 
ever they were admitted to the broader resistance, and they consistently 
built coalitions from below by means of their mind-captivating sabotage 
activities.” 

While the spectacular resistance activities of the local communists and 
the heroic struggle of the Soviet Union against the common enemy pro- 
duced a great deal of goodwill in the populations of Western Europe, a 
certain transformation also took place inside the communist parties them- 
selves. In their efforts to broaden their base and expand their activities, the 
communist parties of Western Europe began to admit many individuals 
whose enthusiasm for military resistance vastly exceeded their Marxist 
credentials. Inside leadership circles in many countries the opinion began 
to take hold that the war represented a fundamental dividing line even for 
communists, so that the postwar era would be a period of national recon- 
struction and goodwill which would make it possible for all progressive 
forces in West European society to cooperate for the common, national 
good. This tendency was immeasurably strengthened by the announce- 
ment from Moscow in 1943 that the Comintern had been abolished, thus 
enabling all communists and associated forces to further the national cause 
without undue memories of the erstwhile bitter enemy of nationalism, the 
“general staff of world revolution.’ This decision in Moscow made it possi- 
ble even for dyed-in-the-wool apparatchiki to broaden their horizons in the 
national setting.” 

The nationalistic tactics of the West European communist parties 
after June 22, 1941, were effective because, to a considerable extent, they 
were genuine. The communist leaders may have been able to divorce 
themselves from national feeling and attitudes to some extent, but their 
followers were not, and they relished the notion that they could fight the 
common enemy shoulder to shoulder with other patriots. The socialists 
and social democrats, in turn, appreciated this genuine approach by the 
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communist rank and file, even if their leaders remained rather skeptical. 
The notion of the unity of the working class was still very much alive in the 
generation of the 1940s working class, whose fathers had been involved in 
the heady experience of revolution and great internationalist expectations 
after the first world war; it now appeared that this unity could be reestab- 
lished after two decades of painful separation. In retrospect it is clear that 
the Marxist-Leninist vision of society, polity, and the revolutionary strug- 
gle was simply too different from the version accepted by most other West 
European Marxists to allow for real class unity. But that was not so clear 
during the dangerous, but exhilarating, days of the Resistance. 


Victory, Reconstruction, and the Grand Coalition 


After the German capitulation in Europe, conditions were favorable 
for a new relationship between the local communists and the other political 
actors in their environment. That primary reference point for all commu- 
nists, the cPsu, had officially dismantled the Comintern and encouraged 
broad coalitions of all anti-Nazi forces in Western Europe. The same policy 
was seemingly pursued in Eastern Europe as well, where the Red Army 
was in force. In the local environment of Western Europe, a great deal of 
goodwill had developed for both the Soviet Union and the domestic com- 
munist parties, due to the heroic struggle of the former on the battlefronts 
and the daring underground activity of the latter, in which many had lost 
their lives in the struggle for national freedom. This sympathy extended 
from the conservatives through the ranks of the social democrats but was, 
naturally enough, strongest in the latter groups. Inside the communist 
parties themselves, important elements had come to the fore during the 
war when primary commitment was to national reconstruction; these ele- 
ments were clearly dedicated to a broad progressive front, which could 
affect the national reconciliation that had already largely taken place 
among those who had been active in the underground. Even the more 
orthodox elements in most communist parties had accepted basic aspects 
of the broad front approach, primarily because of Moscow’s sponsorship of 
this cause. On the whole, then, the circumstances seemed very appropriate 
for a new approach to coalitions, the more so since new elections were soon 
to be held—the first since the German occupation. 

In several West European countries the scenario now unfolding was 
essentially the same. First, the communists emerged as one of the strong- 
est and most cohesive elements of the national front, parading proudly in 
the streets with national armbands and showing their dedication to the 
cause of the grand coalition, consisting of all anti-Nazi and anti-collabora- 
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tionist forces, regardless of ideology and social origin. Secondly, the local 
communist parties, in congresses, manifestos, and slogans in the press 
dedicated their efforts to national reconciliation and especially the political 
unification congress or some other vehicle which could produce a united 
party —a goal, it was said, which was tragically postponed for two decades 
because of a series of “‘misunderstandings.’ Third, there were proposals 
for joint electoral lists between communists, socialists, and social demo- 
crats in the forthcoming national elections. Fourth, the communists asked 
for an end to the prewar schism in the mass organizations of the labor 
movement, especially in the trade unions.”? 

This policy had immediate payoffs in a number of countries even 
before elections were held. In Denmark and Norway communists were 
included in the interim governments which were established upon the 
return of the royal family and the wartime government in exile to London. 
In Sweden the communists had cooperated with the unity government 
which was formed during the war, and this cooperation continued in 1945. 
Similar arrangements were made in Belgium, the Netherlands, France, 
and Italy; in the two latter countries, all indications were that the commu- 
nists had acquired a massive following and would become forces of consid- 
erable importance, perhaps even crucial to the postwar political systems of 
these countries. On the other hand, in Great Britain the Labour party 
maintained its control over the British left; in Germany the occupation 
regimes in the three Western zones took their time accrediting political 
parties, and in Spain and Portugal extreme right-wing dictatorships sur- 
vived the end of the war, thus preventing any communist resurgence. Thus 
the fortunes of the West European communists were mixed, but on the 
whole they had greatly improved, thanks to fortunate circumstances and 
changes in their policies. In a few countries, the communists appeared tc 
be on the verge of coming to power as members of a grand coalition.”* 

The first postwar elections, which were held in many countries in the 
fall of 1945, tended to confirm the soundness of the new coalition tactics 
employed by the communists since 1941. In country after country, the 
communist party scored impressive gains which lifted them up to a much 
more impressive electoral position than had ever been the case. In Den- 
mark and Norway, for example, the communist share of total votes was 
12.4 percent and 11.9 percent, respectively. In Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and France, the first elections yielded 12.7 percent, 10.6 percent, and 26.1 
percent respectively. In Italy the communists obtained 18.9 percent and in 
Sweden 6.3 percent (1948). Clearly the general electorate had accepted the 
communist claim that they were now an integral part of the local political 
environment.”° 
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Successful as the elections had been for the communists, they never- 
theless sent some disconcerting signals. First of all, the prewar party sys- 
tem had basically been restored. The conservatives suffered some losses in 
a few countries, but clearly intended to remain as a political force to be 
reckoned with. The agrarians had likewise survived the war, basically 
intact. And, most important of all, the social democrats quickly reasserted 
their sway over the left-of-center electorate in a number of countries, while 
also reestablishing their control over the mass organizations of the labor 
movement, especially the trade unions. For the local communists, then, 
there developed the need for coalition tactics which would essentially deal 
with the familiar scenario of multiparty systems whose players derived 
their support from traditional sources of socioeconomic class, and, in a few 
countries, regional configurations. 

Most West European communist parties now developed tactics which 
lasted until late 1946, in some cases until 1947. The most important ele- 
ments of these strategies were the following. 

United fronts from above combined with united fronts from below. Begin- 
ning in the spring of 1945 and continuing past the elections which were 
held in the fall or early the following year, the West European communist 
parties attempted to forge an organizational link with the socialists and 
social democrats, which would in essence leave the communist organiza- 
tion intact, while achieving access to important decision-making struc- 
tures. Coupled with this approach was an attempt to gain more influence in 
the trade unions and other mass organizations by means of communist 
membership in the top bodies of these structures, under the auspices of 
“‘working class unity.’ As time wore on, the communist parties began to 
emphasize the need for unity on a “real class basis,’ not merely unity for 
the sake of unity; this, then, was the beginning of a more clear-cut ideolog- 
ical stance, which was to become more prominent in 1946 and into 1947. 
During this period of a gradual hardening of the line in ideological mat- 
ters, the communists also began selectively to intimate that “elements” in 
the socialist and social-democrat parties had been too “‘passive” during the 
war—a further hint that “working class unity” had its price, even though 
it remained high on the agenda. 

Devotion to the “grand coalition”’ of all anti-Nazi forces, regardless of 
ideology and social origin. As a continuation of the wartime alliance of all 
anti-Nazi and antifascist forces, the West European communists advocated 
a form of cooperation which ensured the continued existence of their own 
organizational structures while providing access to important coordinating 
committees and boards. It was clear that the communist parties envisioned 
such cooperation within the framework of existing party structures, and 
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thus the coalitions established would be primarily tactical rather than 
long-range and structural. In this field, too, there was a development 
toward more “exclusive” interpretations of the concept of “grand coali- 
tion,’ as many communist spokesmen began to hint darkly at extensive 
passivism or perhaps even collaboration in the ranks of the bourgeoisie 
during the war, especially among rightist elements. 

Downplaying of the fundamental tenets of communist ideology and a con- 
comitant stress on reform rather than revolution. As a natural concomitant of 
the conciliatory policy conducted toward the socialists, social democrats, 
and part of the bourgeoisie, the West European communists downplayed 
the revolutionary elements of their party programs, but refused to jettison 
these platforms; the emphasis was now on land reform rather than collec- 
tivization and the establishment of state farms; there was talk of limited 
nationalization of banks and private enterprises, rather than the establish- 
ment of full public ownership of the means of production. By the same 
token, there was acceptance (at least for the time being) of political plural- 
ism and genuine political competition, rather than stress on the need for 
revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat, and political synchroniza- 
tion under communist auspices. 

These moderate tendencies began to fade somewhat during 1946, as 
the communist parties of the area began to reevaluate their coalition tactics 
toward the rest of the political left and the bourgeoisie as well. The need 
for ‘“‘principled class policies” was emphasized more frequently; there were 
occasional discussions of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the main 
platforms of the classical economic program of Marxism-Leninism appeared 
occasionally. More frequent mention was made of the Soviet experience 
and its relevance for other countries. On the whole, however, West Euro- 
pean communists modified their ideological emphasis (without basically 
changing it) to serve the coalition needs as they were perceived at the time. 

Emphasis on national needs and national coalitions and a corresponding 
deemphasis on internationalist tenets and aspects. One of the most trouble- 
some aspects of communist policies during the interwar period had been 
the tendency to follow the interests of the Soviet Union and the cpsu 
rather than the needs of each individual party. In the immediate postwar 
period, and lasting into late 1946 or early 1947, each party instead stressed 
the need for national roads of reconstruction and development—an inte- 
gral part of the coalition tactics of West European communism during this 
period. Here too, however, the latter part of the period saw a tendency to 
discuss national peculiarities within the concept of socialism and commu- 
nism; it was not so much that national conditions took precedence over 
historically determined development patterns (which would have led to a 
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denial of the inevitability of socialism and communism) but rather the 
argument emphasized national roads to that goal. For those who had believed 
in the possibility of fundamental changes in communist policies, these 
were disquieting notes indeed.”° 


The first two years after the conclusion of World War II are critical for 
an understanding of communist coalition strategies and tactics. For the 
first tme many of the preconditions for basic change were present. The 
cpsu and the Soviet Union had given the green light, directly or indirectly, 
through the abolition of the Comintern. Because of the activities of local 
communists in the wartime underground, there was widespread accep- 
tance of them and their organizations in the local political environments, 
and especially among those groups which still considered themselves Marx- 
ist. There were nationally minded elements inside the leadership of most 
of these parties. As a result of these favorable circumstances, both commu- 
nists’ coalition policies and their political ideology seemed to come into 
harmony as many of the revolutionary and exclusionist doctrines were 
downplayed, while flexible and relatively reasonable relationships were 
worked out with the rest of the left and even the bourgeoisie. This strategy 
was nevertheless modified (and later abandoned, as will be discussed below) 
for a variety of reasons. First of all, the first postwar elections, successful 
as they were in terms of lifting most West European communist parties to a 
level of public support hitherto unknown, had not transformed the politi- 
cal system but had rather reproduced the parties and their traditional 
support groups along prewar lines. Most troublesome of all was the rees- 
tablishment of unquestioned socialist and social democratic control over 
the organizations of the labor movement. This relative success, which 
nevertheless left the local communist parties frustrated, resulted in serious 
internal debates, especially at the leadership level, where the “nationalists” 
came under increasing fire from the ‘“‘orthodox,” the latter arguing that the 
coalition strategies being utilized had presented the radicalized masses 
with no choice between communists and social democrats, thus paving the 
way for reconstruction of the latter’s dominance of the left. Examples of 
such debates (which took place in virtually all parties) are the quarrels 
between Peder Furubotn, who led the Norwegian Communist party (NKP) 
in its wartime resistance activities, and Emil Lgvlien, prewar head of the 
party; in France a similar debate between Jacques Duclos and some of the 
communist resistance leaders shook that party.’ 

Secondly, the “honeymoon” between the allies began to sour a bit in 
1946, and the Soviet Union began to exercise closer control over political 
life in the East European countries, where the so-called progressive coali- 
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tion had hitherto been in vogue. This cooling of East-West relations and 
the hardening of Moscow’s line in Eastern Europe had an effect west of the 
Elbe as well: old-time apparatchiki, well schooled in the phenomenon of 
anticipatory behavior, began to take cues from Moscow once again and 
interpreted the need for more “class conscious” utterances and policies. 
This kind of policy had the effect of undermining public confidence in the 
depth of change undergone by the communists in Western Europe, and 
electoral and organizational support began to drop off again. Thus in those 
countries which had local or national elections in 1946 and 1947, a percep- 
tible reduction of the communist vote could be observed. In Italy and 
France forceful communist policies in the trade unions and in strike leader- 
ship consolidated opposition against them in otherwise fragmented politi- 
cal systems. The “‘ccommunist wave’’ had crested and begun to recede in 
Western Europe, and once this retreat had started, the various factors 
discussed above fed on each other, hastening the demise of the broad coa- 
lition approach and returning the communists of this region to relative iso- 
lation and irrelevance, but with ideological orthodoxy vastly strengthened. 


The Period of Two Camps and 
Orthodox Synchronization 


Much has been written about the establishment of the two-camp 
theory at a meeting of the Communist Information Bureau (Cominform) in 
the summer of 1947, and details will not be repeated here. Suffice it to say 
that this event ushered in a period of orthodox synchronization in the 
entire communist movement, be it Eastern or Western Europe, and the 
tactics and strategies of the “grand” or “‘progressive’’ coalition could no 
longer be employed. The three preconditions for such a strategy all van- 
ished rapidly in this period. The Soviet Union and the cpsu began to 
demand a more clear-cut “class policy” in Western Europe as well as in the 
eastern part of the continent; the hardliners in the local party leaderships 
were thereby encouraged to move against their “nationalist” colleagues; 
and the hardening of the ideological line, both externally and internally, 
alienated much of the hitherto sympathetic public. This was especially 
dangerous in the labor movement, where the social democrats began a 
veritable purge of communists wherever they could, and many embarrass- 
ing questions were asked concerning the collaborationist phase of commu- 
nist policy in the period August 1939 to June 22, 1941. Such forceful 
methods of scathing rhetoric of the communist press, which now regularly 
castigated leading social democrats as ‘“‘passivists” and ‘“‘collaborators” 
during the war, could accomplish little other than a steady escalation of the 
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political warfare of the left, with the inevitable result of further communist 
impotence. This time, both domestic and external factors served to remove 
the rationale for any broad communist coalition strategy or tactics just as 
effectively as the same conditions had helped expand them during the 
immediate postwar period. It was me for ideological stocktaking, both 
internally and externally. 

This ideological stocktaking came with the ouster of Tito’s Yugoslavia 
from the Cominform in 1948. The spectre of Titoism was now born, and it 
meant that almost all of the policies which had been applauded and encour- 
aged during the war and in the immediate postwar period were scrutinized 
and rejected. Policies designed to attract a mass following were castigated 
as ideologically dangerous, leading to an unacceptably low level of ideolog- 
ical consciousness in the masses. Attempts to broaden local communist 
influence by means of the “grand coalition” approach were denounced as 
unwarranted dealings with the class enemy and their errand boys, the 
social democrats. Deemphasis on the economic goals of nationalization 
and collectivization of agriculture was criticized as ““obscurantism”’ which 
reduced the profile of the party and failed to present a clear choice for the 
masses. Above all, there were broad hints that those who had perpetrated 
such policies might be guilty of ““domesticism,’ “‘nationalism,’ and per- 
haps also “Titoism:’ 

In terms of coalition tactics, the new policy line had the effect of 
dramatically reducing the breadth and scope of such effort emanating from 
the West European communist parties. Just as the two-camp theory of the 
world effectively sealed the Soviet bloc off from the rest of Europe, indeed 
the rest of the world, so did the new policy line isolate the local communist 
parties from the rest of their political environments. Gone was the attempt 
to enter into even limited cooperation with any part of the bourgeoisie. 
The only coalition attempts by West European communist parties in this 
period were to be found under the rubric of united fronts from below, and 
this concept described the ceaseless attempt by the communists of the 
region to wean the masses away from the socialist and social democratic 
leaderships, who had retained their unshakable hold on the mass organiza- 
tions of the labor movement in Western and Northwestern Europe. In 
France and Italy, the communists quickly established themselves as the 
dominant force in the trade unions, a fact which led to an early three-way 
split between socialists, communists, and ‘“‘Christian’” forces in the union 
movement in those countries. From this vantage point of strength in the 
two large countries, the communist unions could occasionally establish 
“action unity” in the form of strikes under their leadership. Elsewhere in 
Europe, the drab cloak of uniformity settled over the communist parties 
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and reduced their coalition efforts (as well as their tactics) to a minimum.”® 
This situation remained, with few deviations, until the end of the Stalin era 
in early 1953. 


The Exceptions to the Rule: 
Finland and Iceland 


Even though the developments described above had general validity 
throughout most of Western Europe, there were two noteworthy excep- 
tions. In Finland, the serious splits and weaknesses among the socialists 
and social democrats created move favorable conditions for the communist 
party, and this resulted in considerable influence for the Finnish commu- 
nists even at a time of general decline for much of the rest of West Euro- 
pean communism. The special foreign policy situation of Finland and the 
close Soviet scrutiny over Finnish politics in this period also contributed to 
gains for the skp (Suomen Kommunistinen Puolue). The skP participated 
(as a dominant member) in a coalition of leftist organizations in the SKDL 
(Suomen Kansan Demokraattinen Litto), which gained membership in 
the first postwar government in Finland. The skp succeeded in maintain- 
ing its support base in the industrial proletariat and also parts of the rural 
smallholders and lumberjacks of central and northern Finland, despite the 
continued emphasis on Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy exhibited by the party. 
Considerable evidence exists that the Finnish party was viewed by large 
segments of the population as primarily a protest party; the ideological fine 
points were of lesser concern. The skP has retained some of its position 
throughout the period up to the present time, despite occasional setbacks.” 

Iceland represented yet another exception to the rule of general com- 
munist isolation and relapse into stale ideological orthodoxy in the period 
1947-1953. The communist party was itself a coalition of leftist forces, 
which had been founded in 1930. In 1938 this loose confederation was 
consolidated in the Althydubandalagid, or AB, in which the communist 
faction was the most important. Throughout the entire period since 1938, 
however, the AB had lacked the internal cohesion of its European counter- 
parts, and it also lacked the ideological commitment which had character- 
ized the communists on the Continent. As a faraway place, Iceland attracted 
little attention from Moscow during the years of the Comintern, and the 
result was a considerable ideological diffuseness in the AB, coupled with a 
strong nationalist bent which made the party palatable to many in a culture 
imbued with native radicalism and egalitarianism. In addition, the AB 
became an important factor in the struggle for Icelandic independence 
from the union with Denmark, and this strong element of nationalism was 
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never abandoned by the party. Thus, when the rest of the West European 
communists began to abandon the broad coalition strategy in 1946-1947, 
the AB expanded its efforts in this area and participated in a coalition 
government under the leadership of the Progressive party in 1944-1947. 
Even though the AB went back into opposition in the subsequent period 
until the end of the Stalin era, it continued to garner considerable numbers 
of votes in each subsequent election. Throughout the entire period the 
main emphasis of the party’s policy was nationalism and an ability to 
cooperate with all political parties in the local political environment, just as 
it had during the heyday of the broad coalition in Europe proper. Here, 
then, was a party which remained basically untouched by the vicissitudes 
of policy changes in Moscow and the charges of “‘domesticism,” “‘national- 
ism,’ and ‘“Titoism” emanating from virtually every party headquarters in 
Western Europe. The leaders of the AB were “‘domesticists,’ and 
“nationalists”; they were proud of it, successful at it, and entertained no 
idea of ceasing such a policy.*° 

The ideological orthodoxy of the West European parties during this 
period, coupled with the increasing bureaucratization and rigidity of party 
structures and the witch hunts of ‘‘Titoists,’ “‘domesticists,’ and 
“nationalists” alienated those elements of the West European left that 
wanted revolution but abhorred bureaucratism. Elements of the “New 
Left,’ which were to become such an important factor in West European 
politics in the 1960s and 1970s, could even now be found among the leftist 
intellectuals and some of the workers of the region. Their arguments harked 
back to the workers’ opposition of Shliapnikov and Kollontai, and indeed 
went back to those aspects of Marx which had attributed revolutionary 
spontaneity to the industrial proletariat—a notion which had always been 
denied and ridiculed by Lenin and his successors. This quest continues 
today, in various forms, in the West European left.*! 


The Post-Stalinist Era, Polycentrism, 
and “‘Eurocommunism” 


The death of Stalin was a watershed in the history of communism, as 
has been pointed out by virtually every serious student of the matter. The 
movement was never again to reach the kind of unity it had had under the 
old dictator, but more than that, the right of the Soviet Union and the 
CPSU to decisively influence events in the West European communist par- 
ties was never again to be unquestioningly upheld. From now on, “‘national 
roads” became the rule rather than the exception to the rule. Furthermore, 
after the succession crisis in the Soviet Union in the period 1953-1955, the 
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twentieth CPSU congress and Khruschev’s scathing attack on Stalin and 
Stalinism, and the Polish and Hungarian events of 1956, followed by the 
unsuccessful attempt by the Soviet leadership “to reestablish the center” 
(in Zbigniew K. Brzezinski’s term), there emerged a direct challenge to 
Soviet leadership of the camp in the form of China. During the last two 
decades the Sino-Soviet dispute has been the single most important factor 
in the international communist movement, with a profound impact upon 
the political strategies and tactics of the West European communist parties. 

The Sino-Soviet split represented a threat to the Soviet claim to be the 
chief model for international communism, but it did more. It produced a 
countermodel and thus set the stage for a series of splits which divided the 
West European communist parties into a pro-Moscow and a pro-Peking 
faction, often with a “‘centrist” group in between. During the 1960s the 
fractious tendencies of the West European communist parties resulted in 
the development of a plethora of groups and parties to the left of the local 
communists. In two countries, Denmark and Norway, there were estab- 
lished leftist socialist parties (Socialist People’s parties, or SF, in both 
countries) which drew support from both the social democrats and the 
communists. The sF youth organizations made serious inroads into the 
corresponding structures serving the Danish Communist party (DKP) and 
the NKP in Norway. Elsewhere, similar situations developed. This bewil- 
dering set of developments presented the communist parties in Western 
Europe with entirely new problems. Increasingly they responded to these 
developments with policies based on local needs and perceptions rather 
than on signals emanating from Moscow.** 

During the post-Stalinist era, therefore, any attempt at generalization 
for all West European communist parties and their coalition strategies and 
tactics is an exercise in futility. Instead, one may outline several tactics 
which were followed at one point or another by different parties, and for 
different reasons. The most important of these are the following. 

Occasional cooperation with other parties of the left, determined on the 
basis of ad hoc arrangements and usually of limited duration. This approach 
was utilized on occasion in parliamentary and local elections primarily by 
the NKP in Norway, the DKP in Denmark, and the French Communist 
party (PCF). In Denmark and Norway the fragmentation of the left, repre- 
sented by the formation of the two left socialist parties and the establish- 
ment of several small splinter groups to the left of the communists, repre- 
sented special problems. The NKP and the DKP generally had only scorn for 
the extreme left; on one occasion the main press organ of the DKP charac- 
terized them as “sandbox radicals??? The two sF parties, on the other 
hand, represented a much more formidable competition, and more mean- 
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ingful relations had to be developed with these parties. On several occa- 
sions both the NKP and the DKP lamented the unnecessary fragmentation of 
the left which had been brought about by the establishment of the sF and 
their youth organizations, but in several elections the communists and left 
socialists entered the race on a joint list, or informally supported each 
other. There was also a tendency for “‘action unity” among these parties in 
a number of policy issues, especially related to foreign policy neutrality, 
their position on the U.S. involvement in Vietnam, domestic budgetary 
and fiscal matters, and in economic policy questions generally. The debate 
over Danish and Norwegian membership in the Common Market (EEC) 
provided a golden opportunity for the two Nordic communist parties to 
become members of a larger coalition of parties and groups opposing such 
membership.** This anti-EEC coalition lost in Denmark, but was success- 
ful in Norway, thus giving the NKP a chance to expand its influence way 
beyond its actual numbers. During the EEC debate the NKP took an extreme 
nationalist stance and managed to reach elements of the population which 
had been lost to the party since 1945-1946. The anti-EEC bloc, in which 
the NKP was one of the most active members, counted in its ranks the sF, 
elements of the Labor party (DNA), the Agrarians (SP), and large numbers 
of trade unionists (even though the trade union leadership at the national 
level supported Norwegian membership, as did the DNA leadership); fur- 
thermore, fishermen, smallholders, and a significant part of the Liberals 
were included. This was indeed the most successful broad coalition in 
which the NKP had been engaged, and there were party leaders who 
confidently predicted a new beginning for the party, which had been reduced 
to less than 1 percent of the electorate in the 1960s. This led to further 
efforts designed to actually merge the NKP with other parties (see below).”° 
The DkpP also succeeded in breaking out of its isolation by means of a 
broad anti-EEC coalition. In Denmark, however, the agrarian interests asso- 
ciated themselves firmly with the EEC, while in Norway the same elements 
opposed it; Danish labor, more closely associated with West German mar- 
kets, generally supported membership, as did the fishing industry, and 
most of the city intellectuals displayed a marked leaning toward the Conti- 
nent, whereas many of their colleagues in Norway were nationalistic and 
semi-isolationistic; all of these elements helped uphold Danish member- 
ship, and the DKP could therefore claim less of a success than could the NKP 
in Norway. In both countries, however, communist influence was limited 
by the fact that the sF and their youth organizations (SUF in both countries) 
took the lead in the movement on the left, and in Norway, the agrarians 
were extremely active in the EEC question. Thus even this spectacular 
example of a broad issue-oriented coalition was only a limited success.*° 
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In France electoral cooperation between the PcF and the Socialists 
(under Mitterrand) became a standard feature of the coalition strategies 
utilized by the French communists during the 1960s and 1970s, especially 
during the latter decade. On at least two occasions the leftist bloc came 
close in its quest for parliamentary majorities, but ultimately failed because 
of the mutual distrust between the two coalition partners and the eventual 
retreat from actually putting communists into the government by significant 
elements of the French working class and petite bourgeoisie. After each 
defeat the coalition partners quarreled extensively, accusing each other of 
virtual treason, thereby rekindling the old flames of rivalry and distrust. In 
the pcF, the defeat of the coalition in elections in the 1970s resulted in a 
considerable internal debate as well, in which the entire question of rela- 
tions with the rest of society came up for reappraisal. It seemed clear that 
the PCF was headed for a significant move to the left, once again adopting a 
“principled” stand of opposition against “‘bourgeois society.’ This devel- 
opment represented a departure from the French version of “‘Eurocommu- 
nism?’ (For a discussion of this latter point, see below).?” 

Informal support of the ruling noncommunist party (or parties) determined 
by issue-by-tssue evaluations. During the 1960s and 1970s the Left Party of 
Communists of Sweden (VPK), the NKP in Norway, and the Italian Commu- 
nist party (PCI) have been the most prominent proponents of a policy 
which shies away from actual coalition arrangements with the ruling party 
or party coalitions, but nevertheless provides crucial support for such 
ruling parties on an ad hoc basis. This possibility increased communist 
influence beyond any independent strength which could be mustered by 
the three parties, especially the NKP and the vKP. In all three cases such a 
policy was made possible by the decline of the dominant party, the Social 
Democrats in Norway and Sweden, and the Christian Democrats in Italy. 

The vxkP played the role of crucial informal support party for the 
Swedish Social Democratic party (SD) throughout the 1960s and into the 
1970s, as the thirty years of sD dominance in Swedish politics began to 
ebb. During part of this period the sD was clearly dependent upon com- 
munist support, since the nonsocialist bloc had achieved parity with the 
left of center. Because of this crucial position the vPK became an influence 
on the sD, steadily pulling it to the left in economic, social, and foreign 
policy. This kind of dependence in turn helped polarize Swedish politics, 
eventually setting the stage for the social democratic defeat in the parlia- 
mentary elections in 1976. The vPK has repeatedly voiced its position as 
primary support group for the sD, provided the Social Democrats’ leader 
Olof Palme continue his “‘principled socialist policies?’ It is clear that such 
a position of continuous support for the strongest competitor of Swedish 
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communism generated considerable controversy during the 1970s, result- 
ing in a split in the vPK in which the pro-Moscow, hard-line faction around 
Hilding Hagberg in the northern province of Norbotten formed their own 
party, the SkPp (Swedish Communist party). The SKP severely castigated the 
VPK and its leaders, Carl-Henrik Hermansson and Lars Werner, for their 
tendency to support the “bourgeoisie” instead of the Soviet Union, thus 
opting for a policy of opportunism rather than principled class politics.*® 

The Norwegian Labor party (DNA) also suffered several setbacks in its 
electoral fortunes and lost power in 1963, for the first time since 1935. 
After a brief interregnum, in which a nonsocialist coalition held power, the 
DNA came back, but in a considerably weakened position. For a period of 
time the party had to rely upon the support of the sF and the NKP in 
parliament and outside of it, with the result that the Norwegian social 
democrats, too, were pulled considerably to the left in policy terms. This 
did not have any long-range benefits for the communists, however; during 
much of the 1960s and 1970s a government of nonsocialist coalition parties 
held power. And most important of all, the support provided by the NKP 
did not seem to have any lasting effects on the DNA, which soon recovered 
from its leftist tendencies in the early 1960s and continued its policy of 
broadly acceptable welfare state output.” 

The most extensive support function in recent West European history 
has been that of the PCI vis-a-vis the Christian Democratic party (Dc) in 
Italy during the 1970s. During much of this decade, and especially in the 
period 1976-1979, the Italian communists helped maintain a minority 
government of the pc. Without this support the government would have 
fallen, as was indeed demonstrated during 1979, when the withdrawal of 
PCI support resulted in a governmental crisis, the resignation of the Dc 
government, and subsequent elections in which the Pcl suffered meaning- 
ful setbacks. The long-range goal of the Italian communists was the estab- 
lishment of “‘I] Compromisso Istorico,’ in which the Dc and the PCI would 
rule together. Had this policy been successful, Berlinguer and his col- 
leagues could in fact have claimed a most definite achievement by means of 
coalition strategies, and it would have produced direct pcI membership in 
the ruling coalition for the first time since the mid-1940s, with unforesee- 
able effects in the Italian political system, perhaps the entire Western 
alliance. The failure to achieve this goal, and the subsequent defeat of the 
PCI in the elections, have resulted in a serious internal debate, somewhat 
similar to the controversy which practically dismantled the Spanish party 
(PCE). Berlinguer, head of the pci and the chief architect of this coalition 
strategy, was forced to admit certain mistakes, and the Italian party also 
appeared to be moving to the left, into “principled opposition” once more.*° 
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Actual efforts to establish a broadly based party on the left by means of full 
organizational unification between communists and others. During the post- 
Stalinist era, only the NKP in Norway had seriously considered carrying its 
coalition strategy to the final and logical end, namely the organizational 
dismantling of the party structure and the formal merging of the NKP with 
other political forces. This startling development was the result of a pro- 
cess which began in the 1970s with ad hoc electoral arrangements with the 
SF; toward the end of the decade, the emergence of a broad coalition 
dedicated to preventing Norwegian membership in the EEC had accelerated 
the trend toward nationalism and “cooperationism”’ in the NKP, and the 
party agreed to join in a Leftist Electoral Alliance (Sv) in the parliamentary 
elections of 1973, after the successful completion of the anti-EEC cam- 
paign, which had resulted in a resounding defeat in a national referendum 
for those who advocated membership. The sv, which consisted of the NKP, 
SF, and assorted other left-of-center groups, scored a startling success, 
obtaining over 16 percent of the vote, and thus became a crucial group on 
the left in the Storting (Parliament). This success further accelerated the 
trends toward more organized cooperation among the members of the sv in 
the postelection period. During 1974 and early 1975 the members of the 
coalition held numerous meetings to effect the merger; at a unification 
congress in early 1975 both the SF and the NKP leaderships accepted organ- 
izational union, subject to ratification by their respective party bodies. The 
SF in fact did accept the merger agreement and formally dismantled their 
party structure. In the NKP, however, a furious debate rocked the party to 
its foundations. The NKP leadership under Reidar Larsen had staked its 
continued political fortunes on the merger, but “‘orthodox”’ groups, headed 
by Martin Gunnar Knudsen, refused to accept the actual dismantling of 
the party apparat and the “‘subjugation” of the NKP to a joint structure, in 
which former sF elements would constitute by far the most important 
faction. In the end, Larsen was deposed and left the NKP to join the sv, of 
which he subsequently became parliamentary leader. Knudsen took over 
the leadership of a decimated NKP which has been reduced to near oblivion 
in Norwegian politics.*! 


“Eurocommunism”’ as a Coalition Strategy 


The often bewildering coalition strategies and tactics utilized by West 
European communists in the post-Stalin era have met with some success, 
certainly more so than at any time since the immediate postwar period, and 
infinitely more than during most of the interwar era. What accounts for 
this relative level of success during the 1960s and 1970s? As discussed 
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above, one of the most damaging aspects of West European communist 
approaches to coalitions during earlier periods was the discrepancy between 
tactical maneuverability on one hand and fixed adherence to a set of ideo- 
logical dogmas on the other hand —dogmas which, if implemented, would 
lead to the political and perhaps physical destruction of these very coalition 
partners. This discrepancy produced a yawning gap in credibility which 
could not be overcome by the West European communists until the 1960s. 
With the emergence of the Sino-Soviet split, however, the communist 
parties outside the direct reach of the cpsu could afford to examine their 
relationships with Moscow in a new light. The concept of polycentrism, 
which had been introduced by the Italian communist leader Palmiro Togliatti 
in 1954, gained credence, especially since Soviet authority was weakened 
by a series of events culminating in the Polish and Hungarian uprisings of 
1956 and the frantic Soviet efforts to reestablish their hegemony—efforts 
which largely failed by 1960. By the early 1960s, serious questions were 
asked in virtually all communist parties in Western Europe concerning the 
Stalin era in the Soviet Union and the subjugation of Eastern Europe in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s; furthermore, most party leaders now reasserted 
the right for each party to choose its own path to socialism and commu- 
nism. Thus one of the primary dogmas of earlier international commu- 
nism had been effectively weakened—namely the dogma of international 
solidarity as defined by the Kremlin. 

The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia further weakened the remnants 
of this pro-Moscow solidarity. The communist parties of Norway, Sweden, 
Iceland, Great Britain, Italy, and the Benelux countries condemned the 
invasion in sharp terms, while the Danish and French parties (as well as 
the totally dependent German Communist party—DkKP), after tortuous 
reasoning and many qualifications, accepted the Soviet explanations for the 
invasion. Basically, however, the West European communist reaction to 
Czechoslovakia was sufficiently anti-Soviet to increase the credibility of 
almost all the local communist parties in the area. This, then, was the 
beginning of Eurocommunism as a contemporary phenomenon. 

During the early to mid-1970s, the West European deviance from the 
Soviet model developed further. By now the Pci and the Spanish Commu- 
nist party (PCE) had been joined by the PcF as the three big parties advocat- 
ing a major policy shift for ‘“developed’”’ communist parties (the CPSU was 
indirectly, and sometimes directly, castigated as a “primitive” party appro- 
priate for a society at a lower level of development). The majority of the 
other West European communist parties joined in the chorus of ‘“‘Euro- 
communism.’ The combination of policy points which comprised this 
package proved to be well suited for the greater maneuverability of local 
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communist parties in this period, because it questioned a sufficiently large 
number of earlier ideological tenets to make “‘the new line” credible. 
Basically, ““Eurocommunism”’ emphasized the following points. 


a. National conditions determine the path taken to socialism and com- 
munism; the CPSU cannot claim to be a model for other parties or the 
Soviet Union a model for other countries (nor can any other model be 
established with validity for all parties). 

b. Eurocommunism accepts political and limited socioeconomic plural- 
ism and is willing to abide by the decisions of the electorate, even if 
this would mean that communist parties in power would have to leave 
office. 

c. Civil rights are absolute and not relative —i.e., they exist regardless of 
political systems. This was a significant admission for a political move- 
ment which had always emphasized that the relationship between the 
individual and the collectivity, the citizen and public authority, was 
different in socialist and communist systems than in capitalist states; 
Eurocommunism was willing to submit to the same standards of human 
rights as any other political group, and did in fact criticize the perfor- 
mance of the Soviet Union on this score. 

d. Eurocommunists expressed their willingness to cooperate with other 
political groups even beyond the social democrats. The broad coalition 
was thus reestablished, at least in theory.” 


These major points of ideological reevaluation, plus a series of fortu- 
itous political circumstances, made Eurocommunism a more palatable pack- 
age for many in Western Europe. The development of détente set the stage 
for an analysis of communist programs on their own merits in a less 
charged atmosphere than had existed during earlier decades. The clear 
appeal by the West European communists to “modern” public opinion in 
“developed”’ political systems stood in sharp contrast to the ‘‘primitivism”’ 
of the cpsu and the Soviet Union and appealed to the sense of cultural 
superiority still felt by many in Western Europe when considering the 
eastern part of the continent. All in all, the confluence of maneuverability 
and a more flexible ideological program helped the West European com- 
munists out of their isolation in the 1960s and 1970s. 


Two Exceptional Cases Revisited: 
Iceland and Finland 


The vicissitudes of West European communists did not prevent the 
two maverick parties in Finland and Iceland from continuing their relative 
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success story. The Finnish party, despite its considerable internal factional- 
ism, continued to play a major part in domestic politics through coalition 
government membership or in important support positions during the 
1960s and 1970s. It was the Icelandic party, however, which scored the 
biggest successes during this period. The AB participated in coalition gov- 
ernments in 1971—1974, and from 1978 on. In addition, it controlled the 
trade union association and various other mass organizations. During the 
elections of 1978, the gains for the AB were of such a magnitude that it 
seemed possible that the party would actually take over the leadership of 
the coalition. In the end the AB did not reach this goal, but became a major 
member of the government.** There were setbacks in 1979, which reduced 
these chances. The AB remained a member of the coalition, but did not get 
the premiership.** 

While the relative success of the Finnish party was produced by the 
serious splits in the party system as well as the foreign policy position of 
Finland, the AB in Iceland made its own successes by means of a continued 
emphasis on nationalism and staunch independence vis-a-vis the CPSU and 
the Soviet Union. The most dramatic example of this was the AB’s denun- 
ciation of the Czechoslovak invasion in 1968. The Icelandic comrades 
sharply condemned this action as “‘imperialism,’ and the party even went 
so far as to publish a resolution which threatened with expulsion anyone 
who engaged in any kind of relationship with the “imperialist forces” led 
by the Red Army.*° Throughout the rest of the 1960s and up to the present 
time the Icelandic party has continued its nationalistic policy to such an 
extent that the communists became the most vocal voices in defense of 
Icelandic interests in the so-called “‘cod war”’ with Great Britain (in which 
the main issue was the extent of Icelandic territorial waters and the rights 
of British fishermen to harvest in disputed areas). The AB also scored 
considerable points in public opinion on the issue of continued American 
presence on the island (the air force base at Keflavik). Furthermore, the AB 
led the Icelanders in a dispute with Norway over fishing rights at Jan 
Mayen Island.*° The anti-American stance of the AB undoubtedly corre- 
lates quite well with the feelings of major sectors of the Icelandic popula- 
tion. Its policy positions also represented the political “‘mainstream” in 
such fields as fiscal control, regulation of economic activity, and the empha- 
sis ON socioeconomic equality through welfare-state mechanisms. 

The results of these policies were renewed political successes in recent 
elections. In the parliamentary elections of 1978, the AB obtained 22.9 
percent of the vote (whereas the leading nonsocialist party, the Indepen- 
dence party, dropped to 32.7 percent from a high of 42.7 percent in 1974). 
Since the AB emerged as one of the major victors of the election, it appeared 
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possible that the party might be asked to head the new coalition govern- 
ment. In the end this possibility was averted by rather concerted action on 
the part of the other political organizations in Iceland, but the AB obtained 
several important ministerial posts. Subsequent electoral setbacks for the 
AB could not remove it from a major share of power in Iceland.” 

In Finland, the sKP experienced a considerable amount of success 
during the 1970s. Because of the instability of the Finnish political system, 
and especially the left, the skp became a major political factor, despite its 
own internal splits and factionalisms. Thus in the period 1975—1976 the 
SKP participated in a coalition government. In 1978 the SKDL (electoral 
front dominated by the sKP) held three governmental posts in the coalition 
government headed by the Social Democrats.** 

The sources of strength for Finnish communism continued to vary 
from those of the Icelandic comrades. A faction in the sKP did take a fairly 
nationalistic stance on a number of issues, but the foreign policy position 
of Finland generally precluded the kind of policy exhibited in Iceland or 
even Norway and Sweden by the local communists. The main appeal of the 
SKP was predominantly its economic program, which emphasized a consid- 
erable amount of nationalization and leveling, and also the party’s ability to 
appeal to both urban and rural radicalism and the strong elements of 
protest and rejection of authority found in much of Finnish society. Cou- 
pled with real economic difficulties during much of the 1970s, these poli- 
cies represented a rather potent political package in contemporary Fin- 
land. As stated above, this resulted in full-fledged skp participation in a 
coalition government in 1975-1976 and 1978 and continued important 
political influence since that time. 


Other Marxist Parties in the 1960s and 1970s: 
The Impact of the Sino-Soviet Dispute and the ““New Left” 


Many of the West European leftists had expressed their misgivings 
with the direction of the international communist movement since the 
“bolshevization” of communist parties in the Comintern in 1923. Put 
briefly and bluntly, it was felt that the interests of the movement were 
submerged under the foreign policy needs of the Soviet state, to the benefit 
of the latter but to the detriment of the former. Certain dramatic events 
confirmed this suspicion; chief among them were the pact between Hitler 
and Stalin in 1939, the anti-Tito campaign in the period 1948—1955, and 
the revelation of the twentieth CPSU congress in early 1956. But these 
problems were still debated in the context of Soviet supremacy in the 
international movement. This supremacy was rudely shattered by the well- 
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documented Sino-Soviet dispute. After this momentous dispute broke in 
1959-1960, it was possible for Marxist individuals and groups to criticize 
the Soviet Union and the cpsu while at the same time maintaining the 
notion that one’s credentials as a real Marxist were intact. This develop- 
ment spawned a great many splits in West European communist parties; in 
almost all of them, there developed a pro-Chinese faction which copied 
Peking’s criticism of Moscow as an established power of “state capitalism?” 
Other elements, which were not particularly pro-Chinese, likewise casti- 
gated the Soviet Union for its “revisionist’’ policies and inclinations.” 

The Maoist groups which developed all over Western Europe in this 
period tended to reject the notion of political cooperation with other party 
leaderships, but they were firm believers in and practitioners of the notions 
of “‘action unity” and “‘coalitions from below,” in which they attempted to 
rally the rank and file of workers, farmers, and intellectuals behind various 
action committees established to fight a particular policy of their respective 
governments. Many issues presented themselves for such ‘‘action unity” 
during the 1960s and 1970s; the most important were efforts to get the 
United States out of Vietnam, the campaign against nuclear weapons and 
U.S. troops in Europe, membership in the Common Market (particularly 
important in countries which were not among the original founders of the 
EEC), and nuclear power plants. Here smaller Marxist parties exhibited 
considerable skill in garnering support and influence well beyond their 
numerical strength in the electorate or in party membership.~° 

This disenchantment with the Soviet Union and the cpsu as revolu- 
tionary forces also inspired the so-called ‘““New Left” of the 1960s and 
1970s. Having determined that the “fatherland of socialism” was no longer 
interested in revolution, but rather played the part of a global power which 
would at best use revolutionary movements for their own purposes, the 
amorphous mass of radicals, many of them youngsters, formed their own 
groups and organizations, which succeeded in gathering support from 
large segments of the population, including industrial workers normally 
under the control of social democrats and communists. The revolutionary 
firebrands of the 1960s and early 1970s were the Rudi Dutschkes and the 
Cohn-Bendits, not the established leaders of the local communists, Maoists, 
or even Trotskyists.! 

It may be argued that it was these movement leaders that exhibited 
the greatest capability for coalition building, because they possessed no 
real organizational structures of their own but depended upon their ability 
to produce action unity with others of like mind. On the other hand, this 
very lack of organizational structure doomed the New Left to a temporary 
existence, dependent upon the emergence of certain explosive issues and 
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dissatisfactions in important segments of the general populace. Some of 
these issues included frustration with insensitive bureaucracies, dissatis- 
faction with the policies of the superpowers, and the general life-style of 
materialistic societies. But these issues were in part generationally depen- 
dent; the youngsters who rebelled against bureaucracy obtained an educa- 
tion and became civil servants, and their families needed food and shelter, 
thus preempting the radicals’ criticism of materialism. The issue of U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam ceased with the events of 1975. By the end of the 
decade, the New Left, with its remarkable capabilities of coalition forma- 
tion, had largely spent itself. 

The New Left should have been highly vulnerable to takeover tactics 
by the Marxist and Marxist-Leninist parties, given the latter’s organiza- 
tional capabilities and financial means (some of which originated in Mos- 
cow). It is a measure of the contempt in which many truly radical individu- 
als held the communists and the others on the organized left that this did 
not happen to any great extent. The extreme flexibility of the coalition 
tactics of the Marxist parties, and especially the communists, had finally 
alienated the real revolutionaries—the final, ironic result of the Russian 
Revolution in the international perspective. 


The 1980s: The Shock Therapy of Crises 


The 1980s so far have produced a number of political shocks for all 
Marxists, regardless of their relationship to the Soviet Union, the cpPsu, 
CCP, or other international ‘“‘centers” of Marxism. There was, first of all, 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan; then followed the war between China 
and Vietnam and Vietnam’s continued occupation of Kampuchea, and 
finally, the imposition of martial law in Poland. All of these issues tended 
to divide the Marxists even further than had been the case in previous 
decades. 

Basically the splits were rather predictable. The so-called Eurocom- 
munist parties denounced the Afghan venture, deplored the Sino-Vietnam 
war, and rejected the Soviet-sponsored imposition of martial law. This 
position was exhibited by the Swedish vpK, the PCI, the PCE, and the 
British communists, for example. The PcF, on the other hand, accepted 
the Soviet position on these issues, and the French communists moved 
perceptibly closer to Moscow in this decade. The Finnish party touched 
the issue of Afghanistan gingerly, due to its own internal factionalism, and 
tried to blame the West for this debacle. The AB in Iceland was, as usual, 
outspoken against such imperialism.~7 

A number of communist parties remained true to the cPsu on these 
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issues, as they had in the past. This was true, for example, of the DkP and 
the West German communists.”* 

The Maoists and Trotskyists also reacted predictably to the invasion 
and the martial law regime in Poland. This was seen as a further example 
of the imperialist policies of the Soviet Union and the cpsu. This line was 
also propounded by those in Western Europe who had begun to associate 
themselves with the Albanians (and thereby proclaimed a plague on both 
Moscow and Peking). 

The important issues of the 1980s in the international communist 
movement illustrated the fundamental (or “‘strategic’’) differences between 
the various groups and parties that called themselves Marxist, and thus 
pointed out the near impossibility of any strategic coalitions being formed 
among these entities. On the other hand, there was still the possibility that 
even these structures could join hands for temporary, tactical purposes. 
This indeed happened on issues such as the stationing of U.S. missiles on 
European soil, the use of nuclear power in energy production, and the 
policies of the United States in Central America. On these issues there 
were more commonalities, for limited time spans, than divisions. But the 
very unwillingness of the various Marxist parties to establish any lasting 
relationships with their alleged Marxist colleagues illustrated the distance 
traveled since the revolutionary and internationalist optimism of the early 
years of the “Great October.” 

The dilemmas facing the West European communists during the 1980s 
were many and fundamental. Electoral reverses continued throughout the 
decade, removing the Icelandic, Finnish, and French parties from coali- 
tions and reducing their proportion of the total electorate’s allegiances 
further. Most of the other communist parties in this region also experi- 
enced reverses at the polls, particularly the Spanish party, which also 
underwent a split as a result of these developments. In some cases, such as 
Belgium, communist representation in parliament disappeared altogether 
as a result of the electorate’s rejection of policies and programs advocated 
by the party. It was clear that the communists of Western Europe were 
unable to generate mass support in the region. 

Other Marxist parties fared better. In a number of countries, and 
notably in Scandinavia, leftist parties with Marxist-oriented political plat- 
forms continued to obtain a combined vote of up to Io or 12 percent. In 
Finland the Communist party (SKP) split in 1985—1986, and the moderate 
faction, which still espoused important Marxist ideological tenets, did 
reasonably well in mass support. In other countries such as Belgium and 
The Netherlands there was also some support for Marxist parties other 
than the communists themselves.”* 
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The inability of the communists to attract popular support and the 
failure of other Marxist organizations to gain significant advances in this 
area led to internal debates in both sets of parties and emphasis on a 
number of action programs and activities designed to overcome these 
deficiencies. 

Internally, the Marxist parties (communists included) hotly debated 
issues which have always been crucial to their existence, namely relations 
with the U.S.S.R. and the cPsu, relations with each other, and relations 
with the noncommunist, and non-Marxist left—all issues pertaining to 
coalition strategies and tactics. Throughout most of the decade both sets of 
parties advocated the need for action unity on the left, i.e., common 
activity on issues such as peace, disarmament, the placement of U.S. 
missiles on European soil, and alleged U.S. imperialism. This action unity 
was to include the socialists and social democrats of Western Europe, who 
continued to dominate the political left throughout the decade. But despite 
a great deal of effort on behalf of issues which had considerable mass 
appeal, the Marxists and communists continued to lack direct support. 
One of the fundamental reasons for this was the issue of Marxist relations 
with the Soviet Union, as well as skepticism about the allegiance of these 
parties to real democracy, their rhetoric notwithstanding.” 

The relationship between West European Marxists, on the one hand, 
and the Soviet Union and the cpsu, on the other, remained a key issue 
throughout the decade. The West European public remained skeptical 
about the Kremlin’s intentions, despite the statements emanating from the 
Soviet capital concerning peace, disarmament, and the culpability of the 
United States in the arms race. The actions of the post-Brezhnev leader- 
ship simply did not bear out the verbal and written contentions of Soviet 
propaganda. Thus the efforts of West European Marxists to hail the 
“progressive” and “‘peace-loving”’ policies of the Soviet Union by and large 
failed to convince the masses of Western Europe. Instead the peace and 
disarmament movements of the decade focused on both global powers and 
laid the blame for the arms race at both Washington’s and Moscow’s door.”° 

The debate over relations with Moscow further illustrated the quan- 
dary in which all Marxist organizations in Western Europe found them- 
selves in the 1980s. Electoral logic would dictate abandonment of Marxism 
as an ideological lodestar; the relationship with the Soviet mentor would 
then automatically come into question. Throughout the decade a spirited 
debate about the nature of Marxist parties took place across the continent, 
and an integral part of this debate was the question of coalition strategies 
and tactics. Toward the end of the decade, this debate has produced no 
definitive answers, but rather a number of splits between “‘traditionalists,”’ 
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emphasizing the need for clear, class-based, and pro-Soviet policies, and 
the “‘reformists;’ who want national approaches to socialism and a clear 
commitment to political democracy and economic pluralism, with a cor- 
responding reduction in traditional political and socioeconomic tenets and 
the relationship with the Soviets. The most severe splits took place in 
Spain and Finland, with the most precise and incisive debate in the French 
and Italian communist parties. As the decade wore on there was in fact a 
trend toward more orthodoxy in a number of parties—a tendency that 
boded ill for the fortunes of West European Marxists in their own societies.°” 

It may be melodramatic to argue that West European Marxism and 
Marxism-Leninism stand “‘at the crossroads’; such arguments have been 
made before, with little resulting effect upon the behavior or fortunes of 
groups operating under this rubric. But during the 1980s the West Euro- 
pean public, particularly the moderate left, showed that it did not accept 
the platforms or coalition tactics of the Marxists on any of the issues 
which they had in common. The Marxists were shunted aside in the 
leadership of the peace movement, the ecological movement, and in the 
discussion of economic problems. This is particularly significant because 
the 1980s produced a number of economic problems that should have lent 
themselves to the overtures of the Marxists, notably in the dabate over 
inflation, unemployment, and the decline of the European industrial base. 
The peace and ecological debates carried a number of possibilities for 
influence enhancement, but the mass support was not forthcoming. It 
seems clear that, once again, the Marxists and Marxist-Leninists foun- 
dered on their liabilities of ideologism, relations with the centers of com- 
munist power, especially Moscow, and competition from other leftists with 
a more meaningful program. Once again, Marxist coalition tactics failed; in 
the 1990s the strategies must be debated. But in the next decade, as in the 
years past, the Marxist parties will have to confront the fundamental fact 
that restructuring their coalition strategies and tactics will mean altering 
the basic nature of their parties. Such fundamental change seems unlikely 
indeed. 


Conclusion: 
Marxist Coalition Strategies and Tactics 
and Political Realities 


The survey of coalition strategies and tactics presented above has 
pointed to a number of fundamental problems besetting Marxist parties as 
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they attempt to relate to the local environment in which they function. 
There is, first of all, the dichotomy between a fundamentalist, revolution- 
ary ideology and the need to coexist with other participants in the political 
system, at least until the revolution can be engineered. Secondly, Marxist 
parties during the last decade or so have had to face the crucial question of 
whether or not they represent a fundamentally different political organiza- 
tion, which is indeed stressed in the ideological tenets of Marxism-Leninism, 
or “just another party,” another political line. This crisis of identity has 
not been solved, as is clearly seen in the contemporary controversy in most 
West European communist parties over ““Eurocommunism” and the real 

meaning of this theme. Thirdly, West European communist parties must 
still live with the legacy of erstwhile dependence upon, and subservience 
to, the cpsu and the Soviet Union; the question of “‘proletarian interna- 
tionalism”’ still haunts party headquarters almost everywhere. Fourthly, 
each West European communist party must live with the fact that they face 
a credibility gap in the genuinely pluralistic societies of Western Europe, 
insofar as their coalition strategies have often been perceived as mere tactics 
dictated by Moscow, or some short-term perception of advantage. In short, 
local communists may wish to appear as “‘just another party,” but consider- 
able segments of West European public opinion are not willing to accept 
this image. This fact has kept communists out of national executive power 
in all but a few West European countries, and in those exceptions special 
circumstances prevail to a very large degree. Even in France, where the PCF 
participated in a coalition government with the Socialists, the former were 
in a distinctly subordinate position, and many analysts actually considered 
them little more than “‘hostages” whom the Socialists “‘held”’ to ensure the 
proper behavior of the PcF in national politics. 

These problems loom large as the present generation of communist 
leaders in Western Europe survey the opportunities and liabilities for their 
movement. On the “opportunities” side of the ledger, the still recent 
energy crisis, sluggish economic performance, continued high unemploy- 
ment and inflation, and a dawning realization that the future is not likely 
to lead to ever greater achievements and prosperity all appear to present 
a political movement dedicated to fundamental change with consider- 
able opportunities. The “‘liabilities’”’ side is nevertheless even more impres- 
sive, thus contributing to a considerable amount of soul searching and 
reassessment in contemporary West European communism. The energy 
crisis may produce opportunities, but the communists are not the only 
ones to propose answers, and the current problems in this field in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe clearly show that ‘communist’ solu- 
tions are no better than “capitalist” ones. Despite mediocre economic 
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performance in a number of Western countries during the second half of 
the 1970s, these systems are still way ahead of the countries of Eastern 
Europe in a number of fields, and the gap is actually widening in some 
areas of activity. Pessimism about the future has led to a nostalgia for the 
past and a massive conservative trend (which is also reflected in increased 
resistance to the “‘welfare state” in Western Europe) rather than belief in a 
brave new world of communism. Above all, the West European commu- 
nists are up against a great deal of competition, be it from assorted groups 
to their left, the socialist or social democrats on their immediate right, or 
even nonsocialist parties dedicated to policies which compete (sometimes 
rather successfully) with the programs of the left in a variety of fields. On 
the whole, therefore, there is little reason for West European communists 
to assess their prospects for the immediate (and even medium-range) future 
with a great deal of optimism. By and large their coalition tactics have 
failed in Western Europe; successes have been rare, and have only been 
obtained in countries where the local communists significantly deviated 
from the “model” (e.g., Iceland), or where external factors have proven 
especially favorable (e.g., Finland). Even societies occasionally in deep 
socioeconomic and political crisis, such as Italy, have so far avoided a step 
which would give the communist party an unequivocal part of national 
political power. The basic assessment of West European communists must 
therefore be that their coalition strategies (as devices for long-range gain) 
have not worked, even as their coalition tactics (dedicated to short-term 
gains) have occasionally been successful. An obvious policy would there- 
fore be to adopt successful tactical policies as future strategies (especially 
in terms of nationalism and the need to emphasize local rather than inter- 
national conditions) for maximization of opportunities. The current reas- 
sessment of Eurocommunism, which is under way in the French, Italian, 
and assorted other West European communist parties, shows the difficulty 
with which European communism confronts the question of nationalism 
versus internationalism. At the present time it appears likely that much of 
West European communism will return to “principled” (i.e., ideologically 
based) opposition and relative isolation rather than further cooperation 
and integration into the local political environment. If that happens, future 
scholars will assess our era as yet another failure in terms of communist 
coalition policies in Western Europe. 

These problems are further magnified for the other Marxist parties of 
Western Europe. The socialists and social democrats have by and large 
jettisoned their ideological ballast already (even though most of these par- 
ties have been less explicit about it than the German Social Democrats at 
Bad Godesberg in 1959). What remains is a rather confusing collection of 
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groups and parties that claim the Marxist heritage and criticize the CPSU 
and the local communists for having abandoned it. These structures are 
even less likely to achieve lasting gains from their coalition efforts, because 
they are more radical than the local communists and thereby even less 
accepting of the existing order than the adherents of Leninism. As long as 
the basic aspects of West European society remain, the prospects for any 
kind of success in electoral or mass support terms remain extremely slim. 
Faced with this prospect, most of these groups and parties tend to retreat 
into their ideological shell, in which the faithful constitute the relevant 
audience, and the political game becomes the sophistry of arguing the fine 
points of ideology in an empty hall. In such circumstances Marxism, the 
movement for the masses, has become the ideology devoid of mass appeal. 
That, too, is part of the legacy of the ““Great October.” 

In the final analysis, the lack of strategic (or long-range) success of 
Marxist coalition policies in Western Europe is ascribable to the widely 
held notion that the strategies of the Marxists (whichever group they may 
belong to) have never changed, while the tactics are infinitely malleable; in 
other words, the Marxists are perceived as ultimately dedicated to the 
capture of full political power for the purpose of fundamental societal 
transformation, in which scheme any tactical adjustment is permissible. 
As long as public actors are capable of dealing with such fundamental 
problems as unemployment, welfare, and defense, the Marxists of that 
region will score only fleeting and modest gain. 
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Communists in the Postwar All-Party 


Coalitions of Eastern Europe 
Charles Gati 


In the years following World War II, between 1945 and 1948, most 
parliamentary governments in Europe, East and West, were composed of 
representatives of different political parties. They were “coalition govern- 
ments” in the broad sense of the term; to wit, the several political parties 
participating in the activities of such governments agreed to coordinate 
their policies in the pursuit of certain immediate objectives.’ Partners and 
competitors at the same time, these parties formed coalitions primarily 
because under prevailing external and internal conditions none of them 
could effectively govern alone. At least formally, then, the postwar coali- 
tions resembled both some of the prewar European coalitions as well as 
those in existence in Western Europe, Latin America, and elsewhere at the 
present time.” 

The basic similarity notwithstanding, the postwar European govern- 
ments still differed from other coalitions in the following respects. First, 
they came into being under the influence of international agreements and 
great-power pressure, backed by the presence of foreign troops. Elections 
only followed the formation of the first, provisional governments, and the 
distribution of cabinet portfolios reflected international expectations as 
much as internal (or eventually electoral) preferences. Second, the other 
source of postwar coalitions was a genuine domestic socioeconomic con- 
sensus within the European polities, including opposition to the reemer- 
gence of the old order and the affirmation of such objectives as economic 
reconstruction and the fostering of social mobility. Third, the postwar 
coalitions were almost invariably all-party formations,’ governments of 
‘national unity,” with the real or potential opposition co-opted —at times 
successfully, at times unsuccessfully — into an all-inclusive political frame- 
work. Fourth, and paradoxically, the all-party coalitions nevertheless did 
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not prevent—on the contrary, they soon encouraged — political fragmen- 
tation. Despite unity statements, interparty antagonisms flourished, as 
well as intraparty feuds and highly contentious factionalism within each of 
the parties. Such political fragmentation became an important source of 
the eventual demise of the all-party governments. Fifth, most postwar 
coalitions for the first time included representatives of communist parties 
(cps), partly because of the new Soviet role in Europe after the war and 
partly because of the role these communist parties had played in the anti- 
Nazi, antifascist resistance during the war. Communist participation in the 
governments invariably became the primary political issue within the coali- 
tion. Some of the noncommunist parties and leaders—uncertain of the 
proper evaluation of, and reaction to, communist goals— pursued a policy 
of reasonable accommodation with their cPs (often in order to gain time), 
while others pursued a policy of firm resistance from the beginning because 
of the long ideological distance between the communists and themselves. 
Marxist parties of the left viewed this communist participation with a 
mixture of apprehension and hope for reunification of the working class 
movement. 

Although these five features characterized the coalition governments 
of both Eastern and Western Europe, the ultimate political outcome in the 
two halves of Europe turned out to be very different indeed. By 1947 or 
1948, the noncommunist parties of Eastern Europe were altogether pre- 
vented from meaningful political competition, while in Western Europe 
the cps—debarred from the coalitions—still actively continued to com- 
pete for power and influence. Put another way, the East European all-party 
coalitions gave way to de facto communist one-party hegemony just as the 
all-party coalitions of Western Europe gave way to competitive coalitions 
without communist participation. The difference between one-party hege- 
mony in Eastern Europe and competitive coalitions in Western Europe 
thus reflected the difference between Soviet political values on the one 
hand and those of the United States and its European allies on the other. It 
furthermore reflected the fact that the pluralistic societies contained 
Marxist-oriented parties (such as some of the left-wing socialist organiza- 
tions of Western Europe) which competed for political power, while in the 
eastern half of the continent, such competition was anathema for the local 
communist leaders and their Soviet members alike. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to document once again or analyze 
the process of takeovers, or discuss the eventual demise of the European 
all-party coalitions as manifested by 1947-1948. Rather, the main purpose 
here is to explore the five characteristics of the all-party coalitions in 
Eastern Europe, with some emphasis on the role of the cp’s in these 
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coalitions. In addition, the question will also be raised whether the East 
European coalitions may tell us something about the nature of such all- 
party coalitions in which there are considerable ideological distances between 
the participating parties. Given the widespread tendency now to press for 
“coalition governments of reconciliation” in rapidly changing and politi- 
cally unstable countries—in Afghanistan, for example—do the postwar 
all-party coalitions of Eastern Europe offer any guidance about the dura- 
bility of all-party coalitions in other polities? 


International Influences 


Knowing as we now do what happened in Eastern Europe by 1947 or 
1948, we can look back and assign a high degree of foresight, certainty, and 
consistency to Soviet planning and policy. After all, there is the conspicu- 
ous evidence of the seemingly methodical process of takeovers, beginning 
with the era of “genuine coalition,’ followed by the era of “‘bogus coali- 
tion,’ and ending in “monolithic control” by the communist parties. Or, 
according to another interpretation, the process included the phase of 
“liberation” (1944—1945), then the phases of “‘retribution’” (1945-1946), 
and “engineered disruption” (1946-1947), culminating in communist 
“monolithic control?’* There is also the oft-quoted evidence, reported by 
Milovan Djilas, of Stalin’s statement with respect to the political map of 
postwar Europe: ‘This war is not as in the past; whoever occupies a 
territory also imposes on it his own social system. Everyone imposes his 
own system as far as his army can reach. It cannot be otherwise?” In 
retrospect, to repeat, the evidence points to a highly purposeful and deter- 
mined Soviet commitment to one-party hegemony at any price.° 

This account, accurate as it may well be, leaves a few perplexing 
questions unanswered. As of 1944 or 1945, or even later, how come hun- 
dreds of noncommunist politicians failed to see the sign on the wall? How 
could they assume, as did many Western leaders as well, that the nature of 
the Soviet interest varied from country to country—that while the even- 
tual Soviet domination of, say, Bulgaria was likely, the same certainly could 
not be said about Czechoslovakia? Indeed, how could they assume—as did 
most of them—that the Soviet Union would miss its historic opportunity 
and support broadly based coalition governments in the region for some 
time to come, perhaps for decades? 

The answers to these difficult questions must acknowledge the preva- 
lence of wishful thinking both about Soviet goals and Western interests. It 
must also acknowledge the political skill of some of the East European 
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communists—of Gottwald in Czechoslovakia, Bierut and Gomulka in 
Poland, Rakosi in Hungary. Yet, in order to understand and appreciate 
noncommunists’ perceptions at that time, the answer should also acknowl- 
edge the apparent lack of an early, all-encompassing Soviet grand design 
for East Europe as well as a genuine Soviet commitment to broad coalition 
governments. 

More tentative and flexible than often assumed, the Soviet Union 
simply did not have a single policy toward all of Eastern or East Central 
Europe.’ Divided Germany was a special case, of course. Given its extraor- 
dinary geopolitical significance, combined with considerable U.S. interest, 
so was Poland. Yugoslavia was different mainly because it was not liberated 
by Soviet forces. As for Romania and Bulgaria, it was self-evident—at 
least by late 1944—that Moscow was determined to impose its system of 
values on them; yet it was not self-evident at all at the time that the same 
fate would await Hungary and Czechoslovakia as well. In short, Adam 
Ulam has observed, ‘‘Soviet policies responded to specific circumstances 
and to the wider repercussions of Soviet thrusts in this or that area?”® 

As for the Soviet commitment to coalition governments, the fact is 
that Moscow could have installed communist governments at once; after 
all, the Red Army liberated most of Czechoslovakia and all of Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria. Why the Soviet Union shied away from 
doing so and instead supported all-party governments is at least partly 
explained by the revealing record of a series of secret planning conferences 
held in the Soviet capital in the fall of 1944.” Attended by all the prominent 
Hungarian communist political émigrés—who received their guidance from 
the Soviet leadership, including Stalin himself, and from such Comintern 
leaders as Dimitrov and Manuilski— these meetings focused on the nature 
of the postwar political order in Hungary and on the role of the cp in it. 
The probably incomplete list of participants identifies twenty-four top 
party leaders, all of whom agreed that the new postwar government would 
have to be broadly based. Some wondered if the cP would or could enter 
the government at all. Most of them assumed that it would even include 
those leaders of the authoritarian prewar regime of Admiral Miklos Horthy, 
who near the end of the war had finally turned against Hitler—including 
Horthy himself and Count Istvan Bethlen, one-time conservative prime 
minister and the admiral’s most trusted and influential advisor throughout 
the interwar period. Significantly, just as the Moscow meetings concluded, 
Horthy— having been kidnapped by the Germans from Budapest on Octo- 
ber 15, 1944—sIigned a document transferring power to the extremist 
pro-Nazi Arrow Cross leader, Ferenc Szalasi. Noting that development, 
Stalin told one of the Hungarian cp leaders, Erné Ger@, in late October, 
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“We would have accepted Horthy. But the Germans took him away. They 
forced him to sign the document. Once there is a document, it doesn’t 
matter how it was obtained. Horthy is morally dead?’!° And so, in contrast 
to the earlier plan—which had aimed at keeping Horthy in power in order 
to provide for continuity and lend legitimacy to the new regime—the 
Russians now told the Hungarian cp leaders in Moscow that the new 
government would have to be without Horthy, after all. 

Thus, in the apparently typical Hungarian case, the substance of 
Soviet planning included the imperative of forming coalition governments 
of national unity and continuity. Beyond that, Soviet policy was flexible 
and given to improvisation. Of course Stalin did hope to increase Soviet 
influence in Europe; there is no reason to dismiss his remarks to Djilas. All 
the same, Stalin’s hopes were not identical with his expectations. As a 
calculating man of realpolitik, he could not assume that the United States 
and especially England would tolerate the forceful sovietization of Eastern 
Europe. As a Marxist, he could not assume that prevailing social and 
economic conditions everywhere in the eastern half of Europe were then, 
or would soon be, conducive to, or “ripe” for, radical transformation. 
Whatever the ultimate objectives, then, the only clearly identifiable, specific, 
immediate Soviet commitment was to the formation of broadly based coalition 
governments in Eastern Europe. As Stalin’s comrade, Czechoslovak cp leader 
Klement Gottwald explained at a closed meeting of Slovak cp functionar- 
ies after his return from Moscow: ““We cannot govern on our own, and 
neither can they (noncommunists). They cannot govern without us, and 
neither can we without them?”?! 

The apparent tentativeness that marked Soviet goals was by far the 
most pronounced feature of official thinking in Washington and London.” 
As early as 1942 several subcommittees of the U.S. Advisory Committee on 
Postwar Foreign Policy addressed themselves to the issue of the postwar 
European political order. It appears that one of Washington’s concerns 
was the question of postwar boundaries between the Soviet Union and its 
European neighbors. The Advisory Committee also considered the cre- 
ation of an Eastern European federation (presumably in order to mitigate 
the age-old problem of nationality conflicts after the war), and there were 
several discussions about the role of exiled governments in the postwar era. 
As far as can be determined, however, none of these issues was resolved. 
As Lynn Etheridge Davis concludes, members of the Advisory Committee 
did not have 


a clear idea of what post-war Eastern Europe would look like, 
politically, territorially, or economically. They hoped that the Atlan- 
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tic Charter principles would be implemented, but they came to no 
definition of possible alternative futures for Eastern Europe. 
Implicitly, at least, they seemed ready to await Soviet initiatives 
and then respond. They never determined what would and would 
not be acceptable in terms of Soviet initiatives. They certainly 
never considered the promotion by the United States of its own 
solution for the future of Eastern Europe whether it be United 
States enforcement of the holding of free elections or United 
States imposition of nonaligned or buffer states in this region of 
the world.'? 


It seems, therefore, that what the United States was interested in— though 
cannot be said to have been committed to— was the implementation of the 
Atlantic Charter and the ideal of self-determination, i.e., representative 
government through free elections. In practice, given chaotic conditions 
after the war and hence the impossibility of holding elections right away, 
the U.S. interest thus also amounted to the promotion of broad coalition 
governments. 

The British —and Prime Minister Churchill in particular—were obvi- 
ously more skeptical of Soviet objectives. Unlike President Roosevelt, they 
not only thought in balance-of-power terms but negotiated with Moscow 
accordingly as well. Yet even the British 


did not realize quite how powerless they were in the face of the 
Red Army’s advance westwards and Stalin’s determination to estab- 
lish total political monopoly in all areas conquered by the Red 
Army. In this failure to understand Stalin the British can be 
charged with naiveté, blindness, even arrogance. But the press- 
ing needs of war-time alliance and lingering fears of a second 
Soviet-German deal were powerful impulses to wishful thinking 
and to the ignoring of danger signals. 

The British hoped that, while the Soviet Union’s security 
requirements would prevail in countries near its borders, there 
would be some kind of Anglo-Soviet influence-sharing inside those 
countries between liberals and the Left, between peasant parties, 
social democrats and communists. This idea turned out to be a pipe 
dream, but it was not shameful. !4 


In the famous “percentage agreement” with Stalin,!* Churchill sought 
to translate this general ‘idea’ into a specific deal. At his October 9, 1944, 
meeting with Stalin in the Kremlin, he proposed —and the Soviet leaders 
accepted—the following distribution of influence in Eastern Europe 
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between England (and, as far as Stalin was concerned, the United States) 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union on the other: 


Greece Western influence: 90% Soviet: 10% 
Yugoslavia Western influence: 50% Soviet: 50% 
Hungary Western influence: 50% Soviet: 50% 
Bulgaria Western influence: 25% Soviet: 75% 
Romania Western influence: 10% Soviet: 90% 


Although “influence” was never defined and hence the agreement 
lacked specificity, Stalin (as well as Churchill, of course) assigned some 
importance to it. For in less than twenty-four hours—on October 10, 
1944, and then on October 11—the Russians raised the issue again at two 
high-level meetings in the Kremlin.'° The apparent result of these two 
long, petty, and rather disjointed sessions between the two foreign minis- 
ters, Eden and Molotov, was to make no change for Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Romania, but to increase the allocation of Soviet influence in Hungary 
from 50 percent to 80 percent and in Bulgaria from 75 percent to 80 
percent. 

At none of the three meetings was any reference made to the other 
three countries of Eastern Europe: Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslova- 
kia. However, a few months later, at the February 1945 Yalta conference of 
the “Big Three” (Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin), there was considerable 
discussion about Poland and some about Yugoslavia. The agreement on 
Poland called for the establishment of a “‘Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity,” organized on a broad “‘democratic basis with the inclu- 
sion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad’’ 
“This Polish Provisional Government of National Unity,” the Big Three 
declared, “‘shall be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot. In 
these elections all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to 
take part and to put forward candidates?”!” 

As for Yugoslavia, which was liberated largely by its own effort, the 
Big Three could only “recommend” that “the Tito-Subasi¢é Agreement 
[of November and December 1944] should immediately be put into effect 
and a new Government formed on the basis of the Agreement.” In addi- 
tion, the new government so created “‘should declare” that the country’s 
legislative body (AVNOJ) ‘“‘will be extended to include members of the last 
Yugoslav Skupstina [prewar Serbian assembly] who have not compromised 
themselves by collaboration with the enemy.’!* The Big Three’s endorse- 
ment of such a very broad Yugoslav coalition government was thus based 
on the agreements between Marshal Tito, leader of the communist parti- 
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san forces, and Dr. Subdsié, prime minister of the Royal Yugoslav 
government-in-exile in London. The most specific part of the agreement 
had to do with the composition of the postwar cabinet, which was to 
include six members of the Subdsié government and twelve members of 
Tito’s so-called National Committee.’? 

Czechoslovakia’s was a different story altogether. Unlike Subasié, who 
was clearly London’s man in Yugoslavia, the head of the Czechoslovak 
government-in-exile, Dr. Edvard Benes, was able to maintain excellent 
relations with London, Washington, and Moscow as well. Distinguished 
and clever, Beneé also benefited from the fact that Czechoslovakia had had 
a truly representative form of democracy in the interwar period and that it 
was liberated by both the Soviet and American armies. Although the 
country’s political future was hardly ever mentioned at formal allied con- 
ferences (because it was so self-evident that Czechoslovakia, under BeneS, 
would continue to have a multiparty political order after the war), Benes 
had held extensive discussions with all three allied leaders.*° Indeed, the 
first provisional government established in the Slovak city of Kosice in the 
spring of 1945 was a coalition government composed of representatives of 
several political parties—as informally approved by the three allies. 

Thus the interim governments which came into being in Eastern 
Europe after World War II invariably responded to and at least formally 
reflected international agreements and pressures. As specified by the Yalta 
“Declaration on Liberated Europe,’ they were expected to be “broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in the population.’ In practice, 
some of them were more representative (i.e., Czechoslovakia) than others 
(i.e., Yugoslavia), but as Table 1 shows, noncommunists dominated East 
European cabinets everywhere except in Yugoslavia. Although the West 
and Moscow had different interpretations of the meaning of ‘“‘representative 
government” in general and of the Yalta Declaration in particular, all three 
allies, for reasons of their own, found it quite convenient for now to either 
directly impose or recommend the establishment of broadly based coali- 
tion governments. The coalition formula was the classical “‘easy solution’’: 
The United States was satisfied by the emphasis on “‘representative”’ gov- 
ernments; the British thought the “‘percentage government” and Yalta 
might give them more influence, especially in the Balkans, than their 
military position in the area would have justified; and the Russians, who, 
in the best Stalinist tradition, were suspicious of the British and hence 
circumspect, obtained the stamp of Western approval for the legitimate 
inclusion of communists in the coalition governments. Strange bedfellows 
as the allies were, they now gave birth to governments of even stranger 
bedfellows in Eastern Europe. 
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Table 1 
Formal Distribution of Portfolios in 
Eastern Coalition Governments 1944-1948 


Number of Government 
Portfolios (Percent 
Country Period CP/Others of Total) 

Bulgaria 9/9/44— Communist party 4 (25%) 
3/31/46 Others 12 (75%) 
3/31/46— Communist party 4 (25%) 
11/22/46 Others 12 (75%) 
11/22/46— Communist party 10 (50%) 
12/11/47. Others 10 (50%) 
12/11/47— Communist party 12 (60%) 
7/20/49 Others 8 (40%) 
Czechoslovakia 4/4/45— Czech and Slovak crs 8 (32%) 
7/8/46 Others 17 (68%) 
7/8/46— Czech and Slovak crs 9 (41%) 
2/25/48 Others 13 (59%) 
2/25/48— Czech and Slovak cps II (58%) 
Others 8 (42%) 
Hungary 12/22/44— Communist party 3 (25%) 
11/15/45 Others 9 (75%) 
11/15/45— Communist party 4 (22%) 
2/1/46 Others 14 (78%) 
2/1/46— Communist party 4 (21%) 
5/31/47 Others 15 (79%) 
§/31/47— Communist party 4 (24%) 
9/24/47 Others 13 (76%) 
9/24/47— Communist party 6 (38%) 
12/10/48 Others 10 (62%) 
Poland 7/21/44— Workers’ party 5 (33%) 
12/31/44 Others 10 (67%) 
12/31/44— Workers’ party 5 (29%) 
6/28/45 Others 12 (71%) 
6/28/45— Lublin Committee 16 (76%) 
2/6/47 Others 5 (24%) 

Romania 8/23/44— Communist party I (8%) 
11/4/44 Others 12 (92%) 
11/4/44— National Democratic Front II (85%) 
3/6/45 Others 2 (15%) 
3/6/45— Communist party 3 (20%) 


3/29/46 Others 12 (80%) 
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Table 1 
(continued) 
Number of Government 
Portfolios (Percent 
Country Period CP/Others of Total) 

3/29/46— Communist party 4 (25%) 

11/29/46 Others 12 (75%) 

11/29/46— Communist party 4 (33%) 

4/13/48 Others 8 (67%) 

4/13/48— Workers’ party 12 (67%) 

12/24/48 Others 6 (33%) 

Yugoslavia 3/7/45— National Committee (Tito) 2B (82%) 
9/45 Others 5 (18%) 


Domestic Consensus 


No doubt unwittingly, a classified ad appearing in the January 5, 
1945, issue of the Hungarian newspaper Szentesi Lap alluded to the major 
source of the initial political consensus in Eastern Europe. “Attention!” 
a high school art teacher advertised, “I can teach you to write, read, and 
speak Russian, using such an easy method that everyone can learn how to 
write, read, and speak Russian in three months.” To learn Russian, and 
learn it fast, was sound enough advice to all East Europeans. They knew 
—politicians of all persuasions certainly knew—that the region’s fate was 
going to be strongly influenced, if not determined, by the Soviet Union. 
What they did not know for sure was how long Moscow would support the 
earlier, wartime coalition agreements which were to be implemented after 
the war. 

Back in December 1943 such a cooperative agreement had been con- 
cluded in Moscow between Czechoslovak political figures, including Presi- 
dent Benes and representatives of the Czech Communist party. In Hungary, 
the tiny cp reached an accord in the fall of 1944 with the Smallholders 
party and the Social Democrats. Unrealistic as it may have been, there was 
the Tito-Subdsié deal in Yugoslavia. Also in 1944, as the war was coming to 
an end, a common program and subsequently an antifascist coalition sur- 
faced in Romania and Bulgaria. Only in Poland was it impossible to bring 
together the two major contending forces during the war—the Soviet- 
backed “Lublin Committee” and the London-based government-in-exile; 
but, by June 1945, foreign pressure eventually produced a “‘government 
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Table 2 
Communist Party Membership in 
Eastern Europe 1944-1948 


As Percent 
Party’s Name Date Number of Members of Population 
Bulgarian cp 9/1944 25,000 
10/1944 50,000 
1/1945 254,140 
12/1946 490,000 
6/1947 510,000 7.1% 
12/1948 496,000 6.9% 
Czech cp 6/1945 597,500 
7/1945 712,776 
3/1946 930,214 
II—12/1947 1,070,909 
Slovak cP 9/1945 200,866 
12/1945 197,227 
3/1946 151,330 
11/1945 210,222 
Czech & Slovak cps 3/1946 1,081,544 
9/1947 1,172,000 9.4% 
12/1947 1,281,131 
2/1948 1,400,000 
5/1948 2,150,000 
Polish Workers’ party 7/1944 20,000 
12/1944 32,000 
4/1945 301,695 
12/1945 235,300 
6/1946 347,105 
12/1946 555,888 
5/1947 823,340 3.3% 
12/1947 820,786 
6/1948 997,024 
9/1948 1,006,873 
Hungarian cP 12/1944 2,500 
2/1945 30,000 
5/1945 150,000 
7/1945 508,801 5-7% 
1/1946 608,728 
1/1946 653,300 
1/1947 670,818 


3/1947 708 ,646 
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Table 2 
(continued) 
As Percent 
Party’s Name Date Number of Members of Population 

12/1947 864,000 

6/1948 887,472 9.6% 
Romanian cP 8/1944 2,000 

10/1945 256,000 

9/1947 710,000 4.4% 

2/1948 806,000 5.0% 


of national unity” even for that deeply divided country. 

The agreements were based on the political reality of the moment. As 
Soviet forces were liberating much of Europe, there could be no question 
about the key role the various communist parties were to play in the 
political life of the several East European countries. It was also apparent, 
however, that these parties could not govern alone, for with the exception 
of Czechoslovakia, as Table 2 shows, they lacked popular appeal. In addi- 
tion, the Soviet Union, sensitive to its Western allies’ perception of the 
legitimacy of the emerging political order in Eastern Europe, still sought 
inclusion of noncommunists in the various governments. 

If geopolitical necessity was thus an important source of the initial 
tendency toward limited cooperation, so was the prevailing domestic socio- 
economic consensus about the immediate tasks ahead. Although— because 
of the subsequent disintegration of the coalition governments and the 
establishment of communist political hegemony—the generally coop- 
erative spirit of 1944-1945 has been deemphasized, such a domestic- 
programmatic consensus did exist in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and to a 
lesser extent in Bulgaria, Romania, and perhaps even Poland and Yugosla- 
via as well. That consensus rested on the disintegration of the old order 
and on the opportunity to build a new one. Accordingly, there was a 
unanimous commitn ut to the primacy of reconstruction on the basis of 
united, concerted action. In the countries where it had not been done 
(especially Hungary and Poland), there was no opposition to the imple- 
mentation of land reform, which was both long overdue and immensely 
popular. There was agreement in principle that the privileges of the past 
should be erased, educational opportunity be made available to all, and, 
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generally speaking, social mobility fostered. There was, for now, a shared 
view about building a “mixed”’ economy along agrarian-socialist or social- 
democratic lines. Finally, it was widely recognized that the coming trans- 
formation of society from primarily agrarian to a primarily industrial pat- 
tern, would necessitate radical, if not revolutionary measures. 

To that extent, it was also widely recognized that such socioeconomic 
transformation would require a political order different from Western-style 
pluralistic democracy. Seldom defined in precise terms, the “‘new democ- 
racy,” ““people’s democracy,” or “popular democracy” labels implied a 
political system devoted mainly to substantive, i.e., socioeconomic, con- 
cerns. True, there was consensus about such political matters as the pun- 
ishment of “war criminals,’ and the populist-agrarians as much as the 
social-democrats and the communists paid lip service to political liberties 
and the benefits of free and competitive political processes. But, under 
chaotic conditions, all parties—apprehensive as some of them were about 
communism— sought to focus on what united them: the burning socioeco- 
nomic issues of food supply, housing, health care, transportation, and 
public order. 

Thus the immediate task of reconstruction, combined with the ever- 
present background of international pressures, produced an uneasy domes- 
tic consensus during the last months of, and immediately after, the war. 
Certainly, the consensus was short-lived; it barely, if ever, existed in Yugo- 
slavia or Poland, and it managed to survive for only a year or two in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Where it did last, however, both communists 
and noncommunists supported it because they hoped to gain time and 
eventually improve their relative power positions. Those noncommunists 
who helped uphold the domestic consensus—and hence the coalition 
—did so in the expectation of forthcoming changes in international align- 
ments leading to the withdrawal of Soviet armed forces from Eastern 
Europe. The communists, in turn, also needed time, in order to make 
themselves palatable to their own people and thus avoid the possibility of 
defeat by a premature move toward hegemony. 

Call it deception, temporary abnegation, or political tactics, the com- 
munists’ professed noncommunist platform was an additional circumstance 
behind the domestic consensus. “‘We do not want in any way to limit the 
sovereignty of other parties but . . . to cooperate with them,” said the 
Polish cp leader, Wladyslaw Gomulka, in February 1945 (although in July, 
he identified the popular Peasant party leader, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, as 
“a symbol of all anti-democratic elements, all of which is the enemy of 
democracy and the Soviet Union’’).*! In December 1944 the Hungarian cp 
spokesman, Jozsef Révai, declared, ““We do not regard national collabora- 
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tion as a passing, political coalition, as a tactical chess move, but rather as a 
long-lasting alliance. We will stand by our given word?”* The Bulgarian 
Georgi Dimitrov, stated—at the November 7, 1945, anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Russian Revolution in Moscow, of all places —that the “assertion 
that the communists allegedly want to seize full power . . . is a malicious 
legend and slander. It is not true that the communists want to have a 
single-party government?’”* 

Whether these professions of “national collaboration’’ were sincere 
and whether they were really meant to apply to some of the countries in the 
region are controversial questions beyond the scope of this chapter. What 
should be stressed here is that although some of the prominent noncom- 
munist political leaders in the area, such as Mikolajczyk in Poland, consid- 
ered these statements purposefully deceptive, equally prominent noncom- 
munists such as Benes in Czechoslovakia and Tildy in Hungary seemed to 
view communist goals as tentative and communist tactics as flexible. Wrong 
as they turned out to be later on, their perception, then, was not based on 
wishful thinking alone. For, as the previously described Moscow meeting 
of Hungarian communists in the fall of 1944 illustrates, contemporary 
evidence pointed to the absence of a definitive Soviet grand design for the 
region as a whole.”* (After all, as late as March 1946 the authoritative 
Soviet journal, Bolshevik, conspicuously failed to include Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and even Poland among the new “‘people’s democracies:’) Most 
importantly, however, the majority of noncommunist parties and politi- 
cians could forge an alliance with the cPs not only because they knew that 
reconstruction and rebirth required Soviet backing and communist partici- 
pation, but because by and large they shared the communists’ avowed 
socioeconomic objectives. 


The All-Party Coalition 


With respect to immediate socioeconomic objectives, then, the initial 
differences between the cps and such noncommunists as the agrarians, 
social democrats and liberals were quite minimal, which made the forma- 
tion of all-party coalitions all but inevitable; yet, soon enough, political 
differences turned out to be so substantial as to make the eventual demise 
of all-party coalitions a foregone conclusion. 

Strictly speaking, the new governments were all-inclusive in Roma- 
nia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia. In the three former cases, 
high-ranking military officers who had turned against Hitler’s Germany at 
the last minute were co-opted into the new governments.” Indeed, the 
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Table 3 


Parliamentary Elections 
in Eastern Europe 1944-1948 


Country Date 
Bulgaria 11/18/1945 
10/17/1946 
[competitive] 


Czechoslovakia 5/16/1946 
[free] 


Hungary 11/4/1945 
[free] 


8/31/1947 
[competitive] 


Poland 1/19/1946 


Romania 11/19/1946 


Parties/“‘Fronts” 


Fatherland Front 
Fatherland Front 
Agrarians (Petkov) 
Social Dem. (Lulchev) 


Czech & Slovak cps 
Czech National Socialists 
People’s party 

Slovak Democrats 

Social Democrats 

Others 


Smallholders 

Communist party 

Social Democrats 

National Peasants 

Bourgeois Democrats 

Communist party 

Smallholders 

Social Democrats 

Nat. Peasant Govt. Front 
Total 

Democratic People’s party 
(Barankovics) 

Hungarian Independent 
party (Pfieffer) 

Indep. Hung. Dem. party 
(Balogh) 

Others 
Opposition Total 


Government Front 

Other pro-bloc parties 

Polish Peasant party 
(Mikolajczyk) 


Government Front 

National Peasant party 
(Maniu) 

Others 


Number of Seats 


(Percent of Total) 
279 ~— (ail) 
364 (79%) 

92 (20%) 
6 (1%) 
114 (18%) 
55 (16%) 
47. (16%) 
43. (14%) 
38 = (13%) 
3 (1%) 
245 (60%) 
7o (17%) 
69 = (17%) 
23. —~(6%) 
2 — 
100) =. (24%) 
68 (17%) 
67 (16%) 
36 = (9%) 
271 (66%) 
60 (15%) 
49 (12%) 
18 (4%) 
13 (3%) 
140 (34%) 
394 (89%) 
22. (5%) 
28 (6%) 
377. (91%) 
32 «=(8%) 


(1%) 
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Table 3 
(continued) 
Number of Seats 
Country Date Parties/‘‘Fronts” (Percent of Total) 
3/28/1948 Government Front 405 (98%) 
Liberals (Brantianu) 2%) 
National Peasants (Maniu) 2 — 


first Romanian cabinet under General Sanatescu (August 23— November 2, 
1944) was dominated by generals, with the leader of each of the so-called 
“Historical Parties” (National Peasant, Liberal, and Social Democrat) as 
well as the cP in the government as ministers without portfolio. The 
second Sanatescu cabinet (November 4—December 2, 1944), in which the 
four party leaders continued to serve as ministers without portfolio, was 
made up of eleven representatives of the three ‘“‘Historical Parties” and one 
communist, as well as General Sanatescu as premier. When Sanatescu was 
replaced by another general, R. Radescu, the composition of the cabinet 
remained more or less unchanged until March 1945, when the sham or 
bogus coalition under the premiership of Petru Groza took over. But from 
August 1944 to March 1945, a Moscow-approved all-party government had 
existed in Romania, even as both the Russians and the Romanian cP 
concurrently worked hard to undermine it, both from within and from 
without. 

In Hungary, the Provisional Government— whose long tenure lasted 
from December 11, 1944, to November 15, 1945—was also headed by a 
general (Béla Dalnoki Miklos), and there were two other military officers 
in the cabinet; all three had served the old regime. The Miklos govern- 
ment included three communists, two social democrats, two smallholders, 
one national peasant, and one unaffiliated (Count Géza Teleki as minister 
of religion and public education). After the relatively free elections held in 
November 1945 (see Table 3), the two smallholders-led governments under 
the premierships of Zoltan Tildy and Ferenc Nagy (November 15, 1945, to 
May 31, 1947) no longer included the generals or Count Teleki, but with 
nine (later on ten) smallholders, four social democrats, one national peas- 
ant, and four communist ministers, they reflected the results of the elec- 
tion. Once again, the cP sought to undermine the government it repeat- 
edly pledged itself to support, eventually succeeding in the summer of 
1947 when a bogus coalition assumed power. 
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In Bulgaria, a link with the past was provided by the inclusion of four 
leaders of the semimilitary ““Zveno” (““The Link’’) group in the new gov- 
ernment formed in September 1944. Authoritarian by temperament, skep- 
tical of parliamentary institutions and party politics, but not unfriendly 
toward the Soviet Union, Zveno was useful in organizing Bulgaria’s reentry 
into the war on the Allies’ side and in giving an impression of continuity 
and legitimacy. Its nominal leader, Kimon Georgiev, was premier—until 
September 1946— of the coalition government in which, formally at least, 
noncommunists outnumbered CP ministers by a margin of three to one. As 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe, Zveno, agrarian, and social democratic rep- 
resentation in the cabinet was gradually assumed by leaders more willing 
to accommodate the cp as Velchez was replaced by Georgiev as head of 
Zveno, Petkov by Obbov as leader of the Agrarian Union, and the three 
prominent social democrats (Pastukhov, the centrist Cheshmedzhiev, and 
Lulchev) by the pro-communist Neikov. All in all, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment was an all-party formation more in name than substance—as in 
Romania and as it developed somewhat later in Hungary. 

In Czechoslovakia, the “‘old regime’? had consisted of genuine 
democrats—rather than military leaders with an authoritarian or semifascist 
past—as well as the only large and legal cp in Eastern Europe. In 1945 
they became the “new regime,’ with the venerable Bene§S as president. 
Although there were (free) elections in the late spring of 1946, the distribu- 
tion of cabinet portfolios remained essentially unchanged between April 
1945 and the February 1948 coup d’état (see Table 1). No significant 
elements were left out of the government, which, in Benes’ words, rejected 
the “purely political conception of democracy in a liberalistic sense” and 
instead understood it “‘as a system in the economic and social sense also?’”° 
Despite the apparent continuity in party representation in the prewar and 
postwar governments, Bene§ declared in 1945, “Our house must be rebuilt 
both politically and socially, with a new content, new people, and often 
with new institutions” and that “political democracy will have to develop 
systematically and consistently into a so-called economic and social 
democracy.’’ This general orientation, which was intended to make Czech- 
oslovakia a “bridge” between East and West, was supported not only by 
Benes’ own National Socialists, but by the social democrats, the Slovak 
Democratic party, and the initially very soft-spoken leaders of the cP 
as well. 

Thus, following Seton-Watson’s schema, the era of “genuine”’ coali- 
tion may be said to have existed in Czechoslovakia for about three years, in 
Hungary for about two and one-half years, in Romania for six months, and 
in Bulgaria perhaps for only four months. There followed the period of 
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Table 4 
Seton-Watson’s “Stages” of East European Politics 
After World War II 
Country Genuine Coalition Bogus Coalition Monolithic cp Rule 
Romania August 1944- March 1945- November 1947- 
March 1945 November 1947 
Bulgaria September 1944- January 1945- July 1948- 
January 1945 July 1948 
Hungary December 1944-— May 1947- December 1948-— 
May 1947 December 1948 
Czechoslovakia April 1945- February 1948- 
February 1948 
Yugoslavia March 1945- September 1945- 
September 1945 
Poland June 1945- October 1947- 


October 1947 


“bogus” coalition with more accommodating noncommunists still in the 
government— lasting for two and one-half years in Bulgaria and Romania 
(until the fall of 1947) and for about one year in Hungary (until late 1948). 
Czechoslovakia, as Seton- Watson notes, “‘leaped”’ from the “genuine coali- 
tion” phase to monolithic cp rule after the 1948 coup (see Table 4).”° 

As for Yugoslavia, the few noncommunist members of the govern- 
ment formed in March 1945 were altogether left out of the decision-making 
process and never allowed to have their parties properly organized. Even 
the short period of “bogus” coalition— heavily dominated by Tito’s forces 
—came to a predictable end in September 1945 with the resignation of 
Foreign Minister Subasi¢é. It seems that Tito, who came to power on his 
own, did not feel obliged to provide for continuity with the past; rightly or 
wrongly, he felt his rule was legitimate. The inclusion of Subaié, Grol, and 
a few others from London was no more than a polite gesture to the British, 
who assisted him during the war, and to the Russians, who thought that a 
one-party government in Yugoslavia would needlessly exacerbate their rela- 
tions with the British and the Americans. 

Finally, Poland was sui generis. On the one hand—as in Romania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia—the Polish government formed 
in June 1945 was at least nominally inclusive, with several of the political 
parties of the past represented in it. Although the National Democratic 
party, which had been one of the major parties before the war, was excluded, 
the coalition was composed of five parties: Mikolajczyk’s People’s (Peas- 
ant) party, the Polish Socialist party, the Democratic party, the Christian 
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Labor party, and the Polish Workers’ (Communist) party. On the other 
hand, however, the cp—as in Yugoslavia— thoroughly dominated the gov- 
ernment from the beginning; indeed, the actual division in the government 
was not between communists and noncommunists, but between ‘Lublin’ 
Poles, who were both pro-Soviet and pro-cp, on the one hand, and the 
“London” Poles on the other. With sixteen of the twenty-one ministries 
held by members of the Lublin group, the government was a bogus coali- 
tion from the start—with Mikolajczyk, almost single-handedly, putting 
forth a noncommunist point of view for two years. This “‘coalition,’ in 
turn, was to give way to the establishment of monolithic cp rule in the fall 
of 1947.°? 

All in all, the all-party governments of Eastern Europe—with the 
notable exceptions of Yugoslavia and Poland—began as genuine coali- 
tions. During this phase they were characterized as follows: 


Several political parties, differing in social basis, ideology and 
long-term programme, and possessing each its own party organi- 
zations, combined on a common short-term programme, which 
nominally included a purge of fascists, fairly radical social reforms, 
political freedom and a foreign policy friendly to both the U.S.S.R. 
and the Western Powers. Real freedom of speech and meeting 
existed, and there was little political censorship except on the one 
subject—the U.S.S.R. Not only might Soviet policy not be 
criticized, but it was hardly possible to write anything about any 
aspect of Russia which did not coincide with the official Soviet 
line. But this seemed a small price to pay. Apart from this, a wide 
variety of opinions, representing various political views and social 
categories, could be freely expressed. Nevertheless, already dur- 
ing the first stage, the communists seized control of most of the 
“levers of power’ —in particular the security police, the army 
general staff and the publicity machine. *° 


The phase of bogus coalition was aptly summarized by Seton-Watson as 
follows: 


The governments still contain non-communist parties, but these 
are represented by men chosen no longer by party membership 
but by the communists. The essential feature of this stage is that 
the peasant parties, and any bourgeois parties who may have 
been tolerated at the beginning, are driven into opposition. In 
this stage opposition is still tolerated but becomes increasingly 
difficult. Opposition newspapers may be published, but their 
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distribution becomes dangerous in the capital and almost impos- 
sible outside it. Censorship is exercised not only by the govern- 
ment but also by the communist-controlled printers’ trade unions, 
which “indignantly refuse to print reactionary calumnies against 
the people’s authorities?’ Opposition meetings are broken up by 
lorryloads of communist toughs, while the police “‘objectively”’ 
take no action against aggressors or aggressed.*! 


Political Fragmentation 


The postwar East European coalitions of either variety did not last 
long—whether by comparison to the durability of the coalition in neigh- 
boring Austria, which lasted over two decades, or by absolute European 
standards.** The reason for their demise, it is generally acknowledged, had 
to do with external factors: with ever-increasing Soviet pressure and— until 
1947 when it was too late—with the lack of Western support to noncom- 
munists. It is also acknowledged that early control by the cps of key 
ministries — particularly those of internal affairs and defense, was the major 
domestic factor determining the ultimate political outcome. 

For analytical purposes, it may be useful to separate the issue into (1) 
the decay of the coalition per se and (2) the eventual communist victory. 

The coalitions’ decay was inherent in their oversized quality. Dodd 
identifies three general types of coalition status: first, the greater than 
minimum winning status (i.e., “oversized”’ coalitions from which “‘at least 
one party could be subtracted” and yet “‘the cabinet’s majority status [is 
still] sustained’’); second, the minimum winning status (i.e., surely the 
most durable coalitions, which “do not contain any party that could be 
subtracted”’ without losing their winning status); and third, the less than 
minimum winning status (i.e., ““undersized”’ coalitions with no “reliable 
parliamentary majority”).*? Clearly, the all-party governments of postwar 
Eastern Europe had far greater than minimum winning status. They were 
oversized and thus nondurable, primarily because the coalitions included 
parties, or factions within parties, which were expendable. “‘If this [the 
expendable] party is omitted from the cabinet,’ Dodd explains, ‘“‘some or 
all of the other coalition partners will gain in the sense that they will obtain 
new ministerial positions formerly controlled by the expendable party(ies). 
Realizing this, the various parties within the coalition act to reduce the size 
of the cabinet by removing at least one party.’** 

But which party or parties were expendable in the postwar East Euro- 
pean all-party coalitions? Formally, the evidence points to the cps. As 
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Table 3 shows, none of the communist parties of Eastern Europe could win 
parliamentary majority in an election, free or otherwise, and only the 
Czechoslovak cp could obtain a plurality of votes. Further analysis (implied 
by the composition of cabinets shown in Table 1) suggests that the commu- 
nist parties were formally a minority even within their own creation, the 
all-encompassing “‘fronts” as well (i.e., the Fatherland Front in Bulgaria 
and the Government Front in Poland and Romania). Moreover, the CP was 
certainly ‘‘the odd man out” in East European politics, of course, as the 
ideological distance between the communists and others was considerably 
greater than it was among the noncommunist parties. Thus, had the cabi- 
nets reflected the ideological makeup of parliaments, the communists would 
have been expendable. As a matter of fact, in the unique case of Hungary 
where the Smallholders’ party obtained 57 percent of the vote and 60 
percent of the seats in 1945, it could have governed alone, without the 
communists, the social democrats, and the national peasants. 

The reason it did not happen this way can be explained by two consid- 
erations. The obvious one is that, given the proximity of the Soviet Union 
and the presence of the Red Army, it was simply unrealistic and even 
unthinkable to exclude the communists from the coalition altogether. (In 
the one known case when the “unthinkable” almost happened —in Hungary 
after the 1945 elections—the second echelon of the smallholder leadership 
did urge the formation of an all-smallholder government, but the party’s 
leaders rejected the idea not only because they assumed that Moscow 
would not accept it, but also because they did not want to share the burden 
of responsibility for the country’s economic recovery and political fate all 
by themselves. ) 

The less obvious reason why the CPs were not expendable had to do 
with the extremely high level of dissension and factionalism within all 
noncommunist parties. Instead of uniting in the face of gradually increas- 
ing communist challenge to the status quo (as signified by the all-party 
coalition) and thus isolate or otherwise weaken the challenger, the noncom- 
munist parties allowed their own political differences, personal rivalries, 
and petty jealousies to replace their common interests. Simply put, what 
was frequently thought to be expendable was another noncommunist party 
or another faction within a noncommunist party, not the cp. The inability 
of all the noncommunist parties of Eastern Europe to join forces in defense 
of the coalition status quo served to enhance the communists’ “positional 
advantage” (as Paul Zinner put it) and sealed their own political fate. This 
is how it “worked” in Czechoslovakia, for example, where the cp shared 
power with four noncommunist parties: 
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The National Socialists were antagonistic toward the Slovak Dem- 
ocrats, because of their separatist tendencies. Obversely, the Slovak 
Democrats considered the National Socialists the foremost expo- 
nents of the hated policy of ‘“‘Czechization?’ There was friction 
between the National Socialists and the People’s Party, because of 
the former’s outspoken anti-clerical attitude and because these 
parties vied for the favors of the same constituency. The National 
Socialists and Social Democrats were continually at loggerheads. 
Their traditional rivalry was exacerbated by post-war conditions. 
To some extent, they too were contending for the favors of the 
same constituency, and the National Socialists exerted great pres- 
sure to wean away the moderate wing of the Social Democratic 
Party. .. . Theconflicts . . . prevented the formation of anything 
approaching a coherent anti-communist front.*° 


For an illustration of intraparty divisions, there is the typical case of 
the Polish Social Democrats (PPS) who joined the communists (RRP) and 
the Peasant party in the postwar coalition: 


The pps was the least homogeneous of the three main political 
parties. On the one hand, there was the core of founding mem- 
bers from the old RPPs, led by Osobka-Morawski, who could be 
counted on to collaborate with the Communists. On the other 
hand, there was the large number of recruits who joined the 
party after the Congress of September 1944, many of whom were 
influenced in doing so by the nationalist traditions of the old Pps 
and by the hope that a strong socialist party might provide an 
alternative to Communism. These new arrivals were divided 
roughly into three main groups. To the right were members of 
the old pps from the underground, led by the veteran trade- 
unionist, Zygmunt Zulawski. They were fundamentally anti- 
Communist, realized the need for coming to an understanding 
with the PPR and the Soviet authorities, but hoped to maintain 
the identity of the Pps as a moderating influence. In October 
1945 an attempt by Zulawski to found a separate Social Demo- 
cratic party was frustrated by the Communists and the National 
Council. A compromise was reached in December, when the 
Zulawski group was given eleven seats on the executive council of 
the pps. But within a year Zulawski himself, who rivalled 
Mikolajczyk in determination, had left the Party. In the centre 
was a large body of moderates who accepted the inevitability of 
collaboration with the Communists, considered a united front of 
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left-wing partes desirable to prevent reaction, and trusted in the 
numerical strength of the socialists to make their influence felt. 
This group was the most variegated and fluid of the three and 
contained many opportunists. Finally, there was the left wing, 
which scarcely differed from the former members of the RPPS 
except in being newcomers. Chief amongst them was Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz, who had come under Communist influence while 
sull in a concentration camp and who became secretary-general 
of the pps in July 1945. A man of considerable intellectual ability, 
with a keen sense of his own interests, he played an important 
part in the process by which the pps and the PPR were finally 
merged into one party.*° 


The more these interparty and intraparty antagonisms grew, the more 
the oversized coalition worked in favor of the communists, who on account 
of their “positional advantage’ —and despite their minority standing — were 
the only ones who were not expendable; their participation in the coalition 
was predetermined. Moreover, since they needed non-cp allies to keep the 
appearance of a broadly based government, many noncommunists posi- 
tioned themselves in such a way as to be kept by the ultimate winner —the 
cP. To the extent that the cps continued to need non-cP participation in 
the cabinet, not all noncommunists were expendable, only almost all of 
them. This crucial piece of information made all too many non-cP parties, 
factions, or individuals turn against their own parties or colleagues in 
order to prove their utility to the communists. 

Hence the “size principle” and the general notion that over-sized 
coalitions are nondurable were indeed operative in postwar Eastern Europe, 
except that the communist parties had two decisive advantages. The first 
was the external backing of the Soviet Union, of course, and the second 
was their internal cohesion.*” Put another way, the breakup of the coali- 
tions was made possible by the self-destruction of the noncommunist ele- 
ments, as much as it was due to the considerable strength, determination, 
skill, and cohesion of the communist side. Because they were too divided 
and because of their fervent desire to avoid a civil war or direct Soviet 
military intervention, such eminent democrats as Benes and Tildy—and 
of course opportunists like Groza and Cyrankiewicz—shied away from 
applying equally the coalition rules of conduct: in order to gain time and 
survive, they were reluctant to encroach on communist prerogatives, while 
the cPs could, and did, provoke internal turmoil in the other parties. Many 
noncommunist leaders came to believe that if they were to stay on, they 
could influence the political system from within. After all, their alternative 
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was political exile or worse, and, given the way the oversized coalition 
worked, they knew that there would always be others to fill the quota of 
noncommunists in the emerging political order. 


Implications and Conclusions 


The East European coalition governments of national unity born after 
World War II contained the seeds of their own decay. They were given 
birth by an international alliance that was about to collapse. The initial 
domestic unity of purpose began to fade away as soon as, or even before, 
fascism was defeated and economic reconstruction achieved. The oversized 
coalitions were structurally conducive to easy CP manipulation. In the 
Balkans and in Poland, Moscow’s commitment to sovietization was all but 
total, while in Czechoslovakia and Hungary the lack of effective counter- 
vailing power—domestic and international— gave the communist side a 
largely unexpected opportunity to get its way by 1947-1948. 

Elsewhere in Europe, however, the cps allowed themselves to be eased 
out of the broad postwar coalition governments soon after they had joined 
them—in France, Italy, Belgium, Luxemburg, Austria, Norway, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Greece, and Finland. Later on, communists have partici- 
pated in the management of municipal governments in hundreds of cities 
and towns throughout Western Europe. Of all these countries, only in 
Greece did one of these communist parties make an overt move toward 
political hegemony. That the others did not does not mean that they did 
not wish to or that they might not do so in the future; but it does mean that 
in the face of countervailing power—be that the strength of cohesive 
domestic forces or the fear of external reaction—they have quite consis- 
tently opted for a cautious course and for what seemed politically feasible 
under the circumstances, thus accepting either minority status in coalition 
governments or opposition within the rules of constitutional conduct. 

Therefore, the entry of communists into coalition governments does 
not “lead” to cp takeovers. It is a mistake to overemphasize the commu- 
nists’ “ultimate”’ objectives; surely they, like others, seek more power. It is 
a mistake to assume that the cPs will emerge, more or less automatically, as 
the eventual victors of coalition infighting; winning does not happen 
“automatically” in politics. And it is a mistake to identify all those who 
enter into coalition agreements with the cPs as collaborators or fellow 
travelers; in Western Europe, they were the ones who succeeded in co-opting 
the communists rather than the other way around. 

The lesson from the East European experience is that, given the 
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ideological distance between the crs and the democratic parties, commu- 
nists can be very difficult, even deceitful, coalition partners. Their internal 
cohesion and self-discipline can—and in Eastern Europe did—give them 
a decisive edge over their competitors. Although it did not determine the 
ultimate outcome, the very nature of the all-party coalition certainly helped 
their cause as it fostered factionalism and dissension in the ranks of the 
other parties. Finally, the positional advantage they derived from interna- 
tional conditions provided the cps with certain resources—material and 
psychological—that the West consistently denied to noncommunists. All 
in all, then, if the all-party coalitions of Eastern Europe eventually col- 
lapsed because they no longer reflected the political needs and alignments 
which were operative at the time of their birth, the lesson for other polities 
is that all-party coalitions with communist participation can only endure if 
the domestic and international circumstances which produced them in the 
first place endure as well. 


PART 2 


Regional Studies: Developing Countries 





Overview 


Trond Gilberg 


The two preceding chapters have demonstrated the problems con- 
fronting Marxist parties as they interact with other, established organiza- 
tions of the left, whose leaders also claim to represent the working class 
and true Marxism. Under these circumstances Marxist parties have vacil- 
lated between accommodation and confrontation, between coalition forma- 
tion and the disruption of established ties with other political entities. 

Many of these problems stem from the fact that in Eastern and West- 
ern Europe there was a labor movement of sorts prior to the formation of 
Marxist parties. This movement, while ostensibly adhering to the class 
analysis of Marx and Engels, contained a number of factions which, in 
reality, rejected the concepts of class struggle and violent revolution; their 
very existence inside the labor movement belied the notion of democratic 
centralism. In such a context, the Marxist parties found themselves as 
competitors with older, established entities, whose organizational networks 
often exceeded that of the organized Marxists. Only under special circum- 
stances, such as severe economic crises or military occupation by a friendly 
power, could some of the alleged Marxist parties obtain power. For the 
others, much of the political reality and environment has been hostile, 
thus necessitating constant struggle for political survival, with little pros- 
pect of obtaining and maintaining power. 

In the world of developing countries, by contrast, the situation would 
seem to be different. Here, state formation is a relatively recent phenome- 
non (with the exception of South America); the development of groups and 
organizations is in its infancy; many of these young political systems have a 
long tradition of rule by a colonial master. Economically, there is serious 
underdevelopment, producing conditions which would superficially seem 
to foster class conflict, and hence brighten the prospects of Marxist parties. 
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On the other hand, nationalism is a most potent force, at least among many 
of the political and socioeconomic elites. This clearly poses a problem for 
those who call themselves Marxists in these systems. 

Furthermore, any political entity in a developing country is con- 
fronted with the fluid organizational networks of early development. Groups 
are formed and disbanded, factions split away, and many political behavior 
patterns are based upon family and kinship ties, tribal loyalties, and reli- 
gious beliefs. In such an unsettled political environment, who is the main 
ally, and who could be classified as the chief enemy? The very nature of the 
organizational networks in a developing system creates enormous problems 
for the coalition strategies and tactics of Marxist parties. These problems 
compound the doctrinal difficulties mentioned above. 

The chapters in this section focus on these and other problems con- 
fronting Marxist parties in Central and South America, Africa, Southeast 
and Southwest Asia, and India. 


5 


Marxists and Coalitions in Latin America 
John D. Martz 


Throughout its history Latin America’s intellectual tapestry has con- 
sisted of many interwoven intellectual fabrics. The early heritage of Span- 
ish monism was followed in due course by the belief in individual rights 
enshrined by Enlightenment thought. This in turn was subsequently joined 
by a radical tradition which emphasized problems of social inequality. As 
such concerns were communicated from the Old World to the New, theo- 
rists in the latter found the process of adoption and adaptation fraught 
with difficulties. First came an initial familiarity with vaguely socialist 
ideas which preceded contact with the writings of Marx. Early antecedents 
included the importation of European utopian socialism, with the ideas of 
such figures as Saint-Simon enjoying currency in literary circles. Not until 
the wave of European immigrants reaching the Plate River region at the 
turn of the century, however, was there more than a pallid drawing-room 
flirtation with Marx. 

Indeed, there are few references to Latin America in Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, or Kautsky. For Marx himself, there was but a cursory knowledge 
of the works of Prescott on the Mexican and Peruvian conquests. He also 
commented journalistically on such events as the “guerrilla war” between 
Mexico and the United States in the 1840s and later the European occupa- 
tion of Mexico in the 1860s. The fact remained, however, that his doctrinal 
formulations were not greatly instructive to those in Latin American who 
first looked to him for guidance.! Consequently, Latin Americans were 
confronted with the task of ‘“‘constructing, without guidance, an original 
Marxist interpretation of Latin American reality, and then promoting its 
acceptance in countries where very few men were well-versed in philoso- 
phy, sociology, or economics—to say nothing of dialectical materialism?’ 
Such figures as the Argentine Juan B. Justo and Uruguay’s Emilio 
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Frugoni epitomized early efforts to interpret Marxism. As the former wrote 
in 1896, it was necessary to ‘“‘adopt all that is science: we will be revolu- 
tionary .. . but quite unlike those false revolutionaries . . . whose sole 
interest is in upsetting what exists’? Frugoni was among those to treat 
socialism as broader than pure Marxism. As he put it, “‘socialism” was a 
movement answering desires for social and human justice. Thus, ‘“Marxism 
is a channel, and as such it acts as a guide, but certainly a channel is not 
the whole river’”* Prior to the Russian Revolution, then, Latin American 
pensadores tended to see in Marx a rather remote figure. Some were more 
attracted to the anarchist themes of Bakunin; the Cuban José Marti, for 
one, spoke of Bakunin as “‘tender and radiant?” 

Until the 1917 convulsion in Russia, Latin American Marxism was 
largely on its own. The early socialist political organizations in some cases 
dated back to the 1890s, while communist parties came into being only 
after the October Revolution. The first such organizations were largely 
indigenous, with only propagandistic inspiration from Russia. The first 
direct influence on Latin American Marxists came from the twenty-one 
conditions of V. I. Lenin, adopted at the Second Congress of the Comintern 
in 1920. These preached victory for the Russian Revolution; creation of 
communist parties in all capitalist nations; membership in international 
socialism; the elimination of colonialism; and the use of revolution to 
destroy capitalism and imperialism.° The role of the party in raising prole- 
tarian consciousness and constructing the vanguard of the revolution soon 
became recognized doctrine for the Latin Americans. 

Within a few years, many of the original socialist parties proceeded to 
divide, with majority factions choosing to affiliate with the Soviet party. 
Socialist parties and trade union organizations were relegated to a periph- 
eral role. The Marxist cause became the responsibility of the communist 
parties. The pattern which emerged would dominate the region through- 
out the pre-Castro years. As we have written elsewhere: 


The furtherance of Marxism rested in the hands of the emergent 
Communist parties . . . [which] regularly altered and adapted 
their tactics in accordance with the dictates of Moscow. Through 
the years they have been consistent in adhering to the require- 
ments of international events. With but a few exceptions of any 
real importance, the Latin-American Communists have placed 
the interests of their own countries second to those perceived by 
their Soviet comrades.’ 


Such was the tradition which took shape from 1920 on. 
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The Pre-Castro Era: 
Orthodoxy and Obedience 


The Communist Parties and Bolshevization (1920-1935) 


The Latin American Communist parties swiftly came under the 
influence and often the direction of the Communist International. Although 
concerted control from the Comintern did not occur until 1924 under 
Zinoviev, the linkage soon tightened. The earliest communist parties were 
generally in nations where industrialization and the labor movement had 
gone furthest. The Argentines from their 1919 founding regarded them- 
selves as a loyal Comintern affiliate; the Mexicans organized in September 
1919 and the Uruguayans in October 1920, soon to be followed by the 
Chileans and the Brazilians. The methods followed several different paths. 
In Argentina and Mexico a schism within socialist organizations led to the 
creation of a communist party, while in Chile and Uruguay existing social- 
ist organizations simply altered their name while adhering to the Commu- 
nist International. 

During the decade of the 1920s the Third International was preoccu- 
pied with regions of greater importance to the Soviet Union. Two Swiss 
communists, Jules Humbert-Droz and Alfred Stirner, provided some super- 
vision from headquarters in Moscow. Of greater relevance were the occa- 
sional agents sent to recruit, proselytize, and organize. The two most 
prominent at the very outset were Manabendra Nath Roy and Sen 
Katayama. The former, an Indian who helped to found his country’s com- 
munist party, first went to Mexico in 1918 and two years later helped to 
unite several of its minuscule groups into what became Mexico’s official 
communist party. He traveled extensively throughout Central America in 
recruiting sympathizers, although formal parties did not immediately result. 
In effect a moderate, oriented toward socialism, he was subsequently 
branded a “right-wing deviationist’”’ at the time of Bukharin’s expulsion 
and later became an angry critic of Stalinism. The Japanese Katayama 
traveled even more than Roy throughout the region, and cultivated a num- 
ber of youths who became influential in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The move toward ‘‘bolshevization” of the world’s communist parties 
came with the Fifth Congress of the Comintern in 1924. The basic notion 
was to champion the reorganization of the parties in accordance with 
Soviet patterns and practices, and this provoked little serious objection in 
Latin America. Certainly the obedience of national parties to Comintern 
instructions was not seriously questioned. At the same time, Latin Amer- 
ica received a particularly low priority from a generally unconcerned 
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Comintern. It was thus possible for the nascent parties to practice a degree 
of tactical flexibility. Various methods were employed to undertake the 
infiltration of workers’ and intellectuals’ organizations, and there was care 
in attempting to recognize and be guided by the conditions of individual 
countries. 

Even so, the communist parties of the region almost from their 
inception viewed Moscow as the mecca from which all wisdom originated. 
In the words of one analyst: 


Well before the struggle for Soviet leadership broke into the open 
in the late 1920’s, the Latin American parties had adopted the 
custom of parroting the line of the dominant faction in the Soviet 
Union. It was an ingrained habit before it became compulsory for 
Latin American Communists to look upon the Soviet-dominated 
Comintern as the final arbiter in ideological and other disputes 
within their organizations .... After 1929 those individuals 
unwilling to accept decisions reached in Moscow were purged, 
and the Latin American parties lost all semblance of independent 
existence.® 


The trend toward bolshevization became far more pronounced at the 
Sixth Comintern Congress in 1928, at which representatives from eight 
Latin American countries were present.” The dominant attitude of Soviet 
authorities commanded a large degree of ideological and tactical rigidity 
which would mark the Latin American experience for years to come. 
While the as yet unpurged Bukharin, presiding over the meeting, declared 
that “‘Latin America now enters, for the first time, into the sphere of the 
Comintern’s influence,’!° Soviet interest was still limited. There was little 
discussion of Latin American affairs; rather, a commission was named to 
prepare a report. It subsequently stated that revolution in Latin America 
required communist parties, revolutionary labor organizations, and the 
incorporation of agricultural workers. 

It was further assumed that the national bourgeoisies of Latin Amer- 
ica were weak, serving as mere appendages of British and North American 
imperialism. Specific steps were prescribed for the strengthening of exist- 
ing political parties. These included organizational emphasis on the party, 
the proselytizing of industrial and agricultural workers, and an intensi- 
fication of ideological indoctrination. The result, it was held, would be 
bourgeois-democratic revolution throughout the hemisphere. In point of 
fact, no such revolutions were to follow. Nevertheless, bolshevization set in 
progressively, as strikingly illustrated by two important meetings held in 
1929. First was a gathering of communist trade union representatives from 
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across Latin America at Montevideo, Uruguay, in May of 1929. This was 
followed immediately by the First Conference of Latin American Commu- 
nist Parties in Buenos Aires. 

The first was viewed as recognition from Moscow that Latin America 
had some significance. Attended by assorted Comintern and European 
labor leaders, the Montevideo conference brought into being the Latin 
American Trade Union Confederation. While it later proved of negligible 
importance, the symbolic value in 1929 was undeniable. The Buenos Aires 
conference ran from June I to June 12, 1929, with twenty-eight delegates 
from fourteen Latin American parties. Extended discussions included such 
topics as recruitment problems among the urban middle classes; the need 
for unity regarding the peasantry; and the matter of race. This last was 
particularly contentious, with contradictory perspectives resulting in a 
failure to adopt specific theses. There were valiant if unconvincing efforts 
to conceal the weakness of the communist movement hemispherically. 
Delegates announced memberships which were far from realistic; e.g., the 
Mexicans claimed a membership of two thousand, when no more than 
four-hundred had been reported as marchers in the May Day parade. 

Whereas the Latin American parties in their earliest years had been 
willing to seek political alliances—rarely with success, to be sure—after 
1928 they were dominated increasingly by the tactical guidance of the 
Soviet Union. A greater degree of rigidity was accompanied by the doctri- 
nal insistence that new governments would be based on so-called soviets of 
workers, peasants, and soldiers. Party discipline was given greater empha- 
sis. Individual parties could pursue power either through electoral or insur- 
rectionary methods, but never might they compromise in order to ally with 
non-Marxist organizations. The parties consequently found themselves 
isolated from national politics and riddled with their own internal dissension. 

The aggressiveness of the communist parties was generally self- 
defeating. In Argentina, for instance, the communists attacked both the 
socialists and the Radical party government in 1929 and 1930 as imperial- 
ists and fascists, ultimately helping to destroy the constitutional system 
and usher in true fascism under military rule. In Mexico the communists, 
following Moscow’s command, supported a military uprising in the north- 
ern region as a means of establishing soviets. Contrary to expectations, 
however, the government did not crumble; it responded by expelling party 
officials and suppressing the organization. Still another example of insensi- 
tive rigidity came in Cuba, where the 1924—1933 Machado dictatorship 
was overthrown. The Cuban communists condemned all the revolutionary 
forces as fascist and instruments of Yankee imperialism. ‘“Thus the specta- 
cle was offered of a revolutionary and nationalistic government, to which 
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Washington was refusing diplomatic recognition as a radical and commu- 
nist government, being fought, at the same time, by the communists as a 
lackey of Yankee imperialism?! 

One case in which greater flexibility was exercised came from Chile, 
where the party had gained some influence over the workers’ Federacion 
Obrera de Chile (FOCH). In the 1925 elections the party backed a reformist 
democratic candidate for president, in the process winning two senate and 
seven deputy seats. Within two years the growing repression of the govern- 
ment had been brought to bear, and by the close of the decade the Commu- 
nist Party of Chile divided over tactical questions. The schism became 
public when the Ibanez dictatorship was overthrown in July 1931. The 
proclamation on 4 June 1932 of a self-styled “socialist state’ under Colonel 
Marmaduke Grove was opposed by the communists, who termed the short- 
lived movement sheer bourgeois demagoguery. In the final analysis, the 
anticoalition Comintern line, along with the fallout over the Stalinist- 
Trotskyite struggle, helped to assure yet another failure. 


The Popular Front and World War IT (1935-1945) 


By 1935 the doctrinal and tactical poverty of bolshevization had become 
evident. Moscow replaced its previous emphasis on exclusivity with a 
collaborative approach designed to help deter the threat of European fas- 
cism. For the Latin Americans, problems were recognized by a self-critical 
report published in May of 1935. It cited communist parties’ inadequacies 
in developing a mass movement and organizing the proletariat. Another 
failing to be cited was ideological immaturity and, in some instances, an 
inability to work with non-Marxist reformists. The communist parties had 
thereby: “‘underestimated the special importance of bourgeois national 
reformism, which has great influence over the petty bourgeoisie, peasantry, 
and even over the working class in Latin America. As a result of this, they 
frequently adopted a “neutral” position when big mass struggle took place, 
fell into a neutral attitude, and isolated themselves from the masses of the 
toilers at times when big political events took place?’!* 

When the Seventh Comintern Congress met in Moscow in August of 
that same year, the tactic of the Popular Front was advanced, while it was 
proclaimed that “‘many of our comrades in Latin America have character- 
ized nearly all the bourgeois and petty bourgeois parties as fascists, thus 
hindering the establishment of an anti-fascist Popular Front?’!? With the 
announcement of a new tactical approach, the Latin Americans were prompt 
to respond. Once again they looked to Soviet interpretations of Marxist 
dogma for guidance. Increasingly the more creative and imaginative Marx- 
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ist thinkers in Latin America found themselves shunned or stigmatized for 
any challenge to the official ideology of international communism. 

The tactic of the Popular Front stressed the need to work with other 
parties and organizations. The most striking instance was that of Chile, 
where Moscow dispatched the Peruvian Eudocio Ravines soon after the 
close of the Seventh Comintern Congress. Following official acceptance of 
the policy to seek accommodation with bourgeois parties, Chile’s commu- 
nists in March of 1936 joined with the socialists, dissident communists, 
the centrist Radical party, and the Democrats to constitute an official 
Popular Front. The communists also cooperated with non-Marxist and 
socialist labor organizations. In the 1937 congressional elections the Popu- 
lar Front led its competition while the communists placed one senator and 
seven deputies. The next year they joined in support of the victorious 
presidential candidate, Pedro Aguirre Cerda. After having exerted major 
influence inside the Popular Front on behalf of the Aguirre Cerda candi- 
dacy, they shrewdly refused to join the government or to accept ministerial 
posts. Thus the communists laid claim to having elected the government 
while standing apart as a sharp critic. The party secretary-general, Carlos 
Contreras Labarca, provided the rationale for what proved a shrewd move 
politically: 


The Communist Party declares that its inviolable and exemplary 
fidelity to the Popular Front . . . has never been inspired by the 
wish to obtain any participation in the government. . . . The 
Communist Party considers that its responsibility in carrying out 
this program can be fulfilled outside the government. . . . Con- 
sequently, it leaves the Popular Front entirely free to decide, in 
the best interests of the people, what executive tasks may devolve 
upon the Communist Party. '* 


The communist position was an obvious contrast to that of Chile’s 
socialists, whose electoral strength was greater. The two groups— whose 
competition has survived in one form or another to the present—amply 
illustrated the pragmatically based political judgments which helped to 
divide them. For the socialists, a major role in governmental responsibility, 
along with an opportunity to strengthen their electoral appeal, justified 
participation in the executive. The communists saw it differently, all the 
time challenging the socialists for hegemony in the labor movement. Addi- 
tionally, their effort to remain true to the drastic shifts of Soviet policy 
—including the short-lived Hitler-Stalin pact from August 1939 to June 
1941 —further underlined the basis for their major policy decisions. 

Chile’s socialists, who gradually lost ground to the communists within 
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the labor movement during this period, first sought to force the commu- 
nists out of the Popular Front before themselves withdrawing from the 
administration in January 1941. Two months later the communists’ tactics 
were rewarded when the party more than tripled its previous high in 
congressional elections, resulting in the addition of three senators and 
fourteen deputies. With Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, Chile’s com- 
munists shifted position swiftly while continuing to press the divided 
socialists. When the latter struggled over the relative ambitions of party 
founder Marmaduke Grove and the skillful Secretary-General Salvador 
Allende, the communists furthered their own interests, especially inside 
the labor movement. Strengthening their influence inside the leftist coali- 
tion, which was renamed the Democratic Alliance after the November 
1941 death of President Aguirre Cerda, the communists increased both 
membership and political influence. 

Their high-water mark was realized in the wake of the September 
1946 presidential elections, wherein Gabriel Gonzalez Videla assumed the 
presidency with a Radical/Liberal/Communist coalition. The socialists had 
for the time been eclipsed, while the Communist party received three posts 
in the nine-member cabinet. Within five months the cabinet fell and the 
communists went over into opposition. The onset of the cold war led in 
1948 to adoption of the so-called Law for the Defense of Democracy, 
which outlawed the party and removed some forty thousand registered 
communist voters from the electoral lists. Nonetheless, the impact of the 
party during the Popular Front period was undeniable. Its tactical approach 
had served the party better than that of the socialists, although both had 
based their political decisions on short-term, opportunistic considerations 
rather than basic doctrinal teachings. 

Cuba’s Popular Front experience was also instructive. Having failed to 
work with antisystem elements during the uprisings of the early 1930s, the 
communists subsequently demonstrated their willingness to cooperate even 
with the political right. This was to produce an understanding with 
Fulgencio Batista, at that time the effective power behind the presidential 
chair. Their tacit alliance with Batista produced the legalization of the 
party in 1938, the first time in the party’s thirteen-year history. The Popu- 
lar Front outlook was suggested by the words of long-time party secretary- 
general Blas Roca at the January 1939 Third National Congress of the 


party. 
We fight for the unity of the people of Cuba, for the unity of the 


revolutionaries, and for a great united front, to realize immedi- 
ately an urgent practical program; . . . for defense of the national 
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economy; for defense of our country from Nazi-fascist invasion; 
help for Spain and China; collaboration with the democratic coun- 
tries, etc.!° 


With flexibility the order of the day, the party joined with a one-time 
renegade communist group to establish the Union Revolucionaria Comunista 
(URC), which in due course competed in the 1940 elections for a Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 

This produced official party support for the presidential candidacy of 
Fulgencio Batista as a member of the misnamed Socialist Democratic 
Coalition. The communists gained ten seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
and over one hundred city councilmen throughout the island. More impor- 
tantly, the party advanced its cause in the labor movement, and by the 
mid-1940s constituted the single most powerful influence within the national 
Confederacion de Trabajadores de Cuba (cTc). The party also increased its 
membership from some 23,000 in 1934 to 122,000 by 1944. When Batista 
unexpectedly stood aside for the 1944 elections, his own handpicked suc- 
cessor was defeated by Ramon Grau San Martin. While this was a setback 
for the communists, the party soon recovered to negotiate a modus vivendi 
with Grau. The conciliatory attitude so effective with Batista was turned 
toward the new president. Cooperation between the communists and Grau’s 
auténticos within the CTC was negotiated, and in the 1946 congressional 
elections the communists entered a coalition with the auténticos. The alli- 
ance also led to the selection of the communists’ Juan Marinello as vice- 
president of the Senate. 

The Popular Front attitude and mentality unquestionably registered 
throughout the hemisphere, and Argentina perhaps was typical in the 
extent to which it shaped communist activities, yet did not substantially 
alter the course of national political affairs. Consistent with the Popular 
Front line, the Argentine Communist party in 1937 backed the presidential 
candidacy of Marcelo T. de Alvear, a former president running for the 
traditionalistic Radical party. When he was defeated by the military-backed 
Roberto Ortiz, the party swiftly sought to mend its fences with the new 
chief executive. It praised his presumed commitment to a ‘moderate dem- 
ocratic government,’ while attacking his opponents as representatives of 
the oligarchy. Leaning heavily on antifascist declarations, the party under 
its hemispherically influenced Victorio Codovilla was weakened by the 
1943 military coup, and then by the emergence of their bitter enemy, Juan 
Domingo Perén. 

Even so, the communists improved their political standing and, with 
1945 legalization for electoral purposes, increased its membership while 
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polling over 150,000 votes in the February 1946 elections. Their later 
setbacks within the labor movement reflected less the communist political 
or doctrinal position than the skill of Peron. Elsewhere, the hemisphere 
reflected the fact that revolutionary and reformist forces had been stimu- 
lated by the experience of World War II and the championing of the Four 
Freedoms by pro-Allied propaganda. For the Marxist organizations, the 
looming potential for what would become the cold war between the Soviet 
Union and the United States underlined the strategic and tactical ques- 
tions which lay ahead. The prospects for alliances and for coalition 
building —so widely and effectively employed during the Popular Front 
years—were to be dimmed by the frigidity of the cold war. 


The Cold War Years (1945-1959) 


Through the years of World War II, the communist parties had main- 
tained the conciliatory attitude which had stemmed from the Popular 
Front experience. Earl Browder, the North American party leader, had 
been forceful in championing a willingness to work with capitalist govern- 
ments. However, he was expelled in 1945 and the veritable honeymoon 
with the United States swiftly drew to a close. The Cominform was estab- 
lished in 1947, four years after the demise of the Comintern. Among its 
principles was a strong opposition to the United States and to democratic 
governments generally. For Latin America, the tactic to be adopted became 
known as “critical support,’ although the term ironically had been adopted 
by Latin American Trotskyites. 

This notion permitted a pragmatism which was intended to recognize 
local conditions as an element in building organizational strength. Although 
some twenty communist parties existed at the close of World War II, 
several were so weak as to be moribund. “Critical support” was envisaged 
not as a re-creation of unwavering radicalism, but rather as a tactical 
approach to the cold war. Governments that opposed U.S. policies or sup- 
ported even indirectly the Soviet Union in world affairs received encour- 
agement without regard to their own ideological outlook. Local commu- 
nist parties were also joined by renewed activity from such tactical allies as 
groups of students and intellectuals. 

Orthodox communists attempted increasingly to work through inter- 
mediaries. Emphasis was placed on international “‘peace’”” movements and 
congresses, while propaganda efforts through Eastern European embassies 
were stepped up. There was greater attention toward pro-Soviet sentiment 
than toward pure Marxism; in similar fashion, the writings of Marx and 
Lenin were displaced in favor of tracts by Stalin. Of fundamental impor- 
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tance was a relentless anti-imperialism deliberately pointed toward the 
United States. Just as the latter reflected cold war rivalries in such accords 
as the Rio Treaty of 1947 and in anticommunist resolutions adopted by 
Inter-American Conferences, so did the Soviet Union shape its approach 
within the same context of international conflict. 

If United States policy and the East-West rivalry were important in 
the shaping of communist strategy and tactics, the same could be said of 
the rising social and political fervor in postwar Latin America. The prom- 
ising economic situation which existed in 1945 gradually gave way to pessi- 
mism and disillusionment, especially as North American priorities focused 
initially on the recovery of Europe, only to be redirected by 1950 to the Far 
East. As Aguilar wrote, Latin America was beset with familiar “‘agrarian, 
industrial, and social conflicts;’ which produced a feeling of neglect “‘by its 
great northern neighbor, whose sole preoccupation seemed to be to assure 
anti-Communist postures.’!© Economic debates over capitalism and world 
imperialism thereby accompanied the growing hemispheric discontent in 
the postwar period. 

There was also a growing fragmentation of Marxist organization, with 
orthodox communist parties less hegemonic than in earlier years. In Mex- 
ico, for example, the eminent trade unionist Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
in 1947 established the Marxist Partido Popular, whose members num- 
bered many of the most prominent intellectuals in the country. It differed 
from the communist party in its willingness to collaborate with the govern- 
ment; on international affairs, there was no significant difference between 
the two. During the same period in Venezuela, there was a manufactured 
division of the communist party into “‘black” and “red” factions. One 
collaborated with the military dictatorship inside the country, while the 
other opposed it from involuntary exile. Unsurprisingly, both opposed the 
nation’s most popular organization, the outlawed social democratic party 
Accién Democratica (AD). 

The rise of factionalism and doctrinal conflict also became increas- 
ingly evident during the cold war years. In addition to Machiavellian 
maneuvers such as the deliberate division of the Venezuelan party, many of 
the most respected and creative Marxists were intellectuals who rejected 
the classic obedience of the parties to the international communist move- 
ment. In addition, vestiges of Trotskyism further compounded the pic- 
ture. Bolivia was a striking case, where three rival groups had taken shape 
by the decade of the 1950s. Not until December 1949 was an official 
communist party proclaimed. In the meantime the Partido de Izquierda 
Revolucionaria (PIR) had grown from a youth movement, also claiming the 
name Communist party. Amid this power struggle, The Trotskyite Partido 
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Obrero Revolucionario (POR) centered its efforts on the trade union move- 
ment. In 1954, two years after the moderate nationalist seizure of power by 
reformists, the POR itself divided into three groups. 

For the Trotskyites in Bolivia and elsewhere—small in number but 
quite vocal prior to the Cuban Revolution—the orthodox communist par- 
ties were Stalinist deviationists existing for the benefit of the Soviet Union. 
As such they constituted an obstacle to proletarian revolution. Similar in 
these criticisms to many nonparty Marxists but more virulent in tone, they 
remained an annoyance to the larger, traditionalistic organizations. The 
venom of Trotskyite attacks were only to be matched in the 1960s by the 
language engendered by rival interpretations of the Cuban Revolution. 
Sample the words of a Bolivian published in 1961 by the Liga Socialista 
Revolucionaria: 


The Communist Party has established an unqualified reputation 
for servility, impudence, and political irresponsibility. In truth, 
no other result could be expected... . 

Neither the Fourth International nor Moscow will lead the 
world revolution — because they are worn-out instruments, inca- 
pable of taking over power, and in their hands the revolutionary 
movement is immobilized, impotent, and submits to the leader- 
ship of other classes—unless they change their tactics in the 
struggle, renew their cadres and eliminate their corrupt hierar- 
chies, which would seem, frankly, to be even more difficult. !” 


These postwar years, then, were marked by doctrinal and personalis- 
tic divisions which generally weakened both the Marxist movement and, 
most particularly, the traditional communist parties. For the latter, the 
attacks by nonparty Marxists were accompanied by the sometimes flexible 
and customarily opportunistic tactics of the moment. In this sense a modi- 
cum of “Popular Frontism” had endured. It proved most effective in 
Guatemala, the prime instance of Marxist penetration into governing cir- 
cles prior to Cuba. Traditionally the preserve of one or another repressive 
dictator, Guatemala had begun to experience political openness only after 
1944. As the process unfolded, the small nascent group of young Marxists 
had formed a clandestine organization in September 1948. Three years 
passed until the creation of a so-called workers’ party; a merger with other 
mini-parties produced the Partido Guatemalteco de Trabajadores (PGT) in 
late 1952. It joined with labor and peasant organizations in a “national 
democratic front” supporting the presidential candidacy of former army 
colonel Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 

Following his victory in an uncontested election, the politically inex- 
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perienced and pliant Arbenz was influenced increasingly by both reformist 
and Marxist advisors. The PGT itself became the major political organiza- 
tion on the underdeveloped Guatemalan scene. It gradually extended its 
reach to a variety of front organizations, as well as government agencies. 
Alliances with non-Marxist groups were pursued vigorously, while per- 
sonal friendships with Arbenz and his closest advisors were cemented. In 
addition, the controversial Agrarian Reform Law of 1953—1in content no 
more extreme than its long-established Mexican counterpart— provided 
the opportunity for Communist loyalists to secure administrative positions 
in the Instituto Nacional de Reforma Agraria (INRA) and affiliated offices. 

For the Guatemalan communists, who did not pursue appointment to 
ministerial-level positions, the goal was the encouragement of anti— United 
States policies. In the interests of maximizing anti-yangui sentiment, they 
sought to shape the policies of a government brought into power by non- 
Marxist forces. The official party itself never surpassed some four thou- 
sand members, while the number to be politically active was even smaller. 
For a time there were such transitory successes as pro-Soviet votes in the 
United Nations, anti-imperialist pronouncements at OAS meetings, and 
vocal support for peace conferences which alleged U.S. bacteriological 
warfare in the Korean War. Nevertheless, international factors proved deci- 
sive. Both the regime and the political system were weak, and the United 
States action in 1954 to unleash the Central Intelligence Agency easily 
brought down what was always an indecisive and ineffective government. !® 
The Guatemalan Communists paid a price, although the episode yielded 
propaganda benefits for the Soviet Union. Orthodoxy and obedience to the 
Soviet Union had been paramount. This was to change drastically with the 
coming of the Cuban Revolution. 


The Post-Castro Era: 
Heresy and Conflict 


The Impact of the Cuban Revolution 


Latin America will never again be as it was prior to January 1959 and 
the ascendance of Fidel Castro and his Twenty-sixth of July Movement to 
power in Cuba. Neither will hemispheric Marxism be the same; commu- 
nist party orthodoxy was shaken to its very roots. In Cuba itself, the 
Castro-led insurgency was not initially Marxist. Neither was there either 
cooperation or cordiality between Castro and the orthodox Cuban Com- 
munist party, which dated from 1924. Indeed, by the 1950s a comfortable 
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understanding had been negotiated by the party and the long-time 
strongman Fulgencio Batista, whose corrupt dictatorship was the target of 
the ‘Iwenty-sixth of July Movement, among other opposition groups. 

Juan Marinello, Blas Roca, and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez had been 
dominant party figures whose tacit acceptance of Batista’s rule had been 
evident as early as 1938, when the latter stood behind the presidential 
chair. Marinello at one point was a Batista cabinet minister, and after 1952 
the communist-influenced labor movement eschewed strikes or demon- 
strations against the regime. When Fidel Castro attempted to call down an 
urban strike against Batista in April 1958, the communists (then known as 
the Partido Socialista Popular—psp) had refused. Rather, they reiterated 
doctrinal orthodoxy about the industrial proletariat as the revolutionary 
vanguard; Castro was a petty-bourgeois adventurer with no sense of class 
consciousness. Only late in 1958 did the psp dispatch Rodriguez to the 
Sierra Maestra to establish contact with Castro. When the fidelista move- 
ment achieved power, it had done so without an important role having 
been played by the Cuban communists; neither had it in any meaningful 
sense been Marxist at the time. 

This fact has been amply documented. A typical statement was that of 
Castro himself in May 1959, when he protested: “I don’t know why the 
slanders against our revolution that it is Communist, that it is infiltrated 
with communism. Can anyone think that we conceal obscure designs?”’!” 
Whatever the later controversies over the origins of the Castro movement, 
it had not seized power under Marxist banners. The doctrinal evolution of 
subsequent years goes beyond our present scope. In terms of continental 
symbolism, however, the very nature of the Cuban revolutionary struggle 
produced widely varying interpretations by Marxists and non-Marxists 
alike. This inevitably provoked rather different approaches to the seizure 
of power, several variants of which are analyzed below in “Paths to Power.” 

For the moment, however, suffice it to note that hemispheric reper- 
cussions— magnified in the early 1960s through Cuban efforts to export 
revolution—ranged from unyielding admiration to sharply critical assess- 
ments which attacked the apparent deviation from traditional Marxist 
orthodoxy. Thus the Cubans and their followers called upon the seizure 
of power by violent means, rejecting a gradualistic approach as a defeatist 
ignoring of Latin American experience. For pro-Moscow loyalists, it was 
argued that the building of socialism required the existence of objective 
conditions and a patiently lengthy process whereby a peaceful transition 
would ultimately reward the faithful. For several years the powerful ideo- 
logical dispute unleashed by the very fact of the revolution centered less on 
methods of governing, or of coalition building with other organizations, 
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than upon the forcible mounting of guerrilla insurgency. 

As the ideological apostle of the Cuban Revolution, Ernesto “Ché” 
Guevara scorned the traditional communist view favoring a peaceful transi- 
tion in Latin America. He was similarly unpersuaded by contentions that 
so-called “‘objective’ conditions were necessary. Rather, he focused on the 
presence of ‘“‘subjective” factors, most basic of which was an awareness of 
the possibilities available via the road of violence. Certain about the out- 
come of revolutionary change, he contended that the degradation of indi- 
vidual and collective life in Latin America was an assurance of true revolu- 
tionary upheaval. Fundamentally, then, Guevara reinterpreted Marxism to 
emphasize the varying importance of prerevolutionary conditions. 

Perhaps his best known and in some ways most lasting prescriptions 
are those dealing with armed conflict. These are largely spelled out in what 
constituted a detailed instructional guide to the tactical and technical aspects 
of guerrilla warfare.”° Of special significance here, Guevara saw the hemi- 
spheric lessons of the Cuban Revolution as stressing two major points: 
first, the experience was but the first of many forthcoming anticolonialist, 
anti-imperialist movements and, second, it was illustrative of the proper 
road to meaningful revolution. The degree to which the Cuban Revolution 
provided a model for the hemisphere further occupied Guevara’s concern, 
including a sometimes convoluted effort to stress the charisma of Castro 
and the idiosyncracies of the Cuban experience without denigrating the 
implications for revolutionaries across the continent.7! 

Ultimately the 1967 death of Guevara as he was leading a romantically 
quixotic and pragmatically impossible quest for revolution in Bolivia assured 
his place in the pantheon of Latin Americans who, whatever their ideol- 
ogy, protested the ills and injustices of the societies in which they lived. 
The idealistic strain in Guevara’s intellectual and personal makeup also 
emerged in his discussions of the human goals of socialism. As he put it in 
a 1965 letter, the true revolutionary should be guided by sentiments of 
love: 


We can see the new man who begins to emerge in this period 
of the building of socialism. His image is as yet unfinished, since 
the process advances parallel to the development of new eco- 
nomic forms... . 

The vanguards have their eye on the future and its recom- 
penses, but the latter are not envisioned as something individ- 
ual; the reward is the new society, where human beings will 
have different characteristics; the new society of communist 
man.” 
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Whatever Guevara’s theoretical strengths and weaknesses, he stands 
today as an opponent of Marxist sectarianism who recognized that the 
Cuban Revolution often diverged from classical Marxist theory. ‘‘He con- 
sidered all of Latin America his native country and viewed the Cuban 
revolution as the first part of a larger struggle to eventually embrace and 
emancipate the entire region?’”* In both intellectual and practical terms, 
Guevara and his interpretation of the Cuban Revolution provided inspira- 
tion for what may be called the ““New Left.” While its antecedents included 
nineteenth-century socialism, idealism, and anarchism, the doctrinal breeze 
created in Cuba was to have an energizing effect on Latin American Marx- 
ism of the 1960s and thereafter. 


The Rise of the New Left 


Somewhat illogically, the leading follower of Guevara was the French 
Marxist Régis Debray, today an “establishment” advisor to Francois 
Mitterrand but twenty years ago an ambitiously 2dventurous soldier of 
fortune. None of his voluminous writings in recent years have captured an 
audience as did the singular if eminently naive Revolution in the Revolution? 
He was especially critical of Marxist orthodoxy linked to “Popular 
Frontism,’ as well as denouncing past failures of communist parties. His 
view of the Latin American organizations was scarcely gentle, as Debray 
made clear. “Each one [of the Latin American communist parties] may 
have its own history but they are alike in that they have not, since their 
founding, lived through the experience of winning power in the way the 
Chinese and Vietnamese parties have; they have not had the opportunity, 
existing as they do in countries possessing formal political independence, 
of leading a war of national liberation; and they have therefore not been 
able to achieve the worker-peasant alliance —an interrelated aggregation of 
limitations arising from shared historical conditions?’** 

Debray also took the occasion to denounce Trotskyism in Latin Amer- 
ica, angrily dissecting notions of peasant self-defense. He depicted Trots- 
kyite doctrine as unrealistically based on a presumably spontaneous awak- 
ening of consciousness, leading to uprisings in city and countryside. Peasant 
organizations would be attacking rural holdings while urban workers seized 
control of urban means of production. The Frenchman saw all of this as 
utopian in projecting a direct passage from union action to mass insurrec- 
tion. Reliance on an insurrection of brief duration was equally unrealistic, 
producing a fragmentation of revolutionary forces. Trotskyism would lead 
to isolation from the masses. Bluntly, ‘“The Trotskyist conception of insur- 
rection resembles self-defense: both provocative, both acting in the name 
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of the masses. . . . The masses are the scapegoats. These fine theoreticians 
lead them to suicide, singing hymns to their glory’’”° 

Debray, despite his international notoriety, was neither experienced 
nor knowledgeable about Latin America. More sensitive and better informed 
declarations came from a host of Latin American Marxists, many of whom 
were outside the ranks of organized parties. Elsewhere we identified the 
characteristics which emerged from the writings of the New Left. Among 
the more important were: stress on broad-based popular movements rather 
than formal party organizations; reliance on armed struggle and violence 
rather than a peaceful transition to socialism; the inevitability of creating 
“revolutionary conditions” via guerilla activity; faith in peasant-supported 
rural movements; and an ideological independence from international 
communism.”° In some instances, exponents had been reflective of the 
1950s radicalism which actually predated the Cuban Revolution. Colom- 
bia’s Luis Emiro Valencia and the Venezuelan Domingo Alberto Rangel 
were representative figures. 

The first had penned impassioned nationalistic studies of the Colom- 
bian economy and social system and advocated a peasant-worker alliance, 
sweeping nationalization, and rural insurrection, accompanied by a united 
urban working class as prerequisites for the establishment of socialism. 
The Venezuelan Rangel, a former youth leader of the reformist party Accion 
Democratica, had written in 1958 that a capitalist alliance with the United 
States should be supplanted by a socialist regime. He maintained that the 
need for class struggle and a rejuvenated drive for worker domination had 
been diluted by the populism of centrist parties after the 1958 overthrow of 
the military dictatorship. In later years he became a widely read, muckrak- 
ing iconoclast who to this day inveighs against the bourgeois democracy of 
his homeland. His role as a political and social critic has been accompanied 
by a weakening of Marxist purity in his writings. 

The presumed model of Cuba as interpreted by the New Left also 
registered its impact on political actions. A case in point was Luis E de la 
Puente Uceda of Peru, who accepted the thesis of creating subjective 
conditions. As he saw it, “we start from the idea that conditions are not 
fully ripe, but the beginning of the insurrectional process will be the 
triggering factor leading to their development in ways which no one can 
now foresee. Moreover, it must be stressed that if such subjective condi- 
tions have not attained their necessary ripeness, this is partly due to the 
inability of the leftist parties and groups to foster and cultivate the ground?” 
He proceeded to form his Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR) 
as the tool for guerrilla warfare in the Andean highlands. This was designed 
to consolidate as a popular, anti-oligarchic and anti-imperialist movement 
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which would lay the foundations for the building of socialism in Peru. The 
undertaking foundered when he was killed in December of 1965. Soon 
thereafter a rival group was defeated by army troops—one led by Hugo 
Blanco, an avowed Trotskyite. 

In Colombia the priest Camilo Torres was prominent for a time. By 
training a sociologist who never fully embraced a Marxist vision of Colom- 
bian society, Torres initially advocated formation of a popular party which 
would pursue agricultural cooperatives, urban collectivism, the abolition 
of free enterprise, and worker ownership and participation in industry. 
Frustrated in the attempt, he took to the mountains in October 1965, 
declaring that ““The Catholic who is not a revolutionary is living in mortal 
sin?” Killed in battle only four months later, he presaged the emergence 
of Liberation theologians in more recent years. As Sheldon Liss writes, 
“Camilo’s thought and actions led other priests and theologians to the use 
of social science techniques and scientific Marxist methodology.’”? 

Far more melodramatic was the fatal failure of Guevara himself in his 
Bolivian insurrectionary campaign. His difficulties, as chronicled in his 
diary, reflected a host of tactical and quasi-military problems which ran 
contrary to his writings on guerrilla warfare. A few days before his capture 
and killing, Guevara lamented that the Bolivian peasants had not provided 
the necessary support and assistance; the revolutionary zeal and morale of 
his forces—largely Cubans and hence alien to Bolivian highland Indians 
—had reached a low point. Yet Guevara believed to the end that, despite 
conditions, the insurrectionary foco could be created. As Jay Mallin 
remarked, Ché Guevara chose Bolivia and “‘set out to prove his theory, and 
he failed, and as a result of his failure, he died?’*° 

Toward the close of the 1960s, with Guevara and Torres among those 
whose lives had been lost in guerrilla struggles, Latin American Marxists 
began turning once again toward an emphasis on electoral combat. None- 
theless, the writings of the New Left were not so easily extinguished, nor 
was tactical and strategic orthodoxy completely restored. In psychological 
terms, the symbolism of the Cuban Revolution had touched Latin Ameri- 
can imaginations eager for presumably new and more efficacious means to 
rectify historical ills. Luis Aguilar put it eloquently: ““The Latin American 
New Left is being taught that Castro’s victory shows that extremism is no 
longer an infantile disease, that heroism and enthusiasm need no allies, 
that a small band of fighters is capable of creating the subjective conditions 
for revolutionary victory, that the leftist parties in the cities should not be 
trusted, that a ratio of one against five hundred makes the guerrilla 
invincible?’?! 

Predictably, many of the sharpest critics of the New Left were old-line 
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Muscovites affiliated with the traditionalistic parties. For them, heresy had 
been committed in the eagerness to embrace the Cuban Revolution, which 
for them was a unique historical event not susceptible to repetition else- 
where. Conflicts, controversies, and venomous diatribes marked the dia- 
logue. Rejection of the Cuban model as applicable elsewhere was chal- 
lenged, for example, by the Peruvian Jorge del Prado. In his view the mass 
support necessary for revolution was absent in Peru, and a lengthy pro- 
gram of recruitment and proselytizing was required. The Guatemalan 
Alfredo Guerra Borges also praised the Cubans but insisted that conditions 
in his own country were not conducive to insurrection. 

A striking exchange which effectively documents the nature of the 
ideological and tactical conflict was provided by events immediately after 
the 1967 meeting of the Cuban-sponsored Latin American Organization of 
Solidarity (OLAS). In response to fidelista declarations, the Colombian and 
Venezuelan communist parties issued a joint statement premised on the 
belief that it was “‘not possible to forge a single political line, a single tactic 
and method of struggle to be applied in every country.’ In their own cases 
it was necessary to collaborate with “democratic”? movements in building 
broad, electorally oriented united fronts. Thus the two communist parties, 
“faithful to their revolutionary duties, believed that, working within the 
framework of the particular conditions existing in their respective coun- 
tries, they should guide the struggle of their peoples against their enemies 
—imperialism and oligarchy.” Finally, mutual respect and noninterference 
in the affairs of other parties were “rules which should be strictly followed??? 

There were also thinkers who applied critical reasoning to both ortho- 
dox and New Left perspectives. Jorge Abelardo Ramos, an independent- 
minded Argentine who criticized Stalin and had praise for both Lenin and 
Trotsky, envisaged a popular workers’ state as best serving revolutionary 
socialism. A member of the younger generation of Argentine Marxists, he 
advocated a combination of parliamentary politics with unionization and, 
if conditions were favorable, guerrilla activity. Denying the guevarista argu- 
ment that revolutionary circumstances could be created if necessary, he 
insisted that the urban working class was no less crucial than the peasant. 
For Ramos, Cuba was to be admired, but constituted an exceptional rather 
than typical revolutionary model. Liberation of a semicolonial country 
such as Argentina required an understanding of its historic traditions: 
“Only the Latin American proletariat can become the guide and leader of 
the huge peasant masses or of the petty bourgeoisie in the struggle for 
economic independence, national unity and socialism???? 

By the close of the decade the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia had 
further fragmented the unity of Latin American Marxism. More than a 
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few of the communist parties divided over the issue, in most cases with the 
younger members departing to form their own organizations. Venezuela’s 
Teodoro Petkoff, for example, denounced the Venezuelan party with the 
publication of an angry Checoslovaquia, el socialismo como problems. By 
1970 he had led the formation of the new Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS). 
Petkoff’s calls for nonviolent movement toward socialism has come to 
resemble Eurocommunism, adopting a Leninist expectation that revolu- 
tion would first be democratic-bourgeois and only later become socialist. 
By the time Petkoff ran futilely as the Mas presidential candidate in 1983, 
his actions were more akin to democratic socialism than to the more rigor- 
ous doctrinal stance of his younger years. His repeat candidacy in 1988 
underlined Petkoff’s bourgeois proclivities. 

The ideological and tactical heresies of the Cuban Revolution, in sum, 
gained respectability over time. The partial sovietization of the Castro 
regime further complicated the picture, as did other events of international 
communism. Tactics and strategy became more heterogeneous in Latin 
America, especially as the difficulties of armed rebellion were underscored 
by failures in Bolivia, Peru, Venezuela, and elsewhere. Both the orthodox 
and the less traditionalistic Marxist parties began to display greater flexibility, 
with a concomitant willingness to experiment as might seem suitable for 
their particular circumstances. The most intriguing case was that of the 
1970—1973 Chilean government of Salvador Allende Gossens. Tactical and 
strategic issues concerning alliances, coalitions, and methods of seizing 
power appeared in stark contrast to the fidelista, New Left approach. 


Electoral Tactics and the Lessons of Chile 


Salvador Allende, a cofounder of Chile’s Socialist party in 1933, spent 
much of his career pursuing its self-definition as revolutionary, anticapitalist, 
and class-oriented. He reiterated a belief that “revolutionary” denoted a 
radical change in the social order through a popular democratizing pro- 
cess. This rested upon his unflagging conviction in the feasibility of chart- 
ing a nonviolent course to socialism. ““We have said that we are going to 
create a democratic, national, revolutionary and popular Government which 
will open the road to socialism because socialism cannot be imposed by 
decree. All the measures . . . lead to the revolution?** Multiple approaches 
were feasible, depending upon national circumstances; for Chile, however, 
Allende never wavered. 

First elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1937 and later becoming 
minister of health for the Popular Front of President Aguirre Cerda in 
1939, he came to believe that his party’s support for Popular Front rule was 
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a distraction from its ultimate goal. Viewing the democratizing influence of 
World War II as a fortuitous boost to socialism, he proceeded into the late 
1950s with what he called the ‘“Thesis of the Workers’ Front?’ This forbade 
any accord with middle class or reformist political parties; only alliances 
with working-class parties were acceptable. As a consequence, the stance 
of the Chilean Socialist party in its early years hardened and narrowed. 
The need for indigenous doctrine and tactics was emphasized. The result 
was what Allende described as a ““Chilean Road to Socialism’’ —a Marxist 
interpretation of history based upon the nation’s historical traditions. 

In both the 1964 and 1970 presidential elections, then, Allende ran at 
the head of a multiparty Unidad Popular coalition which included the 
Socialists, Chile’s Communist party, and several quasi-Marxist miniparties. 
Winning power with a narrow victory in 1970, he viewed the outcome as 
one more step along the path to socialism. Observing that Chile would be 
experimenting with new forms of political and socioeconomic organiza- 
tion, he directed greater attention to the tactics and techniques of solidify- 
ing authority during what was presumably a transitional period. With 
political freedom upheld as a prerequisite for social freedom, he under- 
lined the importance of the unity of the masses. When the working class 
would gain control of the entire state—as always, using institutional means 
—the class struggle could be resolved. Coalition on the left was basic. 
Only in the final desperate days of summer 1973, however, did he return to 
an acceptance of informal accord with reformist parties. 

Viewed in 1970 by many Marxists as a fallen idol who was little more 
than a disguised social democrat, Allende gambled on Chile’s heritage of 
democracy and constitutional legitimacy. Not for Allende was the method 
to be one of arming the workers or turning a unified lower class against the 
establishment and its military defenders. In Marxist-Leninist terms, as 
Liss aptly writes, Allende’s experiment was doomed from the outset: 


He tried to build socialism from above, beginning without a 
revolutionary situation or a vanguard capable of dealing with the 
reactionary forces. Unidad Popular had no ideological unity beyond 
the belief that it could gradually transfer power from the bour- 
geoisie to the workers by using the machinery of the state to alter 
the nation’s infrastructure, thereby weakening the upper and 
middle-class hold on it.*° 


The tactics of the Unidad Popular, notwithstanding ultimate failure, 
were strongly shaped by the actions of the moderate Communist party, 
which constituted the backbone of both electoral coalitions. It sought 
internal unity, attempted to mobilize popular support, and defended con- 
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stitutional practices, whether for opportunistic or doctrinal reasons. Far 
more than the disunited Socialist party —the left wing of which was largely 
beyond Allende’s effective control—the communists urged caution and 
moderation rather than violence or radicalism which would alienate middle- 
class groups. Thus the communists shared with Allende the view that the 
welfare of the masses required a full and open quest for individual poten- 
tial. In Allende’s words: 


The building of the new social regime is based on the people, 
who are its protagonist and its judge. It is up to the State to 
guide, organize and direct but never to replace the will of the 
workers. In the economic as well as in the political field, the 
workers must retain the right to decide. To attain this means the 
triumph of the Revolution.*” 


The communists also more clearly backed his insistence upon moder- 
ation in the face of open defiance by the ultraleftist Movimiento de Izquierda 
Revolucionaria (MIR). Refusing to join the coalition but attempting to push 
it ever further to the left through such actions as illegal land seizures, the 
MIR demonstrated the tactical dispersion of Chilean Marxism while pro- 
ducing strong criticism from the pro-coalition communists. Cole Blasier 
quotes the Soviets as describing how “the Chilean Communist Party repeat- 
edly unmasked the traitorous and provocative role of the MIR,’ and the 
latter imprudently facilitated ‘the fascist coup in the country.’*® 

The communists had also attempted to deal with the Christian Demo- 
crats in Congress, as had Allende.*? The eventual overthrow of the Unidad 
Popular government was later termed a consequence of a political inability, 
despite coalition efforts, to achieve popular support. ‘“The key prob- 


lem . . . was to achieve monolithic working class unity and gather round 
it... a strong alliance of the intermediate sections of the population, 
2940 


above all the peasants, and also the middle strata of the urban population: 
It was the very absence of such unity on the left that contributed directly to 
the political weakness which Allende could not transcend. That the failure 
of coalition efforts was also a function of intransigence on the part of such 
non-Marxists as the Christian Democrats does not alter the fact that post- 
coup interpretations across the continent were profoundly influenced. 

If the assorted failures of rural-based insurgency and/or urban terror- 
ism in the 1960s had produced an upsurge of tactical reliance upon consti- 
tutional and electoral methods, the outcome of events in Chile similarly 
raised greater misgivings over such exercises in parliamentary and repre- 
sentative competition. Only a few Marxist observers—in most cases 
unaffiliated independents and intellectuals—focused on the logical expla- 
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nation that individual conditions, once again, would best dictate both the 
methods of winning power and of building permanent power. The evident 
solidification of the Castro regime was not widely viewed as instructive, 
given the dependence upon the Soviet Union which had come with the 
passing of years. As political events in the late 1970s began to revive 
notions of armed insurrection, they also included a revival of efforts to 
merge with “‘progressive” if non-Marxist elements. The purported doctri- 
nal and tactical hegemony of earlier years had long since become a forgot- 
ten artifact of Latin American Marxism. 


Paths to Power: A Plurality of Approaches 


Venezuela: From Insurgency to Eurocommunism 


A prime example of shifting tactics and attitudes is that of Venezuela, 
especially in the decade following the Cuban Revolution. This essentially 
coincided with Venezuela’s own ouster of military dictatorship in 1958 and 
the institution of an electoral, party-based regime in 1959. At that time the 
sole Marxist organization, the Partido Comunista de Venezuela (Pcv), was 
eager to join a multiparty accord pledging cooperation in support of consti- 
tutional government. It was bluntly frozen out, and participated in elec- 
tions as a minor supporter of a centrist presidential candidate, a retired 
navy admiral. The party lists polled 3.2 percent, producing two senators 
and seven deputies. 

By early 1960 the party of President Romulo Betancourt had suffered 
a schism, with its radical youth wing breaking away to form the quasi- 
Marxist Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR). At least a few of 
its leaders were self-proclaimed Marxist-Leninists and, inspired by the 
example of Cuba, they took to the mountains shortly thereafter. The strat- 
egy was to emulate what they mistakenly termed a “peasant revolution” in 
Cuba, employing foco tactics. By early 1962 the senior leaders of the 
communist party were unable to restrain their own younger members and 
reluctantly proclaimed their support of violent efforts to overthrow the 
government. The resultant combined guerrilla forces became known as the 
Fuerzas Armadas de Liberacioén Nacional (FALN). 

In the months to come the FALN learned only slowly that its ignorance 
of Venezuelan conditions condemned the rural approach to failure. They 
were attacking a popular, democratically elected regime headed by a party 
and president whose very core of national strength rested with the peas- 
antry and small provincial towns. Only belatedly was this fact recognized, 
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and the arena for violence shifted to Caracas and other major cities. Accept- 
ing their immediate inability to seize power, the young Marxists sought to 
spread a wave of terror which would decimate the legitimacy of the govern- 
ment, shatter civic order, and provoke a restless military into scuttling the 
constitutional system. This, it was reasoned, would ultimately degenerate 
into a repressive dictatorship; the eventual popular uprising would then be 
led by the Marxist faithful. 

The urban effort included random bomb explosions in public build- 
ings, indiscriminate machine-gunning, and similar acts. There were also 
shrewd propaganda strokes designed to shatter the international image of 
the government: a Spanish soccer star was kidnapped for a time; art exhi- 
bits loaned by the French to Venezuela were stolen, later to be returned; 
U.S. investors were singled out via arson and fire-bombing at local facilities 
of Sherwin-Williams and Sears. Even a freighter was hijacked—a novelty 
in the world of 1963. As elections scheduled for December of that year 
neared, the Betancourt government struggled to maintain constitutionality 
while protecting the dynamics of the campaign. An ill-considered attack 
on a trainful of holiday passengers resulted in seven deaths and prompted a 
major revulsion of public opinion. In defiance of FALN threats, over 90 
percent of eligible voters went to the polls in December. 

The consequences for the left were sharp. Both the MIR and the Pcv 
were outlawed, with their congressional members stripped of parliamen- 
tary immunity and jailed. Meanwhile debate over tactics was renewed. 
Some argued for a return to rural activism; others wanted a rejuvenated 
urban campaign; still others, including orthodox senior Pcv leaders, argued 
for a return to constitutionality via peaceful political action. By 1966 the 
PCV politburo withdrew from the FALN and, encouraged by a partial amnesty 
from the government, began to move back toward legality. This was even- 
tually followed by 1968 electoral participation (although not under the com- 
munist rubric). By the time of the 1973 elections, Venezuelan Marxists had 
splintered further, although sharing in a commitment to electoral politics. 

Two presidential candidates competed that year. The orthodox PCv 
ran separate congressional candidates but supported a non-Marxist candi- 
date whose party had divided from Accién Democratica in 1968. His 
opponent came from the MAS, which as noted earlier had split from the 
pcv. In addition, the MIR also collaborated behind the MAS candidate. On 
election day in December 1973, the two presidential candidates polled a 
combined total of less than 10 percent. Only a handful of congressional 
seats were won. In 1978 there were no fewer than three presidential candi- 
dates competing for the left and together they won but 7 percent of the 
vote. Much the same occurred in 1983.*! 
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By the early 1980s a clear pattern had been established. The path of 
violence, whether rural or urban-based, was discredited, and Venezuelan 
Marxists now work within the democratic system which has endured for 
more than a quarter-century. Organizationally and doctrinally, they remain 
divided. The pcv itself redivided under the two Machado brothers, who 
had founded the movement a half-century earlier. The MIR also broke in 
half, while the MAS suffered internal feuding over electoral policy and 
presidential candidacy. Several other miniparties competed as well, but 
without placing members in Congress. For the past decade it has indeed 
been within that body that both the communist party and its ideological 
rivals have centered their activity. 

All of the Marxists have participated in legislative actions, and oppor- 
tunism rather than principle has been the basic guide. Especially the MAs, 
with relatively larger delegations, frequently joined the centrist opposi- 
tions, whether Christian Democratic of Social Democratic. This was true 
in opposing the AD government on certain terms of petroleum nationaliza- 
tion in 1975-1976; opposing the Christian Democratic regime over its 
Central American policy in 1980-1982; and in criticizing the terms of debt 
renegotiation from another AD administration in 1984. Opposition for its 
own sake has been the hallmark, with short-term political advantage the 
order of the day. Informal coalitions were negotiated whenever convenient, 
but not in lasting fashion. Lip service to theoretical unity of the left has 
been paid by all, but a practical willingness to coalesce has been in short 
supply, especially for the Mas. It has succeeded narrowly in gaining more 
electoral support than its rivals, but by far too small a margin to bring 
about any meaningful collaboration. The Venezuelan electorate has dem- 
onstrated repeatedly its lack of enthusiasm for any and all Marxist parties 
and candidates; meanwhile, the parties expend their energies in constant if 
meaningless maneuvering. 


Marxism in Nicaragua 


The experience of the Nicaraguan Revolution, still being written, 
reflects several tactical and doctrinal shifts over time. The original Com- 
munist party (officially labeled the Partido Socialista Nicaraguense— PSN) 
was tolerated for some years by the original Somoza, Anastasio, the founder 
of the dynasty. By 1950, in response to U.S. sentiment, he outlawed the 
party and exiled its leaders. By 1959, although still illegal, the PSN epito- 
mized a conservative, pro-Moscow orthodoxy which alienated its younger 
members and sympathizers. The latter broke away under Carlos Fonseca 
Amador to create a group committed to guerrilla activism—the Frente 
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Sandinista de Liberaci6n Nacional (FSLN). It adopted fidelista military 
tactics while being attacked by the PSN, which hoped to organize the 
proletariat while awaiting the maturation of revolutionary conditions. 

The Psn would later undergo a three-way division in the 1970s, leav- 
ing the small Partido Comunista de Nicaragua (Pc de N) along with two 
personalistic groups which both claimed the old name PSN. Both the revo- 
lutionary anti-Somoza struggle and the Marxist cause, however, were to 
emerge from the evolution of the FSLN. For eighteen years from 1961, it 
continued armed struggle against the national guard. It was strongly 
informed by the Cuban model, and concentrated on building peasant sup- 
port in rural areas. Fonseca, Tomas Borge, and Silvio Mayorga had rejected 
the original PSN approach in founding the FSLN, and expounded what was 
frequently termed the “strategy of popular revolutionary war.’ While it 
was forced by events to shift back and forth from offense to defense while 
moving about the countryside, its fortunes did not rise significantly until 
the early 1970s. 

Following the December 1972 Managua earthquake, the disruption to 
the economy was further aggravated by the blatant confiscation of interna- 
tional emergency and relief funds and materials by the insatiable greed of 
the younger Anastasio Somoza. The growing revulsion against the regime 
naturally nourished the revolutionaries. In turn they initiated a series of 
highly public attacks not dissimilar to those of Venezuela’s FALN during the 
latter’s period of urban violence. In December 1974, for instance, an 
attack on a private party produced the capture of several high-ranking 
somocistas. Their release was obtained in exchange for the freeing of 
sandinistas, publication of FSLN communiqués, and related actions; the 
propaganda effect was great. In August 1978 twenty-five guerrillas headed 
by Edén Pastora (Comandante Cero) seized the National Palace with more 
than two thousand hostages. They escaped with the release of some sixty 
sandinistas and half a million dollars in ransom. 

Such symbolic victories popularized and publicized the FSLN, although 
its own leadership was factionalized by tactical and doctrinal divisions. 
From 1975 the differences became important within the movement. The 
proletarios stemmed from the urban guerrilla movement and worked to 
organize and recruit support among the urban poor; they were closest to 
traditional Marxist thought, both in terms of revolutionary strategy and in 
the tactics of accepting temporary alliance with other groups. Members of 
the Guerra Popular Prolongada (Grr) had emerged from FSLN rural groups 
and argued for a lengthy campaign to amass popular support; their critics 
charged them with undue caution. There was also the tercerista group, 
several of whose leaders had been expelled from the GPP —the more prom- 
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inent included the Ortega brothers and Edén Pastora. The most flexible 
and heterodox of the FSLN groups, they pursued cooperation and informal 
alliance with Christian Democratic and other centrist, bourgeois parties. 
They also conducted guerrilla activities with a boldness and vigor far 
greater than the others. 

The rapid deterioration of the Somoza regime and the rising tempo of 
popular opposition helped to ameliorate the potential impact of such inter- 
nal factionalism. Another crucial event was the January 1978 assassina- 
tion of long-time publisher and Somoza critic Pedro Joaquin Chamorro. 
Spontaneous opposition continued, with each of the three FSLN factions 
finding new volunteers flooding to the anti-Somoza cause. The successful 
August attack on the National Palace further galvanized the populace, and 
the FSLN reunified its forces for the decisive campaign. Encouraged by 
Fidel Castro and swayed by the obvious value for unity at this juncture, an 
overarching Frente Patridtica Nacional (FPN) provided a structure for coher- 
ence in the final drive to oust the dynasty, which reached fruition on 17 
July 1979. 

Throughout the long period of armed struggle, the FSLN in ideological 
terms had referred back to the example of Augusto César Sandino, the 
guerrilla leader of the late 1920s and early 1930s. In point of fact, Sandino’s 
ideology was more reformist than revolutionary, although blending anti- 
imperialism with a concern for the poor and the oppressed; FSLN views 
were more precise, following Leninist thinking as regarded national revo- 
lution. Carlos Fonseca Amador had been articulate in etching program- 
matic goals, and in this effort was followed by others who came to direct 
the revolutionary government after July 1979.** The influence of the 
terceristas exerted pressure in the direction of collaboration with disparate 
Marxists as well as with nonsocialist groups, and this was evident during 
the early period of government. 

From the very beginning, there were both political and ideological 
tensions inside the revolutionary regime. The sandinistas, while clinging to 
a belief in the inevitability of class warfare, espoused two sometimes 
conflicting expressions of Marxist doctrine. Their broad programmatic 
commitment was toward “national reconstruction,’ and in this they reiter- 
ated a willingness to work within a pluralistic coalition of anti-Somoza 
Nicaraguans. At the same time, the sandinistas remained faithful to their 
“historic program” which envisaged a one-party state. Such contradictions 
were present from the very outset of the new regime. From 1979 to 1981 
the Junta of National Reconstruction included reformists as well as Marx- 
ists. Sandimsta ideology “‘expanded and evolved to encompass a broad 
program of reforms to redistribute income, wealth, power, and status and 
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to alter foreign policy and the roles of the external actors. It has also, with 
certain necessary tensions with its populist origin and framework, pursued 
the somewhat contradictory goals of moderating popular redistributive 
demands while expanding support for the FSLN and for the revolution?’*? 

As pressures gradually mounted both inside the country and from the 
United States, moderate non-Marxists were gradually driven from the 
junta. The National Directorate of the FSLN, chaired by Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra from 1981, assumed unchallenged domination. Further defec- 
tions included the April 1982 departure of Pastora, who was soon to lead 
guerrilla forays from Costa Rican soil with aid from the CIA and other 
non-Nicaraguan sources. As Marxist control solidified, disputes over both 
strategic and tactical measures continued to characterize the revolutionary 
leadership. Controversy over the shape and form of national elections in 
November 1984 was typical. Although the commandantes of the FSLN con- 
curred over the necessity of convening a nationwide vote, there were divi- 
sions over both the timing and the treatment of would-be opposition groups. 

The dispute was not grounded in significant ideological issues, but 
rather upon international perceptions of and reactions to the details of the 
contest. With the jerry-built coalition Coordinadora Democratica Nicara- 
guense supporting former Junta member Arturo Cruz, there were other 
parties with Marxist loyalties which also sought to participate. These num- 
bered among them the Partido Socialista Nicaraguense (PSN), which had 
initially cooperated with the government; the Partido Comunista de Nica- 
ragua (PC de N); and the Movimiento Accién Popular-Marxista Leninista 
(MAP-MP). Each presented its own presidential candidate rather than join- 
ing the FSLN. None agreed to unite with the others in a nongoverning 
Marxist coalition. The sandinista victory with an announced two-thirds of 
the vote further consolidated efforts to institutionalize the revolution. It 
also brought Daniel Ortega and Sergio Ramirez to the presidency and 
vice-presidency respectively. 

From 1985 forward the regime was plagued increasingly by adminis- 
trative mismanagement, a progressive disintegration of the economy, and 
the external pressures of the U.S.-organized and supported counterrevo- 
lutionaries (the so-called contras). The struggle for survival encouraged 
greater ideological unity among the commandantes, as well as increasing 
harassment of domestic opposition. Press censorship, the suspension of 
constitutional guarantees, and the maintenance of a state of emergency 
were among the tools of repression which were called into play. The notion 
of political pluralism seemed but a dim memory from the past, and atten- 
tion was directed more toward the long and tortuous process of discussion 
and negotiation undertaken by the presidents of Central America. 
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The Esquipulas initiative of Costa Rica’s Oscar Arias Sanchez became 
the central focus in 1987 and beyond. The revolutionary government, 
seeking to keep alive the Central American negotiations as well as a cessa- 
tion or diminution of contra activity, responded with a host of reforms. 
Late in 1987 the opposition press was permitted to reopen; exiled church 
critics reentered the country; and the state of emergency was lifted. By the 
time the U.S. House of Representatives voted down the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s proposal for further assistance to the contras in February 1988, 
political opponents were experiencing relatively greater freedom than had 
existed for several years. Antigovernment marches were held, demonstra- 
tions challenged sandimista leadership, authors of political graffiti went 
unpunished by security forces, and sharp attacks in the press were permit- 
ted. What remained uncertain was the extent to which such measures were 
short-term opportunistic tactics, or represented instead a shift of outlook 
for the sandinistas. 

There was reason to believe that the leadership itself was divided. 
President Ortega, whose personal authority had grown progressively since 
his 1984 election, personified the willingness for pragmatic adjustment 
which had marked the terceristas. However, the ideological hardliners were 
highly skeptical over concessions to opponents; headed by Interior Minis- 
ter Tomas Borge, the only surviving founder of the FSLN, they clearly 
resisted the course of compromise. Thus, even as the revolutionary regime 
faced dire challenges in 1988, both tactical and doctrinal dissent remained 
inside the top leadership. At the same time, moreover, there were still 
Marxist organizations inside Nicaragua which were not in league with the 
sandinistas. Certainly the domestic critics of the FSLN policies were not 
limited to non-Marxists. Assuming the continued exercise of political author- 
ity by the sandinistas, it was unclear whether or not the once promised 
pluralism might be meaningfully resurrected. Neither could it be pre- 
dicted that alliances or coalitions might be adopted as a mechanism to 
improve the chances for political survival. 

Whatever their ultimate fate, the sandinistas provide a rare case study 
for Latin America. Only they and the Cubans have seized power by armed 
insurgency in the drive to establish Marxist control. This in itself is unusual. 
The Nicaraguan experience also diverges in many important particulars 
from the Cuban. Among other things, the sheer fact of Cuba shifted the 
context within which the Nicaraguans operated. And as these words are 
written, the Nicaraguan Revolution is still evolving. Close observers of the 
scene in Managua must await later events before venturing definitive judg- 
ments. This will be true whether or not the sandinistas survive, and what- 
ever the shape of the regime as the decade of the nineties approaches. Thus 
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far, however, there have been disputes over the role of international com- 
munism; the importance of electoral participation; the value of political 
pluralism; and possible collaboration via formal coalition with other orga- 
nizations, be they Marxist or bourgeois reformist. The presence of tactical 
and doctrinal disagreement, then, is undeniable. In contrast to the Cuban 
experience, in addition, has been the absence of a single dominant person- 
ality about whom doctrine and policy might solidify. Neither Ortega nor 
Borge, let alone their colleagues, have demonstrated either the desire or 
capacity to assume such a position. In short, much remains to be written 
about the Nicaraguan Revolution and its place in the unfolding of Marxist 
political movements in Latin America. 


Elections versus Anarchism in Peru 


More than a half-century ago Peru was distinguished by two of the 
more striking political thinkers of the Latin American left—José Carlos 
Mariategui and Victor Ratil Haya de la Torre. The former remains today as 
arguably the most original and imaginative Marxist theoretician to emerge 
in Latin America. Yet during his lifetime Mariategui was embroiled in 
disputes with pro-Moscow figures. At the time of his premature death in 
1930, he had been denounced by the country’s communist leadership as a 
traitor to the cause, and even more damningly, as a Trotskyite. His some- 
times friend and rival, Haya de la Torre, also broke from orthodox Marxism 
to found the famous Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA), 
which became Peru’s major party. Haya’s early writings upended orthodox 
Marxist thought in the effort to evolve a dogma applicable to the nonindus- 
trialized, predominantly Indian context of Peruvian politics. His lifetime 
quest for the presidency contributed to Haya’s subsequent shift to the 
center, and, at times, even to rightist positions. Yet he retained personal 
control of the APRA until his 1979 death at the age of eighty-four, when he 
was mounting yet another candidacy for the presidency. Curiously enough, 
he had been born the same year as Mariategui. 

While the APRA spent many years outlawed by military and civilian 
conservatives, the Peruvian Communist party was even more continuously 
illegal after its 1928 founding. When Peru returned to civilian rule in 1980 
under President Fernando Belatnde Terry after twelve years of military 
government, both the communists and a host of Marxist-Leninist organi- 
zations became active. It was estimated that between forty and fifty politi- 
cal parties existed. Of the thirty-four to take part in 1980 presidential and 
congressional elections, no fewer than two dozen presented a Marxist- 
Leninist orientation. Divisions centered on ideology, revolutionary tactics 
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and strategy, personal rivalries, and disagreement over the role of violence. 
For the decade of the 1980s, Peru emerged as both a curious and important 
case, for alongside attempts to build an electorally powerful leftist coali- 
tion, there has been the emergence of a strangely quixotic if ruthless 
guerrilla band known as Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path). 

In the electoral area, efforts to build a revolutionary alliance of the left 
secured no less than 34 percent of the vote for delegates to the 1978 
Constituent Assembly. Two years later, however, similar unity proved elu- 
sive, and the entire left suffered in the process. Marxist-Leninist parties 
received 13.7 percent of 4.1 million votes for president, which was shared 
by five rival candidates. Ten of 60 Senate seats and 14 of 180 in the 
Chamber of Deputies went to their orientation. This provided impetus for 
construction of a common front for the November 1980 municipal elec- 
tions. The Izquierda Unida (1U) polled 27 percent of the vote in Lima and 
won pluralities in six of twenty-three departmental capitals. With the inter- 
nally divided APRA running poorly, the left found itself the nation’s second 
electoral force behind the Accion Popular (AP) of Belainde.* 

Recognizing anew the value of collective action, leftist parties began 
to treat the Izquierda Unida as a mass organization rather than electoral 
alliance. Alfonso Barrantes Lingan of the pcp became its president, and 
the 1u by 1981 was seeking to strengthen its position as a meaningful 
opponent to the government. Twice during the year Barrantes and mem- 
bers of the coalition’s executive committee met with President Belatiinde 
for extended discussions. Thereby gaining legitimacy while rejecting admin- 
istration policies, they presented their own set of proposals. These reflected 
the pragmatic air of the IU, stressing such objectives as wage increases, a 
price freeze on basic commodities, salary adjustments being tied to inflation 
and the like. Although the Trotskyist parties stayed outside the IU, the 
latter represented the bulk of leftist political organizations in the country.” 

The Iv contemplated the possibility of a Popular Front alliance with 
the APRA, which was overcoming its internal divisions and returning to its 
more traditional reformist position. However, it was concluded that the ru 
should compete with the aprRa for control of mass organizations. The PCP’s 
Jorge del Prado promised that constant recruitment and proselytizing would 
produce a single party capable of further promoting a class struggle. 
Denouncing the Trotskyists’ refusal to engage in dialogue with other groups, 
the 1U began looking toward the 1983 municipal elections. This, it was 
believed, presented an opportunity to progress via electoral means. History 
was seen as running in its favor. 

The 13 November 1983 vote gave some substance to IU optimism. 
While the government and Accién Popular suffered a resounding defeat 
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throughout the country, the IU swept to victory in Lima as Barrantes 
became mayor with 35 percent of the vote. The aprista candidate followed 
with 28 percent and the AP received a mere 12 percent in finishing fourth. 
While the revived APRA won overall with some 34 percent of the vote 
nationwide, the IU recorded a strong second-place finish with 30 percent 
while triumphing in several departmental capitals. There was also a per- 
sonalistic element in the Barrantes victory, in that his campaign program 
included improved child nutrition, health care, and free breakfasts for 
school children. 

All of this left the coalition eager for national elections in 1985. With 
the massive unpopularity of the Belainde government presaging a crush- 
ing defeat for Accién Popular, the way was open for an APRA victory under 
its vigorous new leader, thirty-five-year-old Alan Garcia. For Izquierda 
Unida, Alfonso Barrantes carried the coalition banner. The IU promised a 
hundred-day “‘people’s survival program”’ with health, food, and new jobs 
—all to be financed by nonpayment of the foreign debt. Expropriations 
would include the copper industry and leading Peruvian banks. On 14 
April 1985 the APRA won a major victory; Alan Garcia and legislative slates 
both won 48 to 49 percent of the vote. Had spoiled and blank ballots not 
been tallied, Garcia would have won the outright 50 percent necessary to 
avoid a presidential runoff. 

Barrantes and the coalition easily came in second, although on bal- 
ance its totals were somewhat lower than had been hoped by party leaders. 
Outpolled two to one by the APRA, the IU and its candidates won 24 
percent of the vote. In Congress, the two slates dominated representation. 
Of the 60 Senate seats, the APRA received 31 and the IU 16. In the 180-seat 
Chamber of Deputies, the former gained 90 members and the IU 45. In 
both cases the conservative Partido Popular Cristiano was a distant third 
and Belatinde’s ap a devastating fourth with barely 6 percent of the vote. 
After initial hesitation, Barrantes opted out of a second-round runoff. 
There was disappointment that, seven years after a leftist alliance had won 
one-third of the votes in the 1978 Constituent Assembly race, it was unable 
to surpass 25 percent of the vote. With Barrantes’s popularity having been 
a positive factor in 1985, there was further reason to question either the 
durability or long-range viability of the leftist coalition. 

The municipal elections of November 1986 soon underlined the fra- 
gility of the Izquierda Unida. Confronted by a major aprista campaign 
spearheaded by the vigorous politicking of President Garcia, the IU saw 
nine of Peru’s largest cities select the APRA nominees. The Marxist coali- 
tion lost is mayoralties in Cuzco, Puno, and in Lima. In the last of these, 
Alfonso Barrantes was ousted by the aprista Jorge del Castillo; the margin 
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was 31.6 to 34.5 percent. In the wake of his defeat Barrantes was ousted 
from the coalition leadership and charged with undue collaboration with 
the Garcia government. Whereas he was likely to rebound politically, 
Barrantes’s setback documented the internal weakness and doctrinal incon- 
sistencies which mark the left in Peru. Furthermore, such sectors as the 
military remain unalterably opposed to Marxist influence in government. 

It remains true that success by the left can provoke severe hostility 
from the armed forces. Furthermore, by the mid-1980s the army in partic- 
ular was engaged in warfare with a very different Marxist-Leninist group, 
the Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path). Its origins come from the 1964 
departure from the pcp of a small Maoist faction headed by the young 
philosophy professor Abimael Guzman Reinoso. Criticizing the commu- 
nist commitment to achieving socialism by peaceful means, this splinter 
group was first known as the Bandera Roja (Red Flag). It was in turn 
shattered through a division between limeno leaders and Guzman in his 
provincial Ayacucho home. The latter first called itself the Peruvian Com- 
munist Party Shining Path, from which its present name derives. 

A 1971 revolutionary leaflet presented Guzman’s ideas, according to 
which armed struggle was to be undertaken once conditions were ripe. An 
avowed admirer of José Carlos Mariategui and of Chairman Mao with his 
“Gang of Four,’’ Guzman became a bitter critic of the current Chinese 
leadership, as well as Muscovite spokesmen. Adopting the title ‘““Com- 
rade Gonzalo,’ Guzman established firm personal control of the move- 
ment. Other Peruvian Marxists came to view Guzman as a messianic 
fanatic and a terrorist comparable to Iran’s Ayatollah and to Pol Pot of 
Cambodia. By 1981 the Sendero Luminoso had become active in its terror- 
ist attacks and both Belatinde and the Peruvian military concluded that 
the expanding activism was a serious matter. Late in the year, the govern- 
ment declared a state of emergency in selected provinces and assigned 
the Guardia Civil—the national police—the responsibility of controlling 
Sendero. 

Nonetheless, the ‘“‘people’s war” was intensified during 1982. Police 
barracks were attacked, public buildings were bombed, and in August 
attacks on electric pylons brought the conflict to Lima itself. In defiance of 
a far-reaching antiterrorist law decreed by Belatinde, Sendero advanced its 
tactics to include assassinations in Ayacucho and its environs. Both politi- 
cal leaders and innocent citizens were targets. The Interior Ministry reported 
no fewer than 658 incidents between July 1981 and July 1982, recording 53 
deaths. For the whole of 1982 there were 147 fatalities, 79 of whom were 
civilians.*° In December of that year the cabinet resigned and the president 
declared a new state of emergency and militarized five Andean provinces. 
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For the first time since 1965 both police and army forces were unleashed to 
confront the rural guerrillas. 

Modern antiguerrilla weapons were introduced, the army took author- 
ity over the militarized zone, and by mid-1983 the death toll approached 
one thousand. The violence escalated, while Sendero attacks in Lima and 
other urban centers continued. Although popular support for the sL was 
limited, the latter gave no appearance of doubting its tactics. International 
attention came from the death of eight journalists in January 1983, who 
had gone to investigate a reported incident of Sendero violence. They were 
killed in the community of Uchuraccay, the circumstances of which remain 
shrouded in controversy. An independent commission of prominent 
Peruvians headed by the novelist and essayist Mario Vargas Llosa con- 
ducted its own inquiry, with its report issued in March.*” Included was a 
consideration of the tension between modernizing and traditional Peru, as 
described by Vargas Llosa in the world press.*® 

Sendero Luminoso continued to widen its zone of warfare, and vio- 
lent attacks in Lima itself recurred. The frustrated Belainde government, 
determined to control the problem, instead found itself charged by Amnesty 
International with human rights violations. Moreover, its military efforts 
merely expanded the scope of the conflict and spotlighted the sL move- 
ment. It was estimated that no more than five hundred guerrillas were 
actively fighting for Sendero, although collaborators numbered in the thou- 
sands. At the same time, three steps in its five-part program has been 
achieved. As outlined by Guzman, the first encompassed a conversion of 
“‘backward”’ areas into bases of revolutionary support. The second called 
for attacks on the bourgeoisie; third came a more generalized guerrilla war. 
This had followed a March 1982 Ayacucho jailbreak which freed a number 
of sympathizers. 

Stull lying in the future were the critical fourth and fifth stages. These 
began with the “conquest and expansion of bases of support,’ which 
implied expanded activism in other departments and provincial universi- 
ties. Lastly came the projected siege of the cities and the ultimate collapse 
of the state, which were not expected until the 1990s.*? Whatever the 
validity of the claim, Sendero Luminoso had presented a serious challenge 
to the government. While the survival of the latter was not in question, its 
tactical errors and military inability to curb the movement were damning. 
The capacity of Sendero to disrupt rural life and to produce at best ques- 
tionable countermeasures from the regime was exceptional. Notwithstand- 
ing an increasingly anarchistic doctrinal stance which at one point 
denounced all but the Albanian Marxists—only to attack the latter in a 
subsequent manifesto— Sendero remained a manifestation of socioeconomic 
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depredation and armed protest which would not be simply ignored. 

As 1985 elections approached, Peru’s dedicated but inept democratic 
government was being pressured from all sides. Its manifest unpopularity 
laid the way for political victory from the born-again reformism of the 
APRA. The Izquierdo Unida, notwithstanding the organizational insecurity 
of its coalition, constituted an important electoral force in which the 
Peruvian Communist party was paramount. Meanwhile, the quasi- 
anarchistic thrust of the Sendero Luminoso continued to bedevil portions 
of the Peruvian Andes while stimulating nonproductive violence on the 
part of the military. In the eyes of one close observer, “‘Peru’s fragile 
democracy, restored with great enthusiasm in 1980, is caught in a deadly 
cross fire between the Shining Path and the Palace of Pizarro?’°° 

All of this was occurring at a time when the economy was nearing the 
point of disintegration and the United States was labeling democratic Peru, 
owing to military purchases from the Soviet Union, “a target of Soviet 
influence:’ The Reagan administration was preoccupied with what it saw 
as a menacing Soviet presence; the Lima military mission of an alleged six 
hundred Russians, one hundred of whom were KGB agents, was seen as 
evidence of Marxist intrusion.*! At the same time, both Fernando Belatinde 
and his military had looked to Washington for sustenance. When Alan 
Garcia assumed power, new impetus was directed toward populist reforms, 
and more varied methods were applied to the anti-Sendero campaign. By 
1988, however, the guerrilla movement remained viable; several provinces 
were under martial law; and the IU was struggling to maintain itself as a 
relevant political actor. If the nation was no longer on the brink of disin- 
tegration, the impact of coalition politics was dwarfed by the Sendero- 
induced conflict. 


Conclusions: 
Marxism and Latin American Reality 


There can be little denial of the diversity of tactics and of doctrine 
which have marked the Latin American experience with Marxism. The 
pre-1959 era was marked progressively by the domination of the Soviet 
Union and the international communist movement over Latin American 
dependencies. When the tactics of the Popular Front were dictated, local 
subsidiaries loyally and unblinkingly followed orders. The post-World 
War II era of the cold war produced new shifts, which in most cases 
gravitated away from collaboration with reformists bourgeois parties. Even 
cooperation between and among rival Marxist-Leninist organizations was 
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uncommon. Circumstances were to be altered drastically as a result of 
Fidel Castro’s rise to power and his ultimate embrace of the Soviet Union. 

Especially since that time, vigorous debate has concerned alternate 
paths to power. Invariably, this is tied to basic strategic agreement over the 
goal of seizing power. The initial interpretation of the Cuban experience 
persuaded many that the path of violence would be decisive. Disagree- 
ments over a rural versus urban context for strife and confrontation drew 
upon competing notions as to the relative potential for success. This was 
sheer revolutionary pragmatism, with the later ideological trappings little 
more than a post facto justification. Where Salvador Allende and the Chilean 
communists—if not many of Allende’s fellow socialists—opted for the 
peaceful road to socialism, it was with the conviction that nonviolence was 
more aptly suited to the nation’s political experience. Allende’s own shift- 
ing between support of and opposition toward coalition with non-Marxist 
groups was also an artifact of his practical assessment of political reality at 
a given point in time. 

Especially during the last quarter-century, Latin American Marxism 
has also seen a greater fragmentation of its party organizations and prolifer- 
ation of new ones. The general tendency has been to eschew alliance and 
coalition more often than not. Chile was something of an exception, although 
we have seen that even the victory of the first democratically elected Marx- 
ist chief of state was not sufficient to unify the left. In Venezuela a bedazzling 
burgeoning of Marxist party organizations has stimulated bitter interne- 
cine warfare which exhausts the energies of the left without focusing on the 
non-Marxist opposition. Peru’s IU has demonstrated a greater proclivity 
and flexibility toward coalition building than has been customary, yet that 
too is far from solid. 

Most fundamental to an understanding of the coalition tactics of 
Marxist parties in Latin America is an appreciation of the cultural and 
political reality of the region. Consider some important characteristics 
which obtain in the majority of countries: personalism and the role of the 
individual pervades life and society; the military penchant for direct inter- 
vention in politics has historic roots; parliaments are customarily subservi- 
ent branches of government; multiparty systems are endemic, and a prolif- 
eration of parties is normal; the diverse versions of Marxism, Leninism, 
Trotskyism, and the like assure a rich variety of interpretations in the 
region; the high value given to intellectual and artistic achievement is 
remarkable; and there is a romanticism attached to strong populist leaders 
who take up arms in defense of personal freedom and in pursuit of social 
justice. 

These are traits which one finds mirrored in Latin American Marx- 
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ism. Thus, caudillismo and individualism often emerge from Marxists as 
well as other political figures, which discourages cooperation and collabo- 
ration with rivals. The role of the armed forces becomes a factor in any 
tactical planning which Marxists may undertake. The subsidiary nature of 
many parliaments makes the formation of legislative coalitions relatively 
unimportant in most countries; unlike Europe, the Latin American states 
are preeminently presidential (excepting recently independent ministates 
which came out of the British colonial system). The prevalence of party 
disunity and fragmentation affects the parties of the left no less than others 
in the region. Any communist or Marxist-Leninist organization is in dan- 
ger of schism, provoked as often by personal ambition as by doctrinal 
dispute. 

Unity of organization, thought, and action is also rendered improba- 
ble when Marxist writers, thinkers, and artists include such internation- 
ally famed and fiercely independent figures as the Mexican muralists Diego 
Rivera and David Alfaro Siqueiros; the Ecuadorean master Osvaldo 
Guayasamin; the poet Pablo Neruda; and such novelists and essayists as 
Carlos Fuentes and Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Widely admired leaders of 
armed rebellion also act with relative freedom of thought and action, from 
Tupac Amaru and Padre Hidalgo against the Spaniards through Zapata 
and Sandino to Father Torres and Ché Guevara. 

Latin America provides unmistakable justification for the Gilberg 
contention that ‘‘Marxist” is the all-inclusive category, with “communist” 
a subcategory which in turn can be divided into further groupings. In 
addition, more than a few contemporary centrist parties now regarded as 
social democratic had origins which were based in some part on elements 
of classical Marxist thought. In organizational terms, moreover, even some 
of the Christian Democratic parties appear attached to patterns of demo- 
cratic centralism, although they would deny any allegiance to Leninist 
principles or teachings. Here, too, the pervasive presence of Marxist thought 
in university and intellectual circles inevitably reaches many budding young 
aspiring politicians, whatever their basic programmatic outlook. 

Without extending unduly this line of argumentation, let it simply be 
recorded and recalled that Latin American Marxist parties cannot be under- 
stood apart from their environments. While long-range strategy agrees on 
the necessity of seizing power by one or another means, there are widely 
differing circumstances which affect tactical judgments as to the best and 
most pragmatic approach. The willingness to build either all-Marxist coali- 
tions or to negotiate opportunistic alliances with bourgeois parties will 
reflect very practical Marxist perceptions. The lessons of the Nicaraguan 
Revolution in the overthrow of Somoza— whatever the eventual fate of the 
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sandinistas — reiterate the Cuban experience of a broad national movement 
winning power without dominant communist participation. For these par- 
ues the picture is clear, as Blasier has written: 


The Communist Parties in Latin America are being forced 
to come to terms with the reality that such broad, loose, national 
fronts are leading and winning revolutions almost without them. 
Whereas they used to refer to such groups as “ultra-Leftists,” 
“putschists,” “petty bourgeois extremists,’ and the like, they 
must now accept them as effective revolutionary organizations. 
Put another way, if the Communists can’t beat these radical nation- 


alists, it is better to join them.*? 


For other Marxist-Leninist organizations as well, the nature of condi- 
tions in the country in question will be crucial. There may be collaboration 
with democratic reformists or even with military dictatorships. Flexibility 
will be the order of the day. The evaluation and assessment of individual 
conditions by the Marxist-Leninist parties will dictate the extent to which 
coalition tactics may be employed. The ultimate objective of total power 
will remain a given. 


6 


Vietnamese Communism and the Strategy 
of the United Front 
William J. Duiker 


An essential feature of Marxist parties’ coalition strategies is the tech- 
nique of the united front. This is also a cardinal element in Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. In the prerevolutionary period, communist parties have 
used united front tactics to broaden the base of the movement in prepara- 
tion for the seizure of power. Once in command, they have turned to the 
united front as a means of consolidating their position in the decisive 
period of ‘“‘who defeats whom”’ to prepare for the advance to socialism. 

While virtually all communist parties have used a united front strat- 
egy to some degree, the concept has been particularly valuable in relatively 
backward preindustrial societies where the proletariat, through its van- 
guard party, lacks the strength and political consciousness to seize and 
retain power on its own. Nowhere is this more true than in the case of 
Vietnam. There the strategy of the united front was a crucial factor in the 
long communist struggle for power, first against the French and later 
against the United States and the Saigon regime in the South. Since victory 
in 1975, the Party has once again turned to the concept of the united front 
to carry out the task of national reunification and the construction of a 
socialist society. 

Vietnam, then, makes a good case study for the investigation of the 
role of the united front in a preindustrial society. What are the major 
components of the front? What was the role of the Party in creating and 
directing the front? What were the major problems encountered in assem- 
bling the front, and how did Party leaders attempt to resolve them? Finally, 
how has the Party attempted to use the united front in achieving its objec- 
tives in the postrevolutionary period and how successful has it been in this 
task? 
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Origins of the United Front 
in Vietnam 


When the Vietnamese communist movement first began to material- 
ize in the mid-1920s, the guiding strategic document for all communist 
parties in Asia was Lenin’s famous ““Theses on the National and Colonial 
Questions,” first presented at the Second Congress of the Comintern held 
in the summer of 1920. Lenin’s objective was to relate Marxist revolution- 
ary doctrine and strategy to the concrete conditions in precapitalist socie- 
ties of Asia and Africa. Because the native bourgeoisie, repressed by the 
imperialist presence and the remnants of reactionary feudalism, was too 
weak to fulfill its historical mission of launching the capitalist revolution, 
and because the working class lacked the strength and experience to seize 
power on its own, the overthrow of the twin evils of imperialism and 
feudalism could only take place by means of an alliance of several progres- 
sive classes in pursuit of the common objective. In such cases, the Com- 
munist party, the sole legitimate representative of the working class, was 
instructed to cooperate with progressive elements within the peasantry and 
the bourgeoisie in a common alliance against the sources of domestic 
reaction and world imperialism. Since most societies in Asia and Africa 
were under direct or indirect colonial domination, such an alliance in 
practice meant that the Party should seek a common front with existing 
bourgeois nationalist parties, so long as they were truly progressive, in a 
joint effort to wrest independence from colonial rule. Only after the over- 
throw of the colonial regime and the remnants of the feudal order 
—signifying the completion of the first, or bourgeois democratic stage of 
the revolution—should the Party rally the more radical elements within 
the alliance to wage the second or socialist stage of the revolution to topple 
the bourgeoisie and lead the revolution into a proletarian stage.’ 

This approach became a major vehicle of policy for decades to come, 
and it was primarily the communists who employed it, because there were 
few other Marxist or leftist groups of any significance in Indochina. In its 
broad outlines, Lenin’s strategy of the united front was a tour de force, 
providing Marxists with a doctrinal and strategic framework for analyzing 
the course of historical change and promoting revolution in Asia. To Ho 
Chi Minh, then a young Vietnamese patriot active in socialist circles in 
Paris, the relevance of Lenin’s ideas to conditions in his own country was 
immediately apparent.” Vietnam in the early 1920s was a classical example 
of a precapitalist society under colonial rule. Its working class was small 
and politically unsophisticated. The peasantry, comprising well over 80 
percent of the total population in the country, was brutally exploited and 
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politically restive, but lacked cohesion and leadership. Resistance to the 
French colonial regime was centered in a small but increasingly vocal 
urban middle class, composed of merchants, teachers, students, journal- 
ists, and petty functionaries. In the years immediately following the end of 
World War I, a number of political parties and factions had begun to form, 
but, lacking experience and a clear sense of purpose, they posed no serious 
threat to French rule. 

In 1920, at the Congress of Tours, Ho Chi Minh became a founding 
member of the new French Communist party. Over the next four years, 
first in Paris and later in Moscow, he honed his skills in the theory and 
practice of Leninism. From the beginning he had an instinctive sense of 
the importance of the concept of the united front and of the issue of 
nationalism in societies such as Vietnam, where virtually all classes and 
religious and ethnic groups shared the common experience of colonial 
repression. At the same time, he was acutely conscious of the disarray in 
the Vietnamese anticolonial movement, and the need for organization and 
leadership. That leadership, he came to believe, could only be supplied by 
a party of the proletariat. Nor was he motivated simply by patriotism, for 
he saw the plight of his countrymen in global terms, as a reflection of the 
worldwide exploitation of colonial peoples by the imperialist nations of the 
West. This early commitment to the concept of class-based international- 
ism surfaced in Paris in the early 1920s, where he played a leading role in 
creating the Intercolonial Union, an organization composed of radical intel- 
lectuals from French colonies throughout Africa and Asia, and operating 
under the general sponsorship of the French Communist party.? 

In 1924 Ho Chi Minh was assigned as a member of the Comintern 
delegation in Canton, China, with instructions to apply Lenin’s strategy of 
the united front to the specific conditions in Vietnam. Operating from his 
base in South China, he immediately formed a set of organizations designed 
to enlist the support of the mass of the population in a collective effort to 
overthrow French rule and promote social revolution in Vietnam. The 
centerpiece of his strategy was the Vietnamese Revolutionary Youth League 
(Viet Nam Cach Menh Thanh Nien Hoi), a broad front organization dedi- 
cated to the dual objectives of national independence and social revolution. 
In deference to the political immaturity of the population, the primary 
appeal of the League was to anticolonial sentiment, but the demands of 
ideology were met by providing new recruits with lectures of Marxism- 
Leninism at the League’s training institute in Canton. A second safeguard 
for the revolutionary character of the League was met by the creation of a 
small clandestine inner core—called the Communist Youth Group (Thanh 
Nien Cong San Doan)—which Ho viewed as the nucleus out of which a 
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formal communist party would eventually be created. Finally, Ho attempted 
to link the young revolutionary movement in Vietnam with a broader 
coalition of radical parties and groups through the creation of a League of 
Oppressed Peoples of Asia (Hoi Dan Toc Bi Ap Buc The Giot). Centered in 
Nanking, this organization had high-level support in Kuomintang circles 
and the Comintern, but achieved little and was eventually abandoned. 

For the next several years, the League concentrated its efforts on 
recruitment. By 1929 it had a membership of about one thousand mem- 
bers and had become one of the most prominent organizations opposed to 
French rule. In the process, however, the League leadership was faced with 
a number of decisions on issues relating to the future course of the united 
front in Vietnam. In the first place, how should relations with bourgeois 
nationalist parties be established? Should formal alliances be set up, and 
on what basis? To what degree should the League temper its support for 
social revolution in order to appeal to patriotic groups of moderate political 
persuasion? How much stress should be placed on the issue of national 
independence? Comintern advice on such issues was somewhat ambiguous 
and seemed to imply that the details should be worked out by individual 
communist parties in accordance with local conditions. Lenin had recog- 
nized that, at least in the initial stages, communist parties would often be 
smaller and weaker than their nationalist rivals, and had suggested that in 
such cases, the Party need not lead the alliance, so long as it retained its 
independence of action. This proviso was often difficult to put into prac- 
tice, however, and had proved disastrous in China when the alliance between 
the Chinese Communist party (CcP) and the Kuomintang ended with the 
massacre of communist elements by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces in Shanghai 
in 1927. 

In Vietnam there was no Kuomintang to provide the League with a 
formidable rival for leadership over the anticolonial movement, but merely 
an assortment of regional parties and factions lacking cohesion or consen- 
sus on common objectives. Ho apparently viewed the League from the 
outset as the organization which could provide the leadership and sense of 
direction for all truly progressive forces within the anticolonial movement, 
and in its approach to rival parties the League consistently assumed a 
position of superiority and often tried to recruit members of such parties 
into its own ranks. This strategy had its pitfalls, for it led to resentment 
and distrust of communist intentions by the leaders of such groups. This 
became a permanent feature of the Vietnamese nationalist movement and 
in future years posed a serious obstacle to the Party’s efforts to form 
“united front from above” alliances with nationalist groups against colonial 
rule.” 
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The problem of setting proper priorities was an equally difficult one 
and soon led to a growing split within the ranks of the League itself. 
During the first years of its existence, the League placed central impor- 
tance on the issue of nationalism, and most of its members were petty 
bourgeois intellectuals attracted to the League less for its utopian doctrine 
than for its patriotic appeal for the overthrow of French rule. While the 
issue of class struggle was not entirely ignored, ideological issues were 
apparently not stressed and, according to one source, even those members 
given instruction at the training institute in Canton received only rudimen- 
tary exposure to Marxist-Leninist theory and practice.° 

By 1928 the moderate and predominately patriotic character of the 
League’s program and the flabby ideological foundations of many of its 
middle class members evoked criticism among radical elements, who 
demanded a higher level of recruitment among workers and poor peasants 
and the formation of a formal communist party. In response, the League 
leadership attempted to increase its efforts to recruit among the poor, but 
refused the radicals’ demand for the creation of a communist party at the 
organization’s first national congress, held in May 1929. The radicals bolted 
the congress and formed their own Communist Party of Indochina. The 
issue was referred to Moscow, where policy views had hardened in the 
aftermath of the collapse of the ccp-Kuomintang alliance in China. Alli- 
ances with bourgeois nationalist parties were to be abandoned in favor of 
concentration on the working class and poor peasantry in preparation for a 
predicted wave of social revolution to come.’ 

In Moscow, the split within the Vietnamese movement was resolved in 
favor of the radicals, and in 1930 a formal Indochinese Communist Party 
(ICP) was created out of the remnants of the rival factions. The program- 
matic documents of the new organization, as approved at the first session 
of the new Central Committee in October, reflected the sectarian attitude 
prevailing in Moscow. The revolution would be based on the worker-peasant 
alliance, but the Party was admonished to maintain a strongly proletarian 
character. While plans called for the formation of a united front (phan de 
dong minh, or anti-imperialist league), it, too, was defined on a narrow 
basis and included only workers, poor peasants, and the most radical 
members of the petty bourgeois intelligentsia. Finally, the emphasis on 
nationalism which had characterized the League’s program was replaced 
by a new emphasis on class struggle.® 

The new strategy not only pointed up the Comintern’s growing dis- 
trust of the role of the bourgeoisie in the revolution of Asia, it also demon- 
strated Moscow’s continued skepticism toward the revolutionary potential 
of the peasantry—an attitude which originated with Marx but continued 
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to win adherents in the U.S.S.R., who envisaged primarily urban insurrec- 
tions in Asia based on the Bolshevik model. Ho Chi Minh appeared to have 
some reservations about this attitude—some of his articles and speeches in 
the 1920s had asserted the potentially revolutionary character of rural 
unrest in colonial Indochina—but he apparently did not publicly register 
his disagreement with the new trend in Comintern thinking, although he 
was present at the formation of the IcP in 1930.” 

In China, the attempt by the Comintern to force the Chinese revolu- 
tion into the Procrustean mold of the Bolshevik model had led to near 
disaster for the ccPp and, eventually, to the emergence of an independent 
party practicing a uniquely Chinese brand of communism. In Vietnam, 
Comintern guidance had equally tragic consequences when the young ICP, 
partly at the urging of Moscow, gave its active support to a peasant rebel- 
lion in the summer and fall of 1930. In the French suppression that fol- 
lowed nearly 90 percent of the Party leadership was imprisoned or 
executed.!° Unlike the case of China, however, the debacle did not lead to 
an open split in the Party or the emergence of a purely independent form of 
“national communism.’ Indeed, the IcP leadership, which for the next few 
years consisted primarily of students returned from the Stalin School in 
Moscow, obediently followed the ultraleftist line adopted by the Comintern 
until it shifted with the inauguration of the Popular Front in 1935. Party 
theoretical journals fretted publicly over the insufficient number of work- 
ers within the Party and criticized the old League leadership, including Ho 
Chi Minh, for its reliance on outmoded policies of nationalism and alliance 
with the bourgeoisie." 

The strategy of the Popular Front, promulgated at the Comintern 
Seventh Congress in 1935, called on member parties to form alliances with 
all progressive and democratic forces against the common danger of world 
fascism. The new policy took the IcP by surprise, but after a short period 
of hesitation and some grumbling from hard-liners within the ranks, the 
IcP adapted its own strategy to conform to the new guidelines.!* The 
primary consequences of the shift in Comintern strategy were a decline in 
official repression in Indochina and increased flexibility for the IcP to 
reconstruct its links with urban moderates and the peasants. During the 
next three years cautious efforts were made to establish alliances with bour- 
geois nationalist parties. Party activists also began to organize factory work- 
ers in so-called ‘‘mutual assistance associations” (an embryonic form of 
trade unions) while in rural areas Party cadres organized peasant associa- 
tions to mobilize demonstrations against high taxes and official corruption. 
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The Vietminh Front and the Struggle 
for National Independence 


The period of the Popular Front played a crucial role in bringing the 
IcP out of the wilderness and back into the mainstream of the Vietnamese 
revolution, and the recent comment by Party Secretary General Le Duan 
that the period of the Popular Front was the equivalent of that of the May 
Fourth Movement in China is not out of place.'* But the major weakness of 
the Popular Front was that it prevented the 1cp from proclaiming its lead- 
ing role as a major force in the struggle for independence. Constrained by 
Comintern instructions from attacking the colonial regime directly, the 
Party had only limited success in winning the support of fervent nationalists. 

That dilemma was resolved with the advent of World War II. The 
signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact in August 1939 put a dramatic end to the 
already disintegrating Popular Front. In Indochina the IcP was suppressed 
by the colonial regime and forced underground. The following year the 
French were compelled by force majeure to consent to the Japanese occu- 
pation of Indochina. 

Released from the constraints of Popular Front strategy, the Party 
acted quickly to restore its credibility in the struggle for national indepen- 
dence. In November 1939 the Central Committee set up a new Indochinese 
united front of all progressive forces, regardless of class and religion, to 
oppose imperialism and fascism and prepare an armed uprising to seek 
independence. Two years later, at a Central Committee meeting chaired by 
Ho Chi Minh (for several years Ho had been absent from Party counsels 
while living in the Soviet Union and China), this strategy was given more 
concrete form with the establishment of the League for the Independence 
of Vietnam, commonly known as the Vietminh Front. The new front was 
described as a broad alliance of classes, political parties, religious groups, 
and patriotic individuals against the common enemies of Japanese fascism 
and French colonialism. Broader in its coverage than the Leninist four- 
class alliance, its program appealed to the tribal minorities living in the 
strategically crucial mountainous areas surrounding the Red River Delta, 
and to the progressive elements in Laos and Cambodia against the com- 
mon enemy of French colonialism. !° 

The most visible feature of the new front was its clear focus on nation- 
alism. Proclaiming that there were two central tasks in the Vietnamese 
revolution, that of anti-imperialism (national independence) and anti- 
feudalism (the land revolution), the Party declared that under present 
conditions the task of anti-imperialism must be given the highest priority. 
This was a bold bid for the support of all patriotic elements in Vietnamese 
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society, including the landed gentry and the national bourgeoisie, who 
according to the resolution issued at the close of the plenum, were now 
suffering from the impact of imperialism and fascism and were sympa- 
thetic to the revolution, or were at least neutral.!° 

To win the support of such groups, however, the Party would obvi- 
ously have to temper its traditional appeal to class struggle. Most impor- 
tant, it would have to moderate its land program, replacing a call for 
confiscation of the land of landlords with a more limited program calling 
for rent reduction and the seizure of land belonging to the colonial regime 
and traitorous elements. This was a gamble, for in the new revolutionary 
strategy adopted by the conference, calling for an escalating guerrilla strug- 
gle in rural areas leading to a general uprising in the cities, the support of 
the peasantry would be crucial. The Party did not shrink from the task, 
however. According to the resolution: 


In the present stage, the nation has prime importance, and all 
demands which are of benefit to a specific class, but which are 
harmful to the national interest must be subordinated to the 
survival of the race. At this moment, if we do not resolve the 
problem of national liberation, and do not demand independence 
and freedom for the entire people, then not only will the entire 
people of our nation continue to live the life of beasts, but also 
the interests of individual social classes will not be achieved, for 
thousands of years.!” 


To a certain extent the new front probably represented an imitation of 
the Maoist strategy of people’s war recently adopted in China. Put another 
way, however, it could be viewed as a return to the program of the League, 
when Ho Chi Minh had singled out anti-imperialism and anti-feudalism as 
the twin pillars of the revolutionary movement. Now, as then, the primary 
appeal was to the cause of national independence. The League foundered 
on that issue, as radicals contended that the demands of patriotism had 
submerged those of ideology. Now the front would be under the firm 
direction of a disciplined and experienced Communist party. The guiding 
role of the Party, however, would be disguised in order to maximize the 
appeal to moderates. 

Throughout the next four years the ICP attempted to mold the new 
Vietminh Front into a formidable weapon to turn against the French and 
the Japanese. Front work proceeded on two levels. At one level Ho Chi 
Minh, from his base in South China, attempted to persuade the leaders of 
rival nationalist parties to join with the Vietminh in a “united front from 
above”’ to create a broad anti-colonialist and antifascist alliance to seek 
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independence at the close of the war. This effort was hindered by the 
legacy of bitterness between the nationalists and the Icp and had only 
modest success. Eventually the Party created its own puppet political par- 
ties, the Democratic party and the Socialist party, to attract progressive but 
noncommunist intellectuals into the movement. 

In the meantime, the mass organizations set up during the Popular 
Front were renamed “national salvation associations” (cuu quoc hoi) and 
placed under the administrative direction of the Vietminh Front, where 
they were used to broaden the membership of the front at the base level. 
Success was greatest in rural areas of North and Central Vietnam, where 
poor economic conditions produced widespread hunger, but a small munic- 
ipal apparatus was built in the major cities. Paradoxically, the front had 
less success in the Mekong Delta, where the Cao Dai and Hoa Hoa sect 
movements were largely resistant to outside influence, but did well in 
Saigon, where thousands of young Vietnamese were recruited into an osten- 
sibly apolitical, but Party-directed, Vanguard Youth Movement under the 
communist organizer Pham Ngoc Thach. 

The overall effectiveness of ICP strategy was strikingly demonstrated 
during the August Revolution of 1945, which brought the Vietminh briefly 
to power at the close of the war. Vietminh guerrillas, taking advantage of 
the vacuum left by the surrender of Japan, attacked villages and market 
towns throughout the northern and central regions of the country while 
Party operatives sparked general uprisings in the major cities. In Hanoi the 
forces of the front seized power almost without bloodshed and set up a 
provisional democratic republic with Ho Chi Minh as president. In the 
South, where the Vietminh organization faced stiffer competition from 
rival nationalist groups and the sects, it entered a coalition with other 
parties and factions to negotiate with the returning French. By October, 
however, they were driven from Saigon by arriving French military forces. 

It was a measure of the ingenuity and tact of Ho Chi Minh that the 
new government in Hanoi was able to maintain itself in power during the 
next several months of political maneuvering and tortuous negotiations 
with the rival nationalists and the French. Popular support for the Vietminh 
was fairly broad, but it was also shallow, and based on such “mass line” 
issues as moderate social reform, ending the food crisis, and national 
independence, as well as the implied support of the allied powers. Now 
burdened with the responsibility of power, the Party had to adopt mea- 
sures sufficiently progressive to appeal to poor peasants and workers yet 
sufficiently moderate to avoid alienating the patriotic landed gentry and 
the urban bourgeoisie. In negotiations with the French, Ho had to satisfy 
militant nationalists yet avoid a collapse of talks and the onset of war. For a 
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few months he was able to maintain a delicate balance, negotiating a pre- 
liminary agreement with the French and bringing rival nationalist parties 
into a coalition cabinet. As a gesture of sincerity, the ICP dissolved itself, 
although it remained in fact the dominating force in both the government 
and the front. By the summer of 1946, however, the uneasy alliance with 
the nationalists began to break down, and the government was restruc- 
tured in October, with key cabinet posts in the hands of the Icp and its 
sympathizers.'® When the war with the French broke out in December, the 
government was strongly leftist in composition. 


Front Strategy During the 
First Indochina War 


The Vietminh strategy of mobilizing a national coalition of classes, 
ethnic groups, and religious factions under Party leadership formed the 
basis for the Party’s political program during the next several years of war 
against the French. The foundation of the front was the Leninist concept 
of the worker-peasant alliance, with the proletariat viewed as the leading 
force and the peasantry as the basic force of the revolution. This was not 
simply a ritualistic gesture of the need for proletarian leadership over a 
Maoist-style peasant war against French power in the cities. While Vietminh 
strategy was based on the need to carve out liberated base areas in the 
countryside, and while the vast majority of the military forces in the 
service of the revolution were of peasant origin, Party leaders viewed the 
cities as crucial to the struggle, not only as a source for leading cadres in 
the Party, but from a strategic point of view as well. Party planners were 
convinced that, unlike the Kuomintang in China, the French colonial 
regime could not be starved out by strangulation from the countryside, but 
must be overthrown from within, by a general uprising in urban areas. The 
Party’s municipal apparatus was thus called upon to undermine support 
for the French in the cities, and, through workers’ strikes and demonstra- 
tions, to destabilize the French regime.!? 

This carefully constructed image of a national struggle linking town 
and country, Catholics and Buddhists, ethnic Vietnamese and the national 
minorities became a set feature of Vietminh propaganda and was widely 
accepted as accurate. A closer look, however, reveals that the public image 
is somewhat misleading. In the first place the movement in the cities did 
not fully meet expectations. Recruitment for the Party’s municipal appara- 
tus was impeded by public apathy and French repression, and fell short of 
requirements. Mobilization of the urban population against the colonial 
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regime had only sporadic success, and after an impressive series of popular 
demonstrations in Saigon in 1950, the movement declined for the remain- 
der of the war. By 1952 Party leaders became resigned to the fact that the 
urban areas would not play an active role in the resistance struggle against 
the French.”° 

The Party’s overall weakness in urban areas was accentuated by its 
failure to attract active support for the national liberation struggle from the 
leaders of rival nationalist parties. The Vietminh Front had been designed 
as a broad nationalist alliance in which the IcpP was only one, and not in 
appearance as the dominant element. This image became crucially impor- 
tant by the late 1940s, when the French attempted to create a noncommu- 
nist alternative to the Vietminh in the form of an Associated State of 
Vietnam under the titular leadership of former emperor Bao Dai. Few 
nationalists were attracted to the ““Bao Dai formula,’ convinced that it was 
simply a fig leaf for continued French domination. But many had been 
antagonized by the high-handed tactics used by the IcP in the summer and 
fall of 1946 and refused to respond to Vietminh appeals for cooperation. 
Party leaders had anticipated this problem and in late 1946 had created a 
new front, the League for the National Union of Vietnam, or Lien Viet, to 
attract support from independents and moderates. But the ruse was not 
particularly successful, and in 1951 the Lien Viet was merged with the 
Vietminh into a single Lien Viet Front. The appearance of this new organi- 
zation coincided, however, with a perceptible turn to the left in the govern- 
ment’s posture, and had little apparent effect in broadening the base of the 
movement.7! 

The relative weakness of the Party’s urban program made recruitment 
in the rural areas doubly important. The peasants, although comparatively 
under-represented in the leading councils of the Party, were the foot sol- 
diers of the revolution and the key to the success of people’s war strategy. 
The victory in August 1945 had been based in considerable measure on the 
ability of the Front to mobilize peasants in the famine-raked areas of the 
Red River Delta and the central coast. During the war against the French, 
these areas continued to supply the bulk of the recruits to the revolutionary 
armed forces. Elsewhere, the Party ran into difficulties. In the South, 
efforts to establish an effective alliance with the sects foundered on mutual 
suspicion, and sect leaders turned to the French. In tribal minority areas, 
Party efforts to organize were blunted by a French strategy of granting 
autonomy to tribal groups under their own leaders.?* Even in areas consid- 
ered sympathetic to the revolution, difficulties arose as the need for recruits 
increased. By 1950 it became clear that the relatively moderate land reform 
program emphasizing rent reduction rather than land redistribution was 
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having indifferent success in attracting support from the rural poor. Begin- 
ning in 1951, more emphasis was placed on confiscation of landlord land 
and on guaranteeing that local peasant associations were dominated by 
poor and landless peasants. Party sources assert that the stiffer policy, 
which culminated in a new land reform law in 1953, had a significant 
impact on recruitment efforts at the village level.?* 

It was at this time that the Party’s long-projected but hitherto dor- 
mant strategy of linking the Vietnamese revolution with its counterparts in 
Laos and Cambodia first came into play. The world war had stimulated the 
growth of small but active nationalist movements in both protectorates. In 
1951 radical elements within the nationalist movements in both countries 
were organized by the Party into separate revolutionary parties under the 
overall guidance of the cp. This coincided with the increasing extension of 
Vietminh military operations throughout Indochina.”* 

After 1951, for a variety of reasons, the war became progressively 
more military in character, and the role of the united front became limited 
in practice to promoting the recruitment of the rural population into the 
revolutionary armed forces. The united front strategy followed during the 
First Indochina War had contributed in a number of ways to the successes 
achieved on the battlefield and, in the spring and summer of 1954, at the 
conference table. But it had also revealed that support for the Party and its 
programs was stronger in some areas than in others, and that its appeal was 
weakest in South Vietnam. It was no accident that the compromise settle- 
ment engineered at Geneva resulted in a divided Vietnam, with the com- 
munists represented by the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (D.R.V.) in 
the North, and the noncommunists in a new Republic of Vietnam in the 
South. 


The National Liberation Front and 
the Second Indochina War 


In the fall of 1954, the Party (renamed in 1951 the Vietnam Workers’ 
party, Dang Lao Dong Viet Nam, or vwP) returned in triumph to Hanoi. 
For the next few years emphasis was placed on building a socialist society 
in the D.R.V., while seeking the reunification of North and South by 
political means. Under the new conditions the united front resumed the 
importance it had attained during the early period of the conflict against 
the French. The Party’s initial political objective in South Vietnam was to 
consolidate and broaden its base among the diverse groups within the local 
population and the new U.S.-supported regime of Ngo Dinh Diem. At 
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first, Party policy focused on compelling the Diem regime to carry out the 
provisions of the Geneva Accords which called for national elections through- 
out the country. Vietminh cadres (several thousand of whom had been left 
behind in the South after the signing of the Geneva agreement) and so-called 
“under the blanket” sympathizers (many of them intellectuals who had 
become involved in the movement through urban protests during the war 
against the French) formed “‘peace committees” whose aim it was to pres- 
sure the Saigon government to agree to hold national elections. The most 
prominent of such committees was set up in the Saigon metropolitan area, 
but similar bodies were established in provincial and district capitals and 
even in rural villages where the communists had established a presence 
during the Franco-Vietminh War.”° 

While overt activities were restricted to such legal or semilegal opera- 
tions, Party activists in the South were also preparing for the possible 
resumption of revolutionary war. To that purpose, clandestine Vietminh 
organizers sought contacts with other groups hostile to the Diem regime, 
notably with the religious sects and tribal minority groups in the Central 
Highlands. As had been the case during the pre-Geneva period, this initia- 
tive had only moderate success, and despite Diem’s efforts to suppress sect 
opposition to his centralizing efforts, only dissident elements agreed to 
coordinate their military activities with those of the communists.*° 

Hanoi’s efforts to compel the Diem regime to hold national elections 
failed. Organizations such as the peace committees were shut down and 
their leaders were arrested, while roving tribunals went from village to 
village to hunt down and execute suspected communist sympathizers. It 
was apparently as a result of such setbacks that in September 1955 Hanoi 
established a new national front organization, the Fatherland Front (Mat 
Tran To Quoc), to achieve reunification. Successor to the Lien Viet Front, it 
was based in Hanoi, but designed to operate in the South as well. The new 
front was a broad one: 


ready to welcome into its ranks all those who are sincerely opposed 
to the U.S.-Diem scheme of dividing the country, and sincerely 
stand for national reunification. The front is ready to unite with 
all patriots whatever their political tendencies, religions, etc. Thus 
it will include all persons who now sincerely want to serve the 
Fatherland, whatever parties or groups they have belonged to in 
the past.7’ 


For the next few years Hanoi attempted to promote the revolutionary 
movement in the South by primarily political means. But the repressive 
measures adopted by the Diem regime kept the Party’s forces off balance, 
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rooting out its infrastructure in the villages and arresting its operatives in 
Saigon and the big cities. In early 1959 the Central Committee decided to 
step up the pace of the revolutionary activity. While Party leaders appeared 
initially somewhat uncertain of the best strategy to adopt, it was clear from 
the outset that political struggle would play a significant, if not dominant, 
role in the revolutionary rise to power. The major weakness of the Diem 
regime was political—its lack of support among the population—while 
the primary strength of the communists was also political—their experi- 
ence and organizational base, a legacy of the previous conflict against the 
French. 

To deal with the changed situation, the Party decided to create a new 
united front that could appear to represent the legitimate aspirations of the 
southern population in its struggle against the Saigon regime. In line with 
the Vietminh model, direct links between the new front and the commu- 
nists would be disguised in order to avoid frightening moderates; in order 
to appeal to autonomous sentiment in the South, no direct ties with the 
regime in the North would be visible. In short, the new front would appear 
as a broad, nonpartisan movement representing all progressive elements in 
South Vietnam against the Diem regime. 

The new front, however, clearly owed its origins and existence to the 
Party. At the Third National Congress of the Vietnam Workers’ party, held 
in 1960, several speakers alluded to the need for such as organization to 
provide the symbolic leadership for the national liberation struggle in the 
South. As described by Party veteran Ton Duc Thang, the new front 
should take the form of a Leninist four-class alliance. Its program would be 
general in nature and would emphasize such nonthreatening issues as 
national independence, peace, neutrality, and social reform. Its ultimate 
objective would be the creation of a peaceful, democratic government in 
South Vietnam which would discuss the issue of national reunification 
with the D.R.V. in due course.”® 

A few weeks later, at a conference held secretly in South Vietnam, the 
new front formally took shape. Delegates representing the various interest 
groups in South Vietnamese society joined a new organization called the 
National Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam, or the NLF. The 
nationalist component was emphasized by identifying the Diem adminis- 
tration with U.S. imperialism. The communist complexion of the organi- 
zation was disguised by endowing leadership in individuals not heretofore 
identified with the Party, but from the elements that had been active in 
progressive circles in the 1950s.’? The delicate issue of social revolution 
was handled with caution. Emphasis was on democratic freedoms, work- 
ers’ rights, and “‘land to the tiller” programs, reflecting the declared goal of 
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completing the national democratic rather than the socialist stage of the 
revolution. 

Like its predecessor, the new front operated on various levels. On the 
one hand, it took the form of an alliance of formal political parties. The 
most prominent, of course, was the vwP itself, which, through the Central 
Committee and the Politburo, played the directing role in the Vietnamese 
revolution. In this instance, because the Party was anxious to mask its role 
in the revolutionary struggle in South Vietnam, an allegedly separate 
Marxist-Leninist party, called the Peoples’ Revolutionary Party (PRP), was 
established in the South in 1962. In actuality, the PRP was directly subordi- 
nated to the vwP Central Committee in Hanoi. The other two political 
parties affiliated with the NLF were the Democratic Party of South Vietnam 
(Dang Dan Chu Mien Nam Viet Nam), which represented the interests of 
the urban bourgeoisie, and the Radical Socialist party (Dang Xa Hoi Cap 
Tien), which was formed to appeal to progressive intellectuals. Both were 
essentially puppet parties which were created to appeal to progressive and 
patriotic elements in the South who for one reason or another were not 
members of the vwp. They were apparently the southern counterparts of 
the two similar parties in the D.R.V., the Democratic party and the Social- 
ist party, both of whom were now affiliated with the vwP-dominated Father- 
land Front, and later in the Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) 
set up in 1969 as a shadow government to represent the South in negotia- 
tions. Neither, however, possessed the substance of power, and their posi- 
tions on domestic and international issues were virtually indistinguishable 
from those of the vwp.*° 

For millions of ordinary Vietnamese the most visible manifestations 
of the new front were the functional mass organizations. Descendants of 
the national salvation associations of the 1940s, they represented the vari- 
ous interest groups in South Vietnamese society. The most prominent, 
because they reflected elements considered important to the overall success 
of the revolutionary struggle, were the Farmers’ Liberation Association 
and the Youth Liberation Association. Others represented the prominent 
ethnic and religious groups in southern society, such as the Association for 
Vietnamese of Chinese Origin, the Patriotic Buddhist Believers’ Association, 
the National Liaison Committee of Patriotic and Peace-Loving Catholics, 
and the Patriotic Khmer Monks’ Solidarity Association. 

Within a few years, membership in the NLF and its functional mass 
organizations reached into the millions. To countless observers in Vietnam 
and abroad the NLF and its affiliate organizations were identified with the 
rising level of domestic discontent against the Diem regime and its succes- 
sors in South Vietnam. Although it was widely recognized that the NLF had 
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the active support of the D.R.V. and included members of the Vietnamese 
communist movement in its ranks, it was at the same time widely viewed 
as an organization independent of Hanoi and largely representative of the 
aspirations of the South Vietnamese people.*! 

The role of the front in the struggle in the South was multifaceted, 
and reflected the flexible nature of the Party’s revolutionary strategy. By 
1963 Party strategists had come to realize that there were several possible 
scenarios by which victory in the South might be achieved, ranging from a 
negotiated settlement to an all-out military offensive based loosely on the 
Maoist model of people’s war. In the latter case, the role of the NLF would 
be primarily to mobilize popular support and participation in the war 
effort. In the event of a diplomatic solution, the front could play an active 
political function as part of a coalition government in a transitional period 
between the end of hostilities and the rise of the communists to power. 
This option apparently first received serious consideration in 1962, when 
great power negotiations over Laos led to a tripartite coalition government 
including rightists, leftists, and neutralists under Souvanna Phouma, and 
briefly convinced party leaders that a similar arrangement was possible in 
Vietnam. Hanoi’s demand that the Diem government be overthrown was 
replaced by an appeal for the formation of a coalition government includ- 
ing ‘‘all political parties, cliques, groups of all political tendencies, social 
strata, members of all religions.’ In preparation for a possible settlement 
on the Laotian formula, Hanoi began to approach neutralist figures in 
South Vietnam and exile groups in France on their possible interest 
in serving in such a coalition government with the NLF. To maximize 
communist influence, prospective ‘under the blanket”? sympathizers who 
were considered acceptable to the United States were groomed as pos- 
sible members of a neutralist “‘third force” in a future coalition govern- 
ment. This group would presumably have helped to usher in communist 
control.*? 

By late 1963, however, it became clear that the United States had little 
interest in pursuing a political settlement in Vietnam along the lines of the 
Laotian agreement. From that point Hanoi’s attention shifted to a dual 
military-political approach which would combine a general offensive against 
Saigon’s armed forces in the countryside with a popular uprising led by the 
Party’s clandestine apparatus in the major cities. The new strategy reflected 
the Party’s disillusionment with the primarily military people’s war approach 
used against the French and a conviction that the August Revolution 
model of combined urban-rural, military and political struggle could work 
more effectively in the South. Overall, the new approach demonstrated the 
Party’s confidence in its political organization in South Vietnam and the 
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ability of the NLF to mobilize support in both urban and rural areas for the 
cause of the revolution. 

Between 1963 and 1968 the Party’s operatives in the South carried on 
front activities on several levels. In rural areas the primary task of the front 
was to recruit peasants into front organizations and the People’s Liberation 
Armed Forces. Some groups, like the tribal minorities in the Central 
Highlands, received particular attention because of their strategic location. 
In general the ‘“‘mass line’ approach was adopted. Land reform in liberated 
areas, for example, was kept moderate in order to attract or at least neutral- 
ize middle and rich peasants. Where necessary, however, party units relied 
on the selective use of terrorism to achieve compliance and respect from 
the local population. 

If the Party’s rural policy was essentially an adaptation of techniques 
used in the war against the French, its urban strategy represented a delib- 
erate, if qualified, return to the model of the August Revolution. While 
preparing for the possibility of protracted revolutionary war, Party leaders 
also considered the possibility of a collapse of the Saigon government or a 
political settlement. Hanoi’s strategy reflected this duality. On the one 
hand, the clandestine apparatus, composed primarily of dedicated young 
workers and students, carried out terroristic activities to destabilize the 
Saigon regime and create conditions for the general uprising. In the mean- 
time front operatives worked behind the scenes to undermine support for 
the government in the South and promote the growth of the NLF as a 
possible element in a coalition government. 

On the whole, the Party’s rural strategy was effective. Recruitment 
efforts attracted thousands of adherents into the various organizations of 
the movement, and by late 1964 the revolutionary forces reportedly con- 
trolled 90 percent of the territory and over half the population of South 
Vietnam. But the Party continued to encounter difficulties with a number 
of key religious and ethnic groups in South Vietnam, and with the middle 
class in the major cities. The Catholics, the sects, and the overseas Chinese 
were largely resistant to the appeal of the revolution, and the front was 
limited to allying itself with dissident elements in such groups. Most 
significant, perhaps, was the Party’s failure to work effectively with the 
rising Buddhist movement in the South. During the Diem era, a number 
of Buddhist bonzes and lay intellectuals became actively involved in poli- 
tics. Some, like the enigmatic Thich Tri Quang, were vocal in their opposi- 
tion to the war and to the Diem regime, and many leading figures in the 
Diem government asserted that the movement as a whole was under direct 
communist influence. 

In fact, however, the Party had relatively little success in penetrating 
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the Buddhist movement. While higher echelons tended to place the blame 
on the local apparatus, captured Party documents suggest that the problem 
was rooted in Hanoi’s overall perception of the movement. Party leaders 
viewed Tri Quang and his followers as nothing more than petty bourgeois 
intellectuals who at heart were unreliable allies and potentially counter- 
revolutionaries.*’ As in the case of the bourgeois nationalist parties, where 
the Party could not dominate, cooperation was difficult. 

The Party’s inability to construct an effective and cohesive alliance in 
the cities did not have a serious adverse effect on the growth of the move- 
ment as a whole, but it helps to explain why the Saigon government was 
able to survive during the chaotic period following the fall of the Diem 
regime. In 1965 the Party’s southern leadership was slow to take advantage 
of the turmoil following the assassination of Ngo Dinh Diem, and unable 
to prevent the consolidation of power by generals Nguyen Van Thieu and 
Nguyen Cao Ky at mid-year. In 1966, when rebellion against the Saigon 
regime spread in the northern cities of Hue and Da Nang, Party units in 
the area were ineffective in seizing the opportunity to guide it to their 
advantage. In both instances, the Party’s urban base was too weak to make 
full use of the opportunity. ** 

Such problems did not immediately deter Party strategists in Hanoi 
from pursuing their efforts to utilize their forces in the cities to bring down 
the Saigon regime. This was clearly demonstrated in the Tet Offensive in 
early 1968. Captured documents show that Party strategists had fairly high 
expectations that a general uprising could succeed in such major urban 
centers as Saigon and Hue. Sapper squads were called upon to attack key 
government installations to create an atmosphere of chaos, while Party 
activists circulated throughout the urban area, distributing leaflets and 
calling upon the populace to rise in support of the revolution. The collapse 
of the Saigon regime would lead to the formation of a coalition government 
which would arrange for the departure of U.S. forces and open negotiations 
for peaceful reunification with the North.*° In order to maximize support 
for such an eventuality from heretofore uncommitted elements in the South, 
a new front organization, entitled the Alliance of National, Democratic, 
and Peace Forces (Lien Mien Dan Toc Dan Chu Va Hoa Binh, or ANDPF), 
was established. Its program focused specifically on the goal of ending the 
war, and called for the creation of a free, independent, peaceful, and 
neutral South Vietnam. Like the NLF, its economic and social program was 
moderate. Its membership consisted mainly of middle class progressives, 
of whom many were presumably among the so-called “under the blanket” 
elements who were secretly in sympathy with the revolution but, in the 
words of one communist source, ‘“‘could not endure the hardship”’ of life 
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with the resistance. The chairman was Trinh Dinh Thao, a lawyer who had 
first become involved with the movement during the resistance against the 
French.*° Had the Tet uprising succeeded in forcing the collapse or resig- 
nation of the Saigon regime, the ANDPF might have surfaced in early 
February and played a formative role in the coalition government to arrange 
for a cease-fire and the departure of U.S. forces. But the response of urban 
residents in Saigon and Hue to the uprising was below the Party’s expecta- 
tions, and the Saigon regime survived. The ANDPF was not formally unveiled 
until April and never achieved the recognition level of the NLF. 

The Tet Offensive is often described as a watershed event in the 
history of the Vietnam War, marking a shift in American policy from 
escalation to gradual withdrawal and the pursuit of negotiations. It may be 
that Tet had an equally significant impact in Hanoi, as Party leaders evalu- 
ated the wreckage of their urban apparatus in the South and the failure of 
their urban-rural strategy to achieve a decisive victory. What is clear is that 
after 1968 Hanoi’s strategy in the South put less emphasis on the role of 
the front and on the urban uprising in the final seizure of power, and more 
on the military offensive. This was reflected in the increasing part played 
by regular units of the North Vietnamese armed forces in the final years of 
the war, a trend necessitated by the destruction of local forces during the 
Tet Offensive and growing difficulties encountered in the recruiting effort 
in the South.?’ It was also clearly demonstrated in the Easter Offensive of 
1972 and in the final ““Ho Chi Minh” campaign which resulted in the 
seizure of Saigon in the spring of 1975. Both offensives relied primarily on 
military attacks by North Vietnamese units in rural areas and did not, like 
Tet, include plans for a general uprising in the cities.** 

In the end, then, history repeated itself. As in 1954, what had begun 
as a primarily political struggle, with a heavy emphasis on the role of the 
united front, had ended in a classical military confrontation. United front 
work in the rural areas was relatively effective, but disappointing in the 
cities, resulting in an abandonment of plans for a joint offensive and upris- 
ing. It is only fair to say, however, that the front had prepared the way for 
final victory, and had helped to undermine support for the Saigon regime 
from crucial elements within the urban middle class. Psychological factors 
were of considerable importance in the collapse of morale in South Viet- 
nam during the 1975 offensive. 

In another way, too, Hanoi’s victory was not totally military in nature. 
Hanoi’s success in promoting opposition to the war throughout the globe 
—what was sometimes described as its “global united front” uniting the 
socialist countries, the various national liberation movements in the Third 
World, and the working class and other progressive forces in capitalistic 
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countries against the conflict in Vietnam—was of crucial significance in 
bringing about a diplomatic settlement and the withdrawal of U.S. forces 
from South Vietnam.*” 


The United Front in Revolutionary War: 
The Vietnamese Model 


As presented in this chapter, the Vietnamese version of the united 
front can be described as an amalgam of Leninist and Maoist elements 
adapted over time to indigenous conditions in Vietnam. Structurally, there 
is little that is unique in the Vietnamese model. Like its Leninist and 
Maoist counterparts, it is based essentially on an alliance between the 
proletariat — through its vanguard party —and progressive elements within 
the peasantry and the bourgeoisie. At the core is the classical worker- 
peasant alliance. What is distinctive about the Vietnamese version lies 
primarily in emphasis and application. Party leadership over the front, for 
example, has been a key feature in the Vietnamese version from its inception, 
a consequence of Ho Chi Minh’s conviction regarding the weakness of 
bourgeois nationalist parties in Vietnam.*? The ccp, following Comintern 
advice to join with the stronger Kuomintang in a “bloc within,’ learned 
that lesson only through bitter experience. The Party’s assertion of superi- 
ority within the front has been a constant source of irritation in its relations 
with other organized political forces in Vietnam society, and one reason for 
its persistent difficulties in urban areas. On the other hand, it enabled the 
party to claim a central position in the national liberation struggle, and to 
exercise firm control over revolutionary strategy. On balance, it was proba- 
bly more an advantage than a handicap. 

The emphasis on nationalism, of course, has been a salient charac- 
teristic of the united front in Vietnam since the emergence of the Viet- 
minh in 1941. But Party leaders have long been sensitive to the dangers 
of what is termed “‘petty bourgeois nationalism” within the movement 
(this is one of the major criticisms made by Hanoi today about the 
communist leadership in China) and they are exceedingly proud of 
their loyal adherence to the basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism. As a mat- 
ter of policy, the Party has attempted to achieve a balance between the 
claims of nationalism and ideology within the movement and to maintain 
proletarian hegemony within the Party (although statistically workers are 
in a distinct minority and intellectuals make up the majority in the leading 
echelons). As this chapter has shown, this balance has not always been easy 
to achieve. Significantly, however, it did not appear to present insuperable 
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problems to Party operations during the war in the South. 

A third idiosyncrasy of the Vietnamese model is its strong emphasis 
on the need for a dual urban-rural base. While the alliance of rural and 
urban forces has been given lip service in most communist-directed fronts, 
few have asserted so insistently the need to build the movement in both 
areas. Hanoi is particularly scornful of the “peasant communism’ prac- 
ticed by the Maoists in China, and ascribes many of the internal splits 
within the ccp to that factor. In actuality, as we have seen, the Vietnamese 
model is stronger in theory than in practice. Front efforts did not bring the 
cities over to the side of the revolution in either the First or Second 
Indochina conflicts. At best, as in China, it neutralized the strength of the 
enemy in his own stronghold, no mean feat in itself. 

Finally, the Vietnamese model has an “‘international”’ flavor which is 
essentially absent from most other versions. This feature originated with 
Ho Chi Minh but has been maintained effectively since his death in 1969. 
It reflects the need for a small country beset by powerful enemies to seek 
allies abroad. Few communist parties have been as sensitive to this issue as 
the Vietnamese. 


The United Front and 
the Construction of Socialism 


As originally developed, the united front was seen as a tool to be used 
primarily during the period leading up to the communist seizure of power. 
One of Mao Zedong’s most important contributions to the theory and 
practice of the united front was his innovative use of the front—under 
Party leadership—down to the final stage of communism. Mao’s concept 
of Peoples’ Democratic Dictatorship provided communist parties in the 
preindustrial societies with the means of broadening their base of support 
among the local population for the surge to socialism. 

In October 1954, when the Vietnamese Party leadership returned to 
Hanoi after the Geneva Conference, it followed Chinese practice and 
announced the formation of a Peoples’ Democratic Dictatorship based on 
the worker-peasant alliance and the vanguard role of the Party.*’ There 
were persuasive reasons for adopting such a course. Whereas the size of the 
Party had expanded rapidly during the conflict with France, its political 
base in the North was still shallow. Over 90 percent of the inhabitants 
resided in rural areas. While the countryside had provided solid support 
for the Vietminh struggle, the average peasant’s understanding of Marxist 
doctrine was limited. The tribal minorities, who comprised a significant 
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proportion of the total population, could be expected to resist efforts to 
integrate them into Vietnamese society. The Party’s urban base was also 
weak. The proletariat, the communists’ natural constituency, was diminu- 
tive in size, politically unsophisticated, and only partly under Party leader- 
ship. The economic and technological base was small and had been further 
weakened by the flight of refugees to the South. 

There were good reasons, then, for the Party to adopt a moderate 
program designed to encourage economic growth and consolidate popular 
support prior to the advance of socialism. During the next few years the 
regime concentrated its efforts on realizing basic reforms which could win 
broad approval, while delaying the advance to socialist ownership. Toward 
the various national minority groups the D.R.V. was relatively solicitous. 
While there was some pressure among tribal peoples to practice settled 
agriculture, they were allowed to retain their cultural traditions and lan- 
guages and guaranteed representation in the political system. The Chinese 
community, the basis of much of the manufacturing and commercial activ- 
ity in the North, was allowed to retain its separate school system, and 
Chinese nationals were not forced to seek Vietnamese citizenship. Catho- 
lics were promised the freedom to practice their religion, and the tradi- 
tional link between the local church and the Vatican was retained. The 
regime also made special efforts to enlist the support of the small but vital 
educated community, assuring “bourgeois specialists” that their talents 
would be welcome in the nation-building process. In a program reminis- 
cent of the Hundred Flowers campaign in China, intellectuals were encour- 
aged to speak out on national problems. Binding all such groups together 
would be the new Fatherland Front, established in September 1955, and 
its mass organizations. 

In effect Party leaders hoped to adopt the Maoist strategy of building 
a broad constituency within society based on an attitude of mutual trust 
between the Party and the mass of the population, while at the same time 
carefully adhering to the Leninist principle of maintaining firm Party 
leadership over the course of the revolution.*” 

In practice, it was not always an easy balance to achieve, and the 
“‘mass line” strategy did not always work out smoothly. The land reform 
program, begun before the Geneva Conference and completed in 1956, 
resulted in a substantial redistribution of land to the poor and the destruc- 
tion of the landlord class. But it was marred by controversy and ended in 
recrimination. The problem was rooted in the dilemmas of the united front 
concept, and reminiscent of the dispute between radicals and nationalists 
in the League thirty years before. Many leading Vietminh cadres during 
the war against the French had come from the patriotic landed gentry. On 
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returning to their home villages after the cease-fire, such veterans were 
frequently attacked by local cadres responsible for carrying out the land 
reform program. Some were simply criticized for their class background, 
while others were even labeled reactionaries and accused of treason to the 
cause of the revolution. To what degree this represented official policy is a 
matter of debate. Eventually, however, the Party leadership criticized such 
“leftist excesses,’ and a number of leading figures in the government or the 
Party, including Secretary General Truong Chinh, were dismissed from 
their posts.” 

Other aspects of the Party’s front strategy encountered similar prob- 
lems. The policy of encouraging urban intellectuals to speak out soon led 
to criticism of the Party itself and its domination over all spheres of life, 
and was hastily scrapped. Official pressure on nomadic peoples to take up 
settled agriculture led to some discontent in tribal areas, while restrictions 
on the power of the Church (viewed by the Party as an independent force 
potentially hostile to the revolution) alienated many Catholics.** 

Such problems were an indication that the Party’s efforts to enlist 
mass support for its program of political integration and socialist trans- 
formation would not be easily realized, and the Party’s behavior in the 
immediate post-Geneva period demonstrated that when its power or its 
supreme position in society was threatened, it was prepared to take stern 
measures. But the effort to build a national consensus around the Party’s 
program continued, and in general succeeded. The nationalization of 
industry and the collectivization of agriculture, begun in 1958, were 
carefully orchestrated to accommodate the sensitivities of key groups 
in the population, and encountered little public hostility. The war in 
the South, which began to affect northern society in the early 1960s, 
undoubtedly posed new problems for the regime, but it was a measure of 
the overall effectiveness of front strategy that the diverse groups in the 
population were mobilized in a common effort to achieve national reuni- 
fication. Indeed, some observers have contended that the war served 
to heighten patriotic sentiment and accelerate national integration.* 
Throughout the conflict the regime handled the national minorities with 
care. Ethnic Chinese and tribal youths, for example, were apparently not 
subjected to military conscription, although enlistment drives were con- 
ducted among both groups. When inducted into military service, they 
were often placed in separate units. *° 
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The United Front and 
National Reunification 


Throughout the war Hanoi had consistently declared that victory in 
the South would be followed by a transitional period of separate adminis- 
tration prior to the formal reunification of the two zones into a single state. 
This strategy was based on the premise that the war would probably come 
to an end as the result of a negotiated settlement, leading to a coalition 
government composed of both communist and noncommunist forces. In 
the event, Hanoi’s triumph in South Vietnam in 1975 was more abrupt and 
complete than had been anticipated, and many supporters of the Saigon 
regime fled the country. After a brief period of hesitation during which 
Party leaders apparently considered a prolonged period of separation of the 
two zones, Hanoi announced in the fall that reunification would take place 
in 1976. The process began in April, with elections for a unified national 
assembly, and was completed with the creation of a single Socialist Repub- 
lic of Vietnam (S.R.V.) in July. The southern-based Peoples’ Revolutionary 
party, which had posed as a separate revolutionary party during the war, 
was merged with the vwP in a new Vietnamese Communist party (VCP), 
and the front organizations in the South, the NLF and ANDPF, were abol- 
ished and integrated into an enlarged Fatherland Front for the entire coun- 
try. In December a National Party Congress announced that there would 
not be a prolonged period of delay before the socialist transformation in the 
southern provinces. Rather, after a short period of consolidation and recon- 
struction, the advance to socialism would begin in the late 1970s. 

Hanoi’s decision to move rapidly toward unification and socialist forms 
of ownership in South Vietnam represented a calculated risk. Although 
open resistance to the new revolutionary administration had been minimal, 
many southerners harbored a deep distrust of northern dominance. More- 
over, much of the population in the South was imbued with what Party 
leaders viewed as “‘petty bourgeois” habits and attitudes, a legacy of two 
decades of capitalist administration and American presence. There was a 
numerous and relatively affluent middle class, and a substantial number of 
prosperous land-owning farmers in the Mekong Delta. The Catholics, the 
sects, and the overseas Chinese had a long tradition of hostility to commu- 
nism and could be expected to resist centralized rule and economic 
transformation. 

Party leaders were undoubtedly aware of such problems and counted 
on the trusted weapon of the united front to surmount them. Still con- 
vinced of the essential popularity of the revolutionary message among the 
mass of the population in the South, they opted to continue using the 
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concept of the four-class alliance as the base of the front down to the final 
stage of communism. As in China after 1949, the “‘mass line” would lead 
gradually to socialist transformation. In accordance with this strategy, at 
first the regime moved with caution. Private businessmen were assured 
that their property would not be confiscated, and that their legitimate 
profits were guaranteed. Official policy called for an effort to rally the local 
bourgeoisie to the new regime, and only a handful of so-called ““comprador 
bourgeoisie,’ most of whom were speculators, bankers, and owners of 
large commercial and manufacturing firms, were accused of serious eco- 
nomic crimes against the people and severely punished.*’ To reassure pri- 
vate farmers, the regime announced that land would remain in private 
hands for the time being, and that no land reform program would be 
necessary because of the destruction of the landlord class under the Thieu 
regime. Following the Chinese practice of using “bourgeois specialists,’ 
the new revolutionary administration in the South attempted to utilize 
local expertise whenever possible and encouraged individuals in profes- 
sional and managerial positions to remain at their posts. This did not 
always work out in practice, for cadres sometimes adopted hostile attitudes 
toward such elements, leading to official warnings against applying an 
overly rigid ‘‘classist’” approach in selecting individuals for responsible 
positions.*® Through such a strategy, the regime hoped to rally patriotic 
and progressive elements behind the government programs until the next 
stage of the revolution. 

One of the major challenges for the regime would be to overcome the 
legacy of suspicion in the South against northern domination. During the 
war regional sentiment had been one of the factors limiting support for the 
revolution in South Vietnam, and occasionally erupted even within the NLF 
itself. Now Hanoi hoped to disarm such criticisms in advance. The estab- 
lishment of the new revolutionary administration was accompanied by 
assurances that there would be no “bloodbath” of recalcitrant elements, 
although many southerners suspected of loyalty to the old regime were sent 
to re-education camps. Party and government officials in the southern 
provinces were strictly warned against arrogance in their relations with the 
local population, and overzealous cadres who used harsh measures to root 
out any decadent practices such as Western dress and hairstyles were pub- 
licly chastised. To allay suspicions of northern “‘carpetbagging,’ members 
of the southern apparatus, and of the “third force,’ some of whom had 
been clandestine members of the Party, were given visible positions in the 
new revolutionary administration. A few, such as former NLF chairman 
Nguyen Huu Tho and pre Minister of Foreign Affairs Nguyen Thi Binh, 
were given high positions in the central government. As a token gesture to 
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southern sentiment, the “third force” Saigon journal Tin Sang was given 
permission to continue publication and to engage in mild criticism of 
regime policies. 

Those elements of southern society who aroused the most anxiety 
among Party leaders in Hanoi were undoubtedly the members of religious 
and ethnic groups, such as the Catholics, the overseas Chinese, the tribal 
minorities, the Buddhist intellectuals, and the sects. While liberation asso- 
ciations representing such groups had been formed and affiliated with the 
NLF during the war, many were mere paper organizations and had relatively 
little active support. With the conflict at an end, the regime made concilia- 
tory gestures to bring such groups into the national front. A decree issued 
by the new revolutionary government shortly after the fall of Saigon guar- 
anteed freedom of religion, and even the sect organizations were permitted 
to continue in operation, although the central headquarters of the Hoa 
Hoa—considered a hotbed of counterrevolutionary sentiment—was dis- 
banded. Relations with the Vatican were retained, and Catholics were 
permitted to practice their religion, while sect areas and the tribal minori- 
ties were given special treatment. 

In actuality the regime was deeply suspicious of the political orienta- 
ton and inner convictions of such groups and worked actively to under- 
mine the relationship between leadership elements and the rank and file of 
the membership. This was particularly evident with the Buddhist intellec- 
tuals and the Catholics—both of whom Party leaders considered funda- 
mentally hostile to the doctrines of Marx and Lenin. This attitude was 
graphically displayed in an inner-Party document written sometime in 
1979 and describing the regime’s attitude toward the Catholic Church. 
According to the document, the Church organization in Vietnam was 
fundamentally reactionary and allied to U.S. imperialism. The technique 
to be used to weaken and transform the Church into an organization 
supporting state policies was the classical united front approach of divide et 
impera. Progressive elements within the Church should be encouraged 
while differences among the other groups should be exploited in order that 
reactionary elements could be eliminated.*” 

The Party’s confidence that its conciliatory approach would lessen 
public suspicion of its intentions in the South and prepare the way for 
socialist transformation throughout the entire country was soon disap- 
pointed. Despite efforts to place southerners in positions of high visibility, 
northerners were still prevalent in the administration, inspiring widespread 
local resentment, even among individuals who had served in the NLF. 
Despite official admonitions against insensitive handling of southern sensi- 
bilities, northerners were frequently arrogant in their behavior toward the 
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local population. Such attitudes were aggravated by official fears of the 
spreading influence of “decadent” southern culture throughout the coun- 
try. Signs of discontent were particularly evident among the ethnic and 
religious minorities. Dissident elements from among such groups became 
increasingly active toward the end of the decade and began secretly or 
actively to oppose the regime. Although few posed a serious security risk to 
public order, they were a constant and growing source of concern. 

The Party’s decision in early 1978 to strengthen its control over the 
economy in order to reverse the deteriorating conditions in that sector only 
compounded the problem. Prosperous farmers, many in sect areas, resisted 
the regime’s efforts to herd them into low-level collective organizations. ~° 
The nationalization of private industry and commerce, announced in March, 
and rumors that the move signaled a decision by the regime to eliminate 
the economic power of the Chinese community in Vietnam, led to a mas- 
sive exodus of ethnic Chinese to China and other countries in Southeast 
Asia.*! Tribal minorities resented regime plans to resettle ethnic Vietnamese 
from coastal areas in the Central Highlands. 

Faced with an impending crisis, the Party changed course once again. 
In the fall of 1979 a new policy was announced, granting profit incentives 
to encourage production increases, slowing the pace of collectivization in 
the South, and restoring a limited private commercial and manufacturing 
sector throughout the country. The regime conceded that the process of 
building socialism would not be completed “in the main” before the late 
1980s. Under this more tolerant program the economy began gradually to 
recover and the approach was reaffirmed at the Party’s Fifth National 
Congress held in the spring of 1982. But there were serious political and 
social implications inherent in the new policy. The class of landowning 
farmers in the Mekong Delta (only about 20 percent of all farm families in 
South Vietnam were enrolled in cooperative organizations in 1983) were 
considered generally hostile to collectivization. According to official press 
reports, there were more than twenty thousand members of the bourgeoi- 
sie in Vietnam (as compared with only two thousand in the North in 1954), 
and over half of all retail trade throughout the country was in private 
hands. Party sources frankly conceded that few members of the urban 
bourgeoisie were loyal to the regime and its policies. Some, like the over- 
seas Chinese, were openly suspected of ties with international imperialist 
forces. All were viewed as a source of decadent culture which is eroding the 
foundations of socialism.°? 

It was probably because of this concern that the regime combined 
relatively liberal economic policies with a tough approach to the various 
minority elements in the South. Potential sources of dissidence, such as 
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the United Front for the Liberation of Oppressed Races (UFLRO), an orga- 
nization representing tribal groups in the Central Highlands which had 
been originally established under the Saigon regime), have been vigorously 
suppressed. The United Buddhist Church, formed by noncommunist Bud- 
dhist intellectuals in the 1960s, has been forcibly disbanded and several of 
its leading members arrested. A number of priests and nuns have been 
convicted of serious crimes against the state and, in an effort to undermine 
the authority of the church, a new pro-government front organization 
called the Committee for the Solidarity of Patriotic Catholics was set up in 
1983. Even individuals previously considered sympathetic to the regime, 
such as the Catholic “‘third force’’ intellectual Chan Tin, have been officially 
attacked or forced to resign from responsible positions for having expressed 
views critical of regime policies. Such measures have effectively prevented 
such groups and individuals from posing a credible threat against the 
regime, but they have also made a shambles of the official policy of uniting 
all groups in the population within the bosom of the Fatherland Front.*? 
Party leaders were aware of the problem and attempted to address the issue 
by incorporating specific provisions about the role of the Front in the new 
constitution, approved in December 1980. But more than lip service would 
be required to restore the link between the Party and the masses. As one 
prominent intellectual sympathetic to the regime observed in 1981, the 
Front and its organizations had become no more than a facade, and badly 
needed reform.”4 

Today the regime is facing serious challenges in its effort to transform 
into an advanced socialist society. One source of the problem is economic. 
Unless the economy can be significantly improved, popular support for the 
regime, already slipping, could further decline. But the measures required 
to promote economic growth and social tranquillity inevitably encouraged 
elements hostile to socialism and suspected of loyalty to world imperialism 
or “international reactionaries” (Hanoi’s code name for China). In the view 
of many Party leaders, slackness in the struggle against such forces within 
Vietnam could seriously undermine the authority of the regime at a crucial 
moment in the Vietnamese revolution.» In recent years Hanoi has attempted 
to straddle the issue, granting limited incentives to encourage economic 
growth while waging a fierce struggle against Western influence and main- 
taining a steady pace of socialist transformation. The results have not been 
promising, and the new leadership which has begun to emerge since the 
Sixth Party Congress in December 1986 appears more sensitive to the 
need to reconcile the Party’s long-term goals with the needs and aspirations 
of the general population. 

A key issue to the success of this effort will lie in the ability of the regime 
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to impose its will on the South. In retrospect, it seems clear that in the 
hubris of victory in 1975 Hanoi underestimated the problems it would face 
in integrating the two regions and bringing the entire country to socialism. 
Historically, the peoples of the southern provinces have been distinct in 
character and attitude from their northern compatriots, and more recep- 
tive to Western cultural influence. This divergence was strengthened by 
twenty years of separation and American presence. Powerful social forces, 
like the Catholics, the sects, and the overseas Chinese, have demonstrated 
strong resistance to the egalitarian and centralizing message from the North. 

The situation poses a severe challenge to the concept of the united 
front, which has served the Party so effectively in the past. Indeed, there 
are signs that the regime has tacitly concluded that some elements in the 
population, such as the overseas Chinese, cannot be effectively integrated 
into the front and into the socialist society it is designed to bring about. 
Having drawn that conclusion, the regime is resigned, and perhaps even 
determined, to permit them to leave. It is not likely, however, that it will 
feel compelled to abandon the concept of the united front itself, which is, 
after all, an article of faith in Hanoi. The Leninist principle of the van- 
guard party is deeply rooted, and based on long historical experience. At 
the same time, Party leaders will not easily abandon the supreme convic- 
tion that the revolution, and the leadership of the Party, are deeply rooted 
in the minds of the Vietnamese masses. It is probable that the VCP will 
continue to apply its front policies with that combination of flexibility and 
tough-mindedness that has so often characterized its behavior in the past. 

It will not be an easy task, for Hanoi is faced with the central dilemma 
of many ruling communist parties in developing societies. The fact is such 
parties are often the victims of their own success. Through the astute 
application of the techniques of party organization and the united front, 
they are often able to take advantage of the weakness of their rivals during 
a period of social disintegration to rise to power. But they are often less 
qualified in terms of experience and ideological orientation to preside over 
the difficult period of transition to an industrial and technologically 
advanced society. And they soon discover that it is easier to assemble a 
broad popular alliance to achieve national independence and unification 
than to carry that alliance through to the final stage of communism. For 
the Vietnamese, long a divided nation caught in the maelstrom of the cold 
war, the problems of peace, as of war, appear to be of unusual complexity. 
It would be folly to underestimate the capacity of the Party to resolve its 
current problems— it has, after all, a good record of rising to the occasion. 
But it will require all of the ingenuity and experience of the Party’s veteran 
leadership to cope with the problems it faces today. 
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The Coalition Strategies and Tactics 
of Indian Communism 


Stanley A. Kochanek 


The communist movement in India has been in existence for over 
sixty years. There are few countries in Asia or Africa, however, where 
communist parties have become so divided over the ability to analyze the 
objective conditions and resulting coalition strategies and tactics which 
would lead to a successful communist revolution. As a result the Indian 
communist movement has been unable to translate its potential assets into 
a nationwide political force. The movement has become highly fragmented 
and remains primarily a regional phenomenon. ' 


Origins of Indian Communism 


The character of the movement has been shaped by the social com- 
plexities of the environment within which it must function, as well as its 
own internal dynamics. The Communist Party of India (cPI) was founded 
in December 1925 as scattered groups of Indian communists drawn from 
the major urban industrial centers of the North were brought together by 
the combined efforts of the Communist Party of Great Britain (CPGB) and 
M.N. Roy, a Bengali Brahmin and Comintern representative charged with 
directing revolutionary activities in Asia.? From the very beginning this 
small band of urban intellectuals under the watchful guidance of the CPGB 
was confronted with the critical task of assessing the political character of 
the Indian National Congress, led by Mohandas K. Gandhi, and the appro- 
priate coalition strategies and tactics to employ in its relationship with the 
nationalist movement. From 1925 to 1947 the cPI loyally followed the 
twists and turns of the Comintern line on coalition strategies, with mixed 
results. Indian independence in 1947 brought the Indian National Con- 
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gress to power under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru and created a new 
set of conditions. The issues of the assessment of the class character of the 
Congress, the CPI’s relationship with the Nehru government, and the cor- 
rect path to revolution produced widely divergent views among Indian 
Communist leaders and sharp shifts in coalition strategies and tactics. 
Within a brief period of four years, from 1947 to 1951, the party experi- 
mented with a variety of strategies toward the Congress government, rang- 
ing from rightist collaboration to leftist urban revolt to Maoist armed 
guerrilla struggle. Divergent interpretations of the relative success and 
potential of each of these strategies ultimately led to a series of splits in the 
communist movement in 1964, 1969, and again in the 1980s. 

Although the fragmentation of the Indian communist movement began 
in the 1960s over coalition strategies and tactics, the initial split had its 
origins in the regional character of the party, its diverse leadership, and the 
social complexities with which the party had to contend.? By the 1980s 
India had developed two major communist parties and a variety of smaller 
parties, factions, and splinter groups, each attempting to develop and 
experiment with its own indigenous path to revolution. The cP!, the pro- 
Soviet parent party of the 1920s, has come to represent the rightist and 
centrist factions of the movement. Its basic strategy calls for a revolution 
from above by developing a coalition with the progressive bourgeoisie to 
create a National Democratic Front composed of all patriotic forces includ- 
ing the nonmonopolist bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, the peasantry, and 
the working class. The cPI accepts the 1956 Communist party of the Soviet 
Union’s (cpsu) doctrine of the possible peaceful transition to socialism and 
therefore participates in the Indian electoral process. 

The cpr’s electoral strength has declined substantially as a result of 
the split and because of its past coalition tactics of cooperation with the 
Indian National Congress faction led by Indira Gandhi. As seen in Table 1, 
the cpI’s all-India vote has dropped from 5.19 percent of the popular vote 
in 1967 to 2.60 percent in 1980. Although the party received 2.71 percent 
of the vote in 1984, it was able to win only six seats in the Lok Sabha, the 
lower house of the Indian Parliament. In its heyday of cooperation with the 
Congress, it had held twenty-three seats. Party membership was 459,513 in 
1978, 466,488 in 1981, and 478,500 in 1984. Its various front organizations 
claimed a total membership of some five million. The largest front organi- 
zation, the All-India Trade Union Congress, claims a membership of 2.6 
million.* 

The Communist Party of India, Marxist (CPM) came into existence in 
1964 as a portion of the centrist faction joined leftist and Maoist groups in 
splitting off from the cri to form their own party. The cPM seeks to create a 
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Table 1 
Electoral Strength of Indian Communism in 
the Lok Sabha, 1952 to 1984 


No. of Total Communist 
Year Party Seats Party Vote (%) Vote (%) 
1952 CPI 16 - 3.30 
1957 CPI 27 — 8.92 
1962 CPI 29 _ 9.96 
1967 CPI 23 5.19 9.40 
CPM 19 4.21 
197I CPI 23 A7/2} 9.85 
CPM 25 Gale 
1977 CPI 7 2.80 7.10 
CPM 22 4.30 
1980 CPI 12 2.60 8.63 
CPM 36 6.03 
1984 CPI 6 PI 8.67 
CPM 22 5-96 


Source: Robert L. Hargrave, Jr., India: Government and Politics in a Developing 
Nation (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1980), 204—5, XV, and Walter 
Andersen, India, in Richard FE Staar, ed., Yearbook on International Communist 
Affairs 1985 (Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1985), 179-86. 


revolution from below and replace the existing bourgeois-landlord state led 
by the Indian National Congress with a People’s Democracy composed of 
peasants, workers, and other antifeudal and anticapitalist forces led by the 
CPM. For some time the CPM claimed to follow a path of equidistance in the 
world communist movement and believed each country must develop its 
own independent path to socialism. By the 1980s, however, the party 
began to develop a decidedly pro-Moscow tilt. While the party generally 
accepts the possibility of a peaceful transition to socialism, it considers 
elections and participation in legislative institutions simply part of its 
larger strategy of mass struggle. Over the past decade the CPM has replaced 
the CPI as the strongest communist party in India. 

Although the cPM has become India’s most important communist 
party, its strength is regionally concentrated in three states— West Bengal, 
Tripura, and Kerala. The cpM increased its all-India vote from 4.21 per- 
cent in 1967 to 6.03 percent in 1980 and its total number of seats in the 
Lok Sabha from nineteen to thirty-six. It suffered a slight setback in the 
Rajiv Gandhi landslide in 1984, winning only 5.96 percent of the vote and 
twenty-two seats. It recovered its momentum in March 1987, however, 
when it swept the polls in the states of West Bengal and Kerala. The CPM 
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claimed a party membership of 368,000 in 1986 and over eleven million 
members in its various front organizations, including the 1.7-million- 
member Center of Indian Trade Unions (CITU), its labor wing. Member- 
ship in its front organizations has been declining in recent years, however, 
and the cpM has been unable to translate its front support into an all-India 
power base.” 

Since the 1964 split in the communist movement in India, a variety of 
smaller parties, factions, and groups have developed to the right and left of 
the two major parties. The Communist Party of India, Marxist-Leninist 
(CPML), an Andhra Maoist faction, and a variety of fluid formations on the 
left, came into existence in 1969 when extreme left-wing and Maoist fac- 
tions of the CPM split off to form a variety of independent units. Today 
there are more than a dozen separate factions and groups which are collec- 
tively referred to as Naxalites. Naxalites are generally pro-Chinese.° These 
groups call for a mass revolutionary movement and armed struggle to 
overthrow the state power of the comprador bourgeoisie, landlords, and 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie. These diverse formations are experimenting with 
a wide variety of efforts to bring about an indigenously based revolution. 
They form and dissolve with amazing fluidity. Similar fragments have also 
begun to develop on the right. 

Overall, communism has proven to be quite effective in enhanc- 
ing mass mobilization, but has had considerable difficulty in translat- 
ing its potential assets into political power. The communist movement 
in India has a large number of front organizations, considerable strength 
in the trade union field, and the best organized parties in the country. 
Yet after sixty years of existence, the cPI and CPM had a combined 
membership of about 850,000 and their all-India electoral support has 
been relatively stagnant at less than 10 percent of the popular vote.’ 
The parties have difficulty retaining members, members lack ideo- 
logical training, and the class composition of the parties remains rela- 
tively unchanged. Factionalism and lack of discipline are endemic, and 
the movement has had difficulty translating the strength of its mass 
organizations into party growth. Perhaps even more critical is the move- 
ment’s inability to establish firm roots in the vast Hindi belt of North 
India which contains almost half the Indian population.* Both par- 
ties, moreover, are led by a gerontocracy that will soon pass from the 
scene. 

Communism in India, in short, has become stagnant and remains 
a strategic but limited regional force which has had considerable diffi- 
culty in pushing out from its regional environments into new areas. 
Communism in India has developed in isolated pockets under special 
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conditions and has had a limited impact. These characteristics have 
reduced their ability to develop an effective coalition strategy. 


The Environment of Indian Communism 


The growth of the communist movement in India has been inhibited 
by a variety of social and institutional factors. In the first place, India is a 
highly pluralistic and segmented society in which social conditions lack 
uniformity. Each of India’s twenty-five states has its own distinctive cul- 
tural, linguistic, and social diversities which make them distinct political 
units requiring their own strategy and tactics. Moreover, this very seg- 
mented character of Indian society has tended to determine the focus of 
political competition among social groups and cultural communities based 
on languages, region, caste, and religion and not on class. These status 
groups cut across class lines and inhibit the development of class identities 
and mobilization based on class appeals. 

These social and cultural diversities have played a significant role in 
the uneven development and class composition of the communist move- 
ment itself. The communist movement began among the urban intellectu- 
als in the British port cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. The party 
did not even exist in the South until the 1930s, when it proved highly 
successful in infiltrating the nationalist government and building a party 
base in areas where the Congress was weak and where the party could 
identify with regional movements against local princes who survived under 
British tutelage. In states like Andhra and Kerala the communists suc- 
ceeded in developing a strong rural base anchored in the complex caste 
structure of the region. In contrast, the development of the party in West 
Bengal drew upon alienated Bengali intellectuals whose traditional status 
had been challenged as a result of British rule and who, drawing upon 
Bengal’s terrorist and anarchist past, saw communism as a way of restoring 
their previous status.” Only very recently have Bengali communists turned 
to the rural sector for support. 1° 

The simultaneous development of both an urban and a rural base 
presents its own set of problems. India’s urban-based class structure is 
small and embryonic. Industrial workers in the organized sector of the 
economy make up only Io percent of the total work force of 180 million. 
Moreover, only 3 percent, or five million, are factory workers. Therefore, 
not only is the industrial work force small but its portion of the total labor 
force has remained remarkably stable over the past several decades.'! Until 
very recently the communist movement in India focused most of its atten- 
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tion on the mobilization and organization of this small urban industrial 
sector, with mixed success. The largest trade union in India remains the 
Congress-dominated Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC). The 
cPI-led INTUC claims 2.6 million members, or 25 percent of the total work 
force in the organized sector. The cpM-controlled Center of Indian Trade 
Unions (cITU) claims 1.7 million members. !? 

Organizing the rural sector presents even greater problems. Rural 
India contains 80 percent of the population and 72 percent of the labor 
force. The land reforms introduced by the Nehru government shortly after 
independence essentially eliminated the old feudal landed class. In their 
place there emerged a new, powerful rural force composed of a mixed 
status-class group of middle peasant cultivators, most of whom belong to 
the backward classes. These middle peasants, whom the communists call 
India’s Kulaks, own between 2.5 and 15 acres of land, control 51 percent 
of the land, and constitute 35 percent of the rural households and 25 
percent of the total population of India. They have emerged as a powerful 
political force in the rural population of India and have come to challenge 
the formally dominant position of the older traditional notables and large 
landowners who own more than 15 acres of land, control 39 percent of the 
total land, but make up only 6 percent of the rural households. ! 

Although the landless and the small landowners constitute almost 60 
percent of the rural households, they have low levels of political conscious- 
ness, lack a sense of solidarity, have proven to be difficult to mobilize and 
organize, and are unevenly distributed throughout the subcontinent. These 
tenants, small landholders, and landless are still largely under the influence 
of the traditional notables and large landowners. Mobilization of the rural 
poor represents a long-term prospect and it will take some time before they 
are reached by modern forms of political organization. Moreover, the land- 
less and small landowners do not share a common interest. The small 
landowners, holding less than 2.5 acres of land and controlling 10 percent 
of the total land, do not identify with the needs and aspirations of the 
bottom 27 percent of the rural landless population. !* Finally, the distribu- 
tion of the landless population is very uneven. Landless laborers tend to 
comprise a higher proportion of the rural sector in three southern states of 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, and Andhra and in the northeast province of West 
Bengal, where they constitute 34 to 37 percent of the rural population. In 
contrast, landless labor in the Hindi belt of north India in the states of 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Punjab and in the west- 
ern state of Gujarat represent only 12 to 23 percent of the rural sector. 
There has generally been a high correlation between high proportions of 
landless labor and communist strength. !° 
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Uneven social conditions are reinforced by institutional and structural 
factors of the Indian political system which combine to place additional 
burdens on communist development. The social diversities of India have 
resulted in a communist movement which is nationally weak but with 
major pockets of strength at the extreme ends of the subcontinent in the 
states of Kerala, West Bengal, and Tripura. A communist government first 
came to power in Kerala in 1957 and communist governments existed in 
Kerala, West Bengal, and Tripura in 1980. Under India’s federal constitu- 
tion, however, states are not sovereign or autonomous. The central govern- 
ment occupies a dominant position in the system. As a result, communist 
power in a state cannot be translated into federal power because of the 
degree to which Indian states are subject to central guidance. Moreover, 
given the strength of the Indian police, military, bureaucracy, and judi- 
ciary, electoral Yennans cannot easily be converted into revolutionary base 
camps. Communist pockets of strength can be very easily isolated and 
contained. Thus state governments have enough power to attract blame 
but not enough power to reshape society except in limited ways. While 
state Communist governments may use this power to bring about reform 
and build a stronger party base, their opportunities are still limited. Local 
outbreaks have been contained by central government intervention. '° Thus 
structural factors reinforce cultural factors to prevent a breakout and make 
it difficult to translate local outbursts into mass all-India movements. 

Another institutional feature of the Indian political system that raises 
problems for the communist movement is the single-member district plu- 
rality or winner-take-all electoral system. This system makes electoral coali- 
tion essential for capturing power and even for survival. The dominance of 
the Congress party from 1951 to 1977, the Janata victory of 1977-1980, 
and the return to power of Indira Gandhi in 1980 were all based on the 
relative success or failure of forging opposition united fronts. From 1951 to 
1977 an all-India vote of 40 to 45 percent was easily translated by the 
Congress party into an absolute majority and parliamentary supremacy 
against a divided opposition which was able to secure a combined vote of 
55 to 60 percent. The ability of major opposition parties to forge a united 
front in 1977 and a corresponding split in the Congress party resulted in a 
Janata victory. The breakup of the Janata coalition was a critical factor in 
Indira Gandhi’s massive parliamentary victory in 1980.'’ A fragmented 
opposition also contributed to Rajiv Gandhi’s landslide victory in 1984. 

Coalition strategies have not only played a determining role in national 
politics but in state politics as well. The ability of the CPM to forge coali- 
tions with other leftist parties and regional parties has contributed to its 
electoral successes even in its strongholds of Kerala and West Bengal, 
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where initially the party by itself was in an electoral minority.'* The cPM 
has been able to remain more ideologically principled than the cPI in 
selecting coalition partners primarily because rightist parties happen to be 
weak in these states and its chief competitor is the Congress. 

In short, the weaknesses and fragmentation of the communist move- 
ment, combined with the social and structural features of the Indian politi- 
cal system, make coalition strategies and tactics essential to electoral suc- 
cess at both state and national levels. Yet the formation of coalitions is more 
difficult for communist parties because of the need to justify these actions 
in terms of a complex ideological analysis of conditions and objectives. 
Moreover, given the intellectual character of the communist leadership, 
the development of a correct line acquires a special significance and has 
become the basis of numerous factional conflicts. The class character of 
the state, the composition of the ruling party, and the permissible coali- 
tions that may be formed all combine to determine the correct coalition 
strategies and tactics to employ at any given point in time and become 
subjects of intense debates and factional conflicts. 

The coalition strategies and tactics pursued by Indian communism 
can be divided into roughly five distinct phases: the Comintern line from 
1925 to 1947, the period of revolutionary transition from 1947 to 1951, the 
era of uneasy constitutionalism from 1951 to 1964, the period of fragmen- 
tation and competition from 1964 to 1978, and the attempt at forging left 
and democratic unity which began in 1978. 


The Comintern Line, 1925-1947 


From the time of its creation in December 1925 to 1947, the CPI 
basically followed the Comintern line. At the same time, however, factional 
differences within the party, even during this early period, resulted in the 
existence of an alternate strategy that commanded considerable support, 
created delays in implementation, and led to temporary deviations and 
departures from the official line by local units. Factional infighting was 
contained by the umpire role performed by the Comintern and the cpGs.!” 
Thus from the very beginning, as Gene Overstreet observed, the cPi ‘“‘was 
characterized by a higher degree of undiscipline’’ than most communist 
parties in the world.”° 

The implementation of Comintern policy by the cPI was carried out 
largely under the guidance of the cpGB. At the time of the cPI’s creation in 
1925 Comintern policy called for the forging of a united front with bour- 
geois nationalist movements. This policy was developed by Lenin in the 
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wake of the failure of the long anticipated revolution in Western Europe 
following World War I. Lenin was convinced that the stalled communist 
advances in Europe could be revived by weakening Western imperialist 
influence in colonial areas and transforming European colonial empires 
into a burden rather than a blessing. This could be accomplished by 
fomenting and encouraging nationalist revolt. Thus Lenin saw the imme- 
diate task of the Comintern line in Asia not in terms of promoting commu- 
nism but as a strategy for furthering the cause of revolution in Europe.7! 

Implementing the Comintern line of united front in India required a 
detailed assessment of the political character of Gandhi and the India 
National Congress. The Congress, established in 1885, had become the 
focal point of Indian nationalist aspirations. The CPI assessed the Congress 
fight for independence from Great Britain as the embodiment of a progres- 
sive international class alliance led by the bourgeoisie. The cPI’s role was to 
further radicalize the movement by cooperating with radical nationalists 
within the Congress and developing a strong left wing within the move- 
ment. Since the CPI at the time was composed of literally a handful of 
members, its leverage was clearly limited. 

Lenin’s death in 1924, the failure of the Comintern united front strat- 
egy in China in 1927, and the consolidation of power by Stalin as leader of 
the cpsu brought a major shift in Comintern policy to the left. The New 
Left strategy was laid down by the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern 
in 1928 and called for ruthless struggle rather than cooperation with the 
nationalist bourgeoisie. The nationalist bourgeoisie were now declared to 
be a collaborationist and reactionary force and the CPI was instructed to 
break its ties with the Congress. The new antibourgeois nationalist line 
included attacks on all sections of the Congress, even its progressive left 
wing led by Jawaharlal Nehru.”” This shift marked the first of several 
unsuccessful attempts to develop an independent communist base and had 
the negative effect of isolating the cpI from the mainstream of the national- 
ist movement. The cP! did not participate in the Gandhian civil disobedi- 
ence movement which began in 1930, and its attempt to establish a base in 
the trade union movement so alarmed the British that most top communist 
leaders were arrested and tried for conspiracy.”* 

The immediate impact of Stalin’s new line was to badly weaken the 
movement not only in India but elsewhere as well. The strategy did, 
however, have two significant unintended consequences for the CPI. First, 
the British conspiracy case against the communists created sympathy within 
India toward the arrested communists, especially among the youth of the 
country. Second, the jails were transformed into Marxist universities as 
many young congressmen arrested in the Gandhian civil disobedience move- 
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ment became converted to communism while incarcerated as a result of 
their encounters with the cPI activists.”* 

The rise of Hitler in Europe and Stalin’s fear of Germany led the 
U.S.S.R. to seek allies in an effort to enhance Soviet security. The result 
was a shift in Comintern policy to the right. The Seventh World Congress 
of the Comintern in 1935 declared it was necessary for communists to 
reconcile the interests of socioeconomic reform and world revolution with 
the bourgeois-democratic sentiments of nationalist leaders.”° In effect the 
new line called for a return to the united front policy of Lenin and coopera- 
tion with bourgeois nationalism. The Comintern united front strategy 
proved to be critical to the establishment and development of the cPI in 
India. The new strategy roughly coincided with the formation of the Con- 
gress Socialist party (CSP), the first major Socialist party in India. The csp 
was formed in 1934 as a group within the Indian National Congress with 
the objective of pressing for a Congress commitment to social and eco- 
nomic reform. The creation of the csp enabled cPI members to infiltrate 
the Congress by joining the new party. The communists became the most 
active and influential group within the csp, gained legal cover for their 
party which had been banned by the British, and were able to identify 
themselves with the nationalist cause. The strategy proved so successful 
that communist membership increased from fifty in 1935 to five thousand 
by 1942.”° In addition, the communists succeeded in capturing control of 
CPS units in areas of the South and in the North Indian state of Bihar. As a 
result, by the time CPS leaders realized what was happening and decided 
to expel the communists, they found to their shock and amazement that 
the latter were able to take the entire state party organization with them in 
most of the South. These areas along with West Bengal remain the center 
of communist strength in India to this day.’ 

The twists and turns of the Comintern during the war years from 
1939 to 1947, like Stalin’s ultraleft tactics of 1928 to 1935, proved to be a 
disaster for the CPI and prevented the party from capitalizing on its gains of 
the united front period. The cri’s sudden volte face of first denouncing the 
war as the great imperialist war and then embracing the war effort as part 
of the great people’s struggle against fascism following the Nazi attack on 
the U.S.S.R. alienated many of its potential supporters. More significantly, 
however, the cPI’s refusal to support the Gandhian Quit Indian Movement 
of 1942 totally isolated the communists from the nationalist mainstream 
and stigmatized them in Indian eyes as an antinational force. 

The antinational stigma of the CPI’s pro-British policy of the war years 
was reinforced especially in the vast Hindi belt of North India by the 
party’s support for the Muslim League and its demand for the creation of 
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Pakistan.*® Thus, while the united front of 1935—1939 had helped develop 
a communist base in the South, the Comintern policy of the war years so 
alienated Indian nationalist sentiments in the critical Hindi belt that the 
communists to this day are a weak or nonexistent force in the region which 
contains over half the population in the country. Overall, Comintern policy 
of the war years proved to be a disaster for the cPI. Its only gains during 
the period came when the British restored the legal status of the party 
which it had lost in 1929 and thus allowed the party to function in the open 
during a period when most congressmen were in British jails. 

Despite the problems created by shifts in Comintern policy from 
1925 to 1947, the cPI by the time of independence had succeeded in 
establishing itself as an embryonic force on the Indian subcontinent. At 
the same time, however, its development had been extremely uneven. 
Regionally, the party had established a base in the southern states of Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala, and Andhra, the northeast corner in the state of West 
Bengal, and to a lesser extent in the North Indian state of Bihar. Function- 
ally, the cri had created a trade union wing, a student organization, and a 
small peasant front. This peculiar pattern of development was to have a 
profound effect on the ability of the cri to develop a unified line for 
independent India. 


The Years of Revolutionary 
Transition, 1947—1951 


The uneven development of the communist base and the diverse social 
structure in each of these regions made it extremely difficult for the com- 
munist leadership to agree upon a single interpretation of objective condi- 
tions and an appropriate postindependence all-India strategy. The cPI 
leadership differed in its analysis of the basic class character of the state, 
the relationship of the party to the bourgeois nationalist movement led by 
Nehru, and the appropriate tactics of armed struggle or peaceful coopera- 
tion. These differences produced four distinct lines, each with its own 
support base and each competing for acceptance and legitimacy as the 
correct analysis of the path to revolution.” These internal differences were 
compounded by the changing global patterns of the world communist 
movement which was itself attempting to develop an appropriate line to 
cope with the emergence of the cold war, decolonization, and the creation 
of communist states in Eastern Europe and China. Identifying with the 
international line was an essential part of establishing the legitimacy of any 
given domestic line. Domestic and international forces combined to pro- 
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duce frequent and sharp shifts in CPI strategy and tactics from 1947 to 
1951 and laid the foundations for the later splits in the party. 

A rightist group led by P. C. Joshi, S. A. Dange, and the British 
communist Rajani Palme Dutt saw the Congress as a government of the big 
bourgeoisie in alliance with feudal elements. However, this group consid- 
ered Nehru, India’s first prime minister and Congress leader, as a progres- 
sive force who could be encouraged to support progressive policies with 
the help of the left. In these circumstances, they argued, the cri should 
follow a nonviolent, anti-imperialist strategy based on a four-class coalition 
composed of the proletariat, the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie, and the 
middle bourgeoisie in opposition to the proimperialist and reactionary 
tendencies in the Congress but in support of the anti-imperialist tenden- 
cies of Nehru. 

The rightist analysis was totally rejected by a powerful leftist faction 
in the cPI led by B. T. Ranadive. The left saw the Nehru government as a 
bourgeois-capitalist government representing the big and middle bourgeoi- 
sie. They therefore advanced a three-class anticapitalist revolutionary strat- 
egy composed of the proletariat, the peasantry, and the petty bourgeoisie 
based on urban violence and armed insurrection in the countryside. This 
strategy was designed to overthrow the bourgeois government of Nehru 
and the Congress. 

Between the right and the left there existed a strong centrist faction 
led by Ajoy Ghosh, who tried to act as a peacemaker and at the same time 
ensure a uniformity between the cPI and the cPsu line. 

A fourth faction, led by C. Rajeshwar Rao, offered a totally different 
line which attempted to draw upon the experience of India’s first agrarian 
revolt in the Telengana areas of the state of Andhra. The Andhra or Maoist 
line saw the Nehru government as a colonial government dominated by the 
big bourgeoisie. They therefore called for an anti-imperialist, antifeudal 
national liberation movement based on a unity of all classes except the big 
bourgeoisie and the feudal landlords. This united front would develop an 
agrarian revolution that would spread throughout India. 

In the four years from 1947 to 1951 the CPI changed its line four times 
as each faction succeeded briefly in establishing the supremacy of its respec- 
tive strategy. The rightist strategy of cooperation with the new Indian 
government and the British in the war effort continued into the early 
months of independence. The national executive committee of the CPI 
rallied to the support of the Nehru government in 1947 and moved toward 
a policy of alliance with the progressive wing of the Congress. Behind the 
scenes, however, the war, independence, and partition had sparked a major 
internal debate over the correct line. The West Bengal unit of the party 
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which had traditionally been anti-Gandhi and anti-Congress pressed for a 
policy of insurrection. The Bengali leadership saw the chaos caused by the 
war and partition in the province of West Bengal and especially its capital 
city of Calcutta as creating conditions which were ripe for revolution. They 
succeeded in shifting the headquarters of the cpl from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta, and at the second party congress in March 1948, they secured the 
adoption of a resolution calling for a mass insurrection to overthrow the 
newly established bourgeois national government of Nehru. Support for 
this line was legitimized by reference to the cpsu’s endorsement of the 
Zhdanov line, which had been aimed largely at Western Europe and had 
called for a leftist insurrection. The Bengali communists saw themselves as 
part of a great worldwide movement of revolution which would catapult 
the CPI to power in India. As a result, the party embarked upon an eighteen- 
month campaign from October 1948 to March 1950 of urban and rural 
uprisings supported by the cpsu. Although the line included rural upris- 
ings, the tactics of leftist line were largely based on urban insurrection and 
general strike. It called for a united front from below and a class alliance of 
the working class, peasantry, and revolutionary intelligentsia to bring about 
a one-stage people’s democratic revolution through violent means.*° 

The line advocated by the Bengali urban intellectuals was not, how- 
ever, shared by the more rural-oriented leadership in the cPI in the prov- 
ince of Andhra. Just as the Bengalis saw the chaos in Calcutta as creating 
revolutionary conditions throughout India, the Andhra communists saw a 
new revolutionary line for India based on their successful revolt in the rural 
Andhra regions known as Telengana. The early communists in the largely 
rural state of Andhra had been influenced by Bengali terrorists in British 
jails during the 1930s. Unlike the Bengalis, they were drawn largely from 
the educated children of aristocratic landlords. Since Andhra had no indus- 
trial proletariat worth the name, the Andhra communists were among the 
first to organize and seek support of the rural-based agricultural laborers. 
The communist movement in Andhra was able to strike especially strong 
roots in the Telengana area of Andhra, which at the time was controlled by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, one of the over five hundred princely rulers that 
survived as part of the British raj. The Congress movement had confined its 
activities largely to the areas of India under direct control of the British and 
thus was almost nonexistent in Telengana. The Andhra communists there- 
fore had a relatively free hand in organizing the poor peasantry and landless 
laborers in Telengana in the context of a regional nationalism which took 
the form of a national liberation movement to free the people of Telengana 
from the rule of the nizam. A mass struggle was begun as early as 19467! 
and had become well established by the time of Indian independence. 
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The Andhra communists saw their successful experience in Telengana 
as applicable to the rest of India and pressed their line in the form of what 
became known as the Andhra Thesis. The Andhra Thesis drew upon Mao 
Zedong’s New Democracy. It identified feudalism and imperialism as the 
main enemy and called for a two-stage revolution with a four-class alliance 
of the peasantry, middle bourgeoisie, and petty bourgeoisie under the 
leadership of the working class. Guerrilla warfare based on the peasantry 
would be the instrument for struggle rather than urban insurrection and 
general strike advocated by the Bengalis. * 

Encouraged by the success of the Maoist-led communists in China in 
October 1949 and preoccupied with the intensification of the cold war, the 
CPSU came out in support of the Andhra Thesis. In January 1950 the 
Cominform called upon all colonial and dependent countries to follow the 
Chinese way. Soviet endorsement helped legitimize the Andhra line and 
enabled C. Rajeshwar Rao, the Andhra communist leader, to replace B. T. 
Ranadive as General Secretary of the CPI. India was launched on the road 
to peasant revolt.?? 

The Andhra line of rural insurrection proved to be no more successful 
in bringing about a communist revolution in India than the leftist Ranadive 
line of urban uprising. Both were severely crushed by the newly estab- 
lished government of the Congress under Nehru. The CPI was banned, 
some three thousand communists were imprisoned, and party membership 
was seriously depleted.** Moreover, for the third time in its short history, 
the CPI became stigmatized as an antinational force for attempting to 
disrupt the first government of free India. After three years of violent 
struggle, the CPI stood close to paralysis and disintegration. 


The Era of Uneasy 
Constitutionalism, 1951—1964 


On June 1, 1951, Ajoy Ghosh was selected general secretary of the CPI 
with the support of the cpsu and the cpGB. The rightists, under the 
ideological guidance of Rajani Palme Dutt of the CPGB, succeeded in 
regaining control of the CPI and the party haltingly moved from insurrec- 
tion to an era of constitutional communism. Dutt argued that revolution in 
India was premature and the Congress too strong and established to enable 
a CPI-led revolution to succeed in the near term. The first task, he insisted, 
was to build a strong party and strengthen the anti-imperialist forces in 
India. Dutt acknowledged that the Nehru government was composed of 
representatives of the big bourgeoisie but saw the Congress divided and 
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vacillating between a pro-British and an anti-British group. It was the duty 
of the CPI to strengthen the anti-British, anti-imperialist sectors of the 
Congress and form a united front against the Western imperialist powers.*° 

Dutt’s analysis produced an uneasy compromise, and Ajoy Ghosh 
presided over a badly divided party. Ghosh’s strength lay in his ability to 
serve as a peacemaker between the right, left, center, and Maoist factions, 
and unity was restored at the price of a weak central leadership and consid- 
erable regional independence. The cri became a loose collection of regional 
units held together by Ghosh and the mediating influence of the cpsu and 
CPGB. 

The shift in the cP! line from insurrection to united front came on the 
eve of India’s first general elections. Nehru released the jailed members of 
the cpI and the party pulled itself together in time to participate in the 
Indian elections. Given its past history, the CPI did remarkably well. 
Although it won only sixteen seats in India’s Lok Sabha, the lower house of 
the national parliament, and 3.30 percent of the popular vote, the party 
showed considerable electoral strength in Andhra, Kerala, and West Ben- 
gal. The cpl’s success at the polls strengthened the position of the right- 
ists, and yet also sparked a major debate over the forces responsible for this 
electoral performance. The right considered the election results to be proof 
of the success of its noninsurrectionalist line. The leftists and Maoists, on 
the other hand, saw in the results a strong justification of their line in the 
sense that the party did well in precisely those areas where mass mobiliza- 
tion and agitation by the cpr had been the most intense.*° 

Despite differences over the causes of its electoral successes, the right- 
ists were able to further strengthen their position within the CPI as a result 
of a major shift in the Soviet line toward India. Nehru’s consolidation of 
control over the Congress and the government following the elections, his 
efforts toward creating a planned, democratic, socialist model of develop- 
ment, and the increasing acceptability of his global policy of nonalignment 
began to attract Soviet approval. The U.S.S.R. ended its public attacks 
against the Nehru government and began to encourage the CPI to support 
his progressive policies. The rightists in the CPI came increasingly to argue 
that the communists should support not only Nehru’s progressive anti- 
imperialist foreign policy but also his progressive domestic policies of 
planned economic development. They therefore pressed for a united front 
with the Congress and Nehru. 

The leftists and Maoists continued to view India from a different 
perspective. These factions were firmly entrenched in the major base areas 
of the cP! in the states of Andhra, West Bengal, and Kerala. They saw the 
Congress party in these states as their major adversary rather than as a 
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potential ally. They therefore pressed for a more militant anti-Congress 
line.*” As a result the cPI became plagued by the conflicting pulls of a 
national strategy based on an essentially weak all-India position and a 
regional strategy based on building key pockets of strength. National weak- 
ness called for cooperation with Nehru and the Congress in an effort to 
influence Indian foreign and domestic policy. Regional pockets of strength, 
on the other hand, called for opposition to the Congress, which acted as 
the chief barrier to local communist success. 

From 1951 to 1964 the CPI succeeded in working out a series of 
tentative compromises and the party appeared to be moving in the direc- 
tion of constitutional communism under the doctrine of peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism.*® The three party conferences held during the 1950s at 
Madurai (1953), Palghat (1956), and Amritsar (1958) accepted a strategy 
which gradually moved the party toward a rightist, united front line of 
cooperation with the Nehru government and peaceful transition to 
socialism.*” At Madurai the cpI succeeded in reaching an uneasy compro- 
mise among its divided factions in the form of a tactical line which called 
for opposition to the Nehru government as a whole but support for specific 
progressive acts. By 1956 at Palghat the right moved into a position of 
increasing dominance, reinforced by the legitimizing line developed by the 
twentieth party congress of the CpsuU, which laid down the line of peaceful 
coexistence and the possible peaceful transition to socialism. By 1958, with 
the election of the first communist government in history in the state of 
Kerala, the CPI meeting at Amritsar officially declared itself committed to 
the principle of constitutional communism and victory through the parlia- 
mentary path. The cp1 had now become the largest opposition force in 
India and had seen its electoral strength almost triple from 3.31 percent in 
1952 to 8.92 percent in 1957. Substantial growth in support was also 
reflected at the state level in Kerala, West Bengal, Andhra, and the Punjab. 

The consensus that appeared to be developing within the cri on the 
correct strategy and tactics for the movement was shattered by a series of 
events from 1959 to 1962 which were to end in the first of the series of 
splits in the party. Although the first split in 1964 coincided with the 
development of a major schism within the world communist movement 
itself, the causes of the Indian split were largely indigenous. Three major 
developments in the late 1950s combined to reopen debates over the char- 
acter of the Indian government, the relationships of the cPI to Nehru and 
the Congress, and the appropriate strategy and tactics to be pursued in the 
future. The first major event which was to help destroy the painfully 
constructed consensus of the 1950s was the Sino-Soviet split. The split had 
the effect of removing the single, authoritative mediator and the ability to 
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legitimize competing domestic lines by identifying them with the world 
movement as a whole. The second event that shattered consensus was the 
Tibetan revolt and the India-China border dispute which became public in 
1959. The territorial dispute between India and a communist government 
created serious problems for the cPI by forcing it to choose between Indian 
nationalism and proletarian internationalism. Finally, the removal of the 
communist government in Kerala by the central government controlled by 
Nehru and the development of a major food crisis in the communist strong- 
hold of West Bengal reopened all the old issues of the 1947 to 1951 period. 

The cpi’s sixth party congress, which met at Vijayawada in 1961, 
reflected the divisions within the party as dozens of draft resolutions were 
submitted for adoption. Ajoy Ghosh succeeded in averting a split by estab- 
lishing a tenuous consensus. The compromise, however, proved to be short 
lived. The death of Ajoy Ghosh in January 1962, the Indian elections of 
February 1962, and the India-China border war of October 1962 combined 
to destroy the consensus of the 1950s and resulted in the first of a series of 
splits in the Indian communist movement. 

The most difficult problem faced by the cPI was the party’s response 
to the India-China border war. The rightists who controlled the central 
party leadership led a stampede to identify with Indian nationalist senti- 
ment and condemned the Chinese action. The Congress government 
accepted the rightist leadership of the CPI as an indigenous national force. 
Leftists, however, were much more reluctant to condemn the actions of a 
socialist state and were arrested by the government of India as Chinese 
agents and traitors. The rightist leadership at the center immediately moved 
to establish their control of the state party units decimated by the arrests of 
the leftists. They captured control of these local units and reorganized the 
state parties to place themselves in firm control. When the border crisis 
eased and the left communists were released from jail in 1963, the left 
moved immediately to recapture control of their state parties and the CPI 
headed toward an unavoidable split. 

The split in the CPI became final when each faction held its own 
seventh party congress toward the end of 1964, one in Calcutta and the 
other in Bombay. The split reflected two totally divergent views of revolu- 
tionary strategy and tactics and these differences became clearly outlined 
in the respective party gatherings of the two cris. At the same time, 
however, the split did not completely resolve the internal differences within 
the two successor parties. The four original factions split two ways, with 
the rightist and some centrists remaining in the CPI and the leftists, Maoists, 
and the remaining centrists joining the new CPM. This heterogeneity was to 
lead to a further split in the CPM in 1969 and in the CPI in 1980. 
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The documents that emerged from the seventh party congresses of 
the cPI and cPM provide a comprehensive picture of the issues which had 
plagued the party for over a decade. *° Although the cpr blamed the split on 
the Chinese, at the heart of the dispute lay the fundamental issue of 
coalition strategy and tactics toward the Indian National Congress and its 
government led by Nehru. The cp! saw India as ruled by the national 
bourgeoisie following a capitalist path of development, which it felt had 
strengthened the base of nationalism and represented a historical advance 
from the former imperialist bureaucratic state of the colonial era. The 
national bourgeoisie, however, was not a monolithic entity but was subject 
to a process of increasing differentiation between the upper bourgeoisie 
and the rest of the bourgeoisie. It was the upper bourgeoisie composed of 
the monopolists and feudalists which represented the main antidemocratic 
and reactionary force. They were in fact in opposition to the more progres- 
sive elements in the national bourgeoisie. It was therefore essential for the 
CPI to align with these progressive elements to transform the existing 
national bourgeois state into a national democratic state by forming a 
coalition from above and developing a national democratic front. This 
national democratic front would bring together all patriotic forces, includ- 
ing the working class, the peasantry, the intelligentsia, and the nonmono- 
polist segment of the national bourgeoisie. The national democratic front 
would be a transition stage in which power would be jointly exercised by 
all classes toward eradicating imperialist interest, semifeudal elements, and 
monopoly capital. Gradually, however, the working class would come to 
occupy a leading position in the alliance under the leadership of the cpr. 
The national democratic state could therefore advance through the parlia- 
mentary process accompanied by mass struggle to prevent a reversal of 
progressive policies and to isolate the reactionaries. The combination of 
peaceful mass struggle and the isolation of the ruling class would ulti- 
mately result in their surrender. If, however, the ruling class were to strike 
back with the armed might of the state, then armed struggle might be 
necessary. In order to accomplish these long-term objectives, the immedi- 
ate strategy for the CPI was to cooperate with the progressive leaders of the 
Congress and oppose the right reactionaries represented by the rightist 
opposition parties. 

The cpm’s analysis reflected a totally different set of coalition strate- 
gies and tactics. The CPM saw the Indian state controlled by the big bour- 
geoisie in alliance with the big landlords. This bourgeoisie-landlord state 
was following a capitalist path of development which, instead of strength- 
ening the national base of the state, was leading to the strengthening of 
monopolists, increasing the penetration of foreign capital, and making 
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India dependent upon imperialist foreign aid. This development path there- 
fore threatened national independence and the growth of imperialism. 
Since the Indian revolution was still in its agrarian stage, however, the CPM 
must focus its attack not only against the landlords and the imperialists, 
but against the Indian bourgeoisie as well. The CPM must work toward 
replacing the joint control of the bourgeois-landlord class by a people’s 
democracy built on a revolution from below based on mass struggle. Peo- 
ple’s democracy would consist of a coalition of all democratic, antifeudal 
and anticapitalist forces composed of the peasants and workers brought to 
power through a process of mass struggle of trade unions, peasants, and 
other mass organizations. This revolution from below based on a people’s 
democratic front would use elections and the parlimentary process as a 
tactical weapon of struggle. Fighting elections and forging alliances with 
the left based on a common program would not be expected to produce 
fundamental change but would result in limited tactical objectives of help- 
ing solve local problems and enhancing the morale of the democratic 
movement. Although the CPM would strive for a peaceful transition to 
socialism, it must be prepared for the fact that the ruling class might resist. 
To accomplish this long-term objective, the CPM must work to build a 
people’s democratic front, form a worker-peasant alliance, and establish 
working-class hegemony over popular forces. Coalitions would be forged 
only with parties of the left, and cooperation with the bourgeois-landlord 
dominated Congress party was out of the question. 

In short, the split in the CPI in 1964 represented a classic difference 
between two strategies of communist revolution. The CPI, with a uni- 
formly distributed but weak national support base, wanted a revolution 
from above through a national united front. The CPM, with strong regional 
pockets of support, wanted a revolution from below to destroy the bourgeois- 
landlord state. 


The Period of Fragmentation 
and Competition 


Following the split in the CPI in 1964, the communist movement in 
India faced a period of fragmentation followed by a decade of intense 
competition based on divergent ideological lines. From 1964 to 1969 the 
CPI and CPM fought bitterly over the claim to legitimacy as the only true 
vanguard party in India. The cP1 condemned the CPM as Chinese splitters 
while the CPM accused the cP! of class collaboration. Within the CPM itself 
the party leadership fought to maintain party cohesion in a desperate effort 
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to control its ultraleft and Maoist wings. The delicate balance that existed 
within the CPM at the time of the split was soon shattered, however, by the 
party’s unexpected successes in the 1967 Indian elections. The CPM sud- 
denly found itself as the dominant partner in a broad-based leftist coalition 
which controlled governments in the states of Kerala and West Bengal. 
Shortly following the election, tensions within the CPM reached the break- 
ing point when a local peasant uprising led by CPM extremists erupted 
among the tribal peoples of the Naxalbari area of West Bengal. The upris- 
ing was immediately hailed by the Chinese as the start of a true revolution 
in India based on Maoist principles of armed struggle. After initial hesita- 
tion, the embarrassed CPM leadership condemned the revolt as a left- 
sectarian deviation. However, the uprising had a electrifying affect on the 
CPM membership, and Naxalite groups emerged in various parts of the 
country attempting to duplicate the Naxalbari success. The stage was set 
for the second major split in the communist movement in five years. 
Naxalite factions throughout India came together on April 22, 1969, 
to form a third communist party, the Communist Party of India, Marxist- 
Leninist (CPML). An Andhra Maoist faction, however, considering the 
designation ‘“‘Marxist-Leninist” to be redundant, refused to join the new 
party, and established its own independent unit. Within a decade Naxalite 
splinter groups began to spring up throughout India like wild mushrooms. 
By 1979 a CPI journal was able to identify eleven separate factions.*! 
Naxalites tended to be pro-Chinese, favored agrarian revolution, opposed 
formation of alliances or coalitions with the national bourgeoisie, and 
rejected electoral and parliamentary paths to socialism. They differed in 
their assessment of the class character of the state, appropriate strategy and 
tactics, open versus underground revolutionary activity, and the exact char- 
acterization of China and its competing leadership groups.*? They have 
been able to attract support especially among younger people and stu- 
dents, but generally the movement spawned more leaders than followers. 
As a result of the splits of the 1964-1969 period, Indian communism 
acquired a fluid character in which no single faction could claim legitimacy 
as the recognized vanguard party. Three major formations emerged which 
in turn began to spin off a bewildering array of splinter groups and factions 
of all types which have tended to form and dissolve with amazing speed in 
a desperate search for a correct indigenous path to communist revolution 
in India. The experimentation of the Naxalites with armed struggle, how- 
ever, has been largely on the fringe of the Indian political spectrum and has 
had limited success. The major competition for supremacy has been between 
the cPI and CPM, each pursuing its own line in its effort to expand its base 
of support and its claim to legitimacy. The CPI committed itself to a 
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strategy of revolution from above in the form of a coalition with the pro- 
gressive bourgeoisie in the Congress. The cpM attempted a revolution from 
below while simultaneously attempting to wreck the political system from 
within. Both employed electoral and parliamentary arenas for purposes of 
mass struggle and mutual competition. 

The fragmentation of the communist movement reached its high point 
at a time when the Indian National Congress was itself undergoing the first 
of a series of major splits over the issue of Indira Gandhi’s leadership of the 
party. The Congress split in 1969 widened the gap between the two major 
communist parties as each party interpreted the split and its implication in 
very different ways. The CPI saw the split in the Congress as offering a 
historic opportunity for the application of the cri line. The split was seen 
as a sign of a division in the national bourgeoisie between its progressive 
and reactionary sectors. It therefore called for an alliance with the progres- 
sive wing led by Indira Gandhi as the first step toward the establishment of 
its long sought national democratic front in which the cPI would ulti- 
mately play the dominant role. 

In the early years of the Congress split, from 1969 to 1971, Indira 
Gandhi led a minority government, and the support provided by the cPI 
gave the party considerable leverage in pressing for the adoption of its 
program. The creation of a national democratic front appeared to the CPI 
to be imminent. The cri succeeded in establishing a coalition government 
with the Congress in the state of Kerala at the expense of the CPM and 
came to see the Kerala example as the first phase of its national democratic 
front which would eventually extend to the center. As a result, Congress- 
CPI cooperation moved gradually from alliance with the progressive wing 
of the Congress to embracing the entire Congress as progressive. To the CPI 
leadership the validity of their line seemed self evident. To the CPM, the 
cPI-Congress alliance smacked of tailism and class collaboration. 

The cpi-Congress alliance was further bolstered by communist pres- 
sure from within the Indira Congress. As early as 1967 a group of former 
communists led by Mohan Kumaramangalam, a South Indian communist, 
allowed its membership in the cPI to lapse and joined the Congress party. 
Their objective was to pursue the strategy of national democratic front 
from within the Congress itself. The author of this strategy was Kumara- 
mangalam. Kumaramangalam argued that the support enjoyed by the 
Congress among peasants, workers, and sections of the petty bourgeoisie 
was based on the attraction of these groups to the Congress promise to 
build socialism in India. Any anti-Congress attacks only enabled the reac- 
tionary elements within the Congress to rally support in the name of these 
progressive programs. The most effective strategy therefore was to build a 
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powerful movement within the Congress to act as a pressure group to insist 
on immediate implementation of publicly declared progressive Congress 
policies. *? 

The former communists who joined the Congress found a ready instru- 
ment through which they could press their case, called the Congress Forum 
for Socialist Action (cFsA). The Forum had existed within the Congress for 
some time and acted as a loose discussion group for debates on Nehru’s 
socialist ideas. Just as the communists had used the csP in the 1930s as a 
mechanism for infiltrating the Congress, so by the late 1960s the CSFA 
came to play a similar role. The former communists infiltrated and cap- 
tured control of the Forum and used it as a lever to radicalize the Congress 
and press for the implementation of Congress declarations, including the 
nationalization of major private sector banks, control of monopoly, and the 
abolition of princely purses and privileges. At the time of the Congress 
split in 1969, Forum members were in a strategic position within the 
Congress and were able to exert considerable leverage on Indira Gandhi 
and her government.** Thus communist pressure from without was rein- 
forced by communist pressure from within the Congress and the long 
sought national democratic front demanded by the CPI seemed to be near 
at hand. 

The entire strategy of the CPI was thwarted, however, as a result of the 
Congress election victories of 1971 and 1972. Following the Indira wave 
which restored Congress dominance in the parliamentary election of 1971, 
the Congress was faced by a massive influx of former members anxious to 
take advantage of Indira’s coattails to restore them to power in the state 
elections of 1972. Asa result, the relatively small communist faction within 
the Congress was simply inundated by the mad dash of former congress- 
men to join the Indira Congress. The strategic position of the former CPI 
members within the Congress was destroyed and the Congress no longer 
had to depend on cpI support.** Although several former communists 
succeeded in gaining positions in Indira Gandhi’s government, *° a counter- 
attack by old-guard congressmen succeeded in reducing their impact. By 
mid-1973 the CFSA was forced to dissolve, Kumaramangalam died in an 
airplane crash, and the Congress under Indira began to drift to the right. 
The cpI advance was stopped. 

A new but unexpected crisis developed in the Congress in June 1975 
which was to have an even more devastating impact on the CPI’s pro- 
Congress line. Indira Gandhi’s government had come under increasing 
attack in the mid-1970s for its apparent inaction and seeming inability to 
cope with a growing domestic economic crisis touched off in part by the 
1973 global oil crisis. The noncommunist opposition, under the leadership 
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of Jayaprakash Narayan, a highly respected Gandhian, began to galvanize 
an all-India mass movement into a potentially potent coalition capable of 
challenging the continued dominance of the Indira Congress. In the midst 
of the opposition challenge, the legitimacy of Indira Gandhi’s position as 
prime minister was called into question when Justice Jagmohan Lal Sinha 
of the Allahabad high court ruled that Mrs. Gandhi had committed “corrupt 
practices” under the Representative of the Peoples Act (1951) during her 
1971 election campaign.*” Faced by an increasingly unified, electorally 
potent opposition movement and a court threat which called into question 
the legitimacy of her power, Indira Gandhi declared an internal national 
emergency beginning at midnight on June 25, 1975. All major opposition 
leaders were rounded up and arrested under the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act (MISA), civil liberties were suspended, and Indira entered a 
twenty-month period of emergency rule.** 

The cPI openly welcomed the declaration of the emergency as neces- 
sary to combat the fascist movement led by Jayaprakash Narayan and the 
parties of right reaction. CPI leaders believed they could turn the emer- 
gency into a communist revolution. Almost a decade of close cooperation 
with Indira Gandhi and the Congress seemed to be on the verge of bringing 
about a massive revolutionary breakthrough for the cp1. The cpi’s image of 
a national democratic government dominated by their party seemed near. 

Instead of looking to the cri for support in her period of political 
isolation, Indira Gandhi turned to her younger son Sanjay Gandhi for 
political advice and moral support. The cPI became increasingly upset by 
the rise of Sanjay as a political force within the Congress and began attack- 
ing him as a reactionary. As part of their campaign against Sanjay, the CPI 
warned Indira to beware of the growing influence of right reactionaries 
within her party. The continued attacks against Sanjay finally resulted in a 
blistering backlash from Indira Gandhi in defense of her son. In a public 
speech before a group of congressmen in late December 1976, Mrs. Gan- 
dhi lashed out at the cP! for its attacks against Sanjay and condemned the 
communists for their past antinational behavior. Since her son played no 
political role, she declared, the attacks against Sanjay were really aimed at 
her personally. She found the charges of reactionary influence on her gov- 
ernment to be insulting and accused the communists of collaboration with 
the British during the freedom movement and launching similar attacks 
against her father.*? Mrs. Gandhi’s open attack against the cPI and her 
swing to the right threatened a decade of Congress-cPI cooperation. 

Despite increased strain between the CPI and Mrs. Gandhi, the CPI 
continued its policy of alliance with the Congress through the 1977 elec- 
tion. The surprising defeat of Indira Gandhi and the end of thirty years of 
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Congress rule by a coalition of largely rightist opposition parties called the 
Janata delivered a crushing blow to the entire cpi line.°° The cri suffered 
heavy losses at the polls as a result of its support of the emergency and its 
alliance with the Congress. Its popular vote dropped from 4.73 percent in 
1971 to 2.8 percent in 1977, and the size of its parliamentary group was cut 
from twenty-three to a mere seven. As one of the few parties to support the 
emergency, the CPI was attacked by the opposition parties for its support of 
Indira and was accused of tailism by the cPM. Despite strong opposition 
from a pro-Indira faction led by S. A. Dange, the eleventh party congress 
of the cPI in March 1978 openly repudiated its support of the emergency 
and called for a new policy line of left unity. 

Unlike the cPI, the CPM never considered the split in the Congress in 
1969 as anything more than a crisis within the ruling party having little 
class significance. They rejected the CPI’s analysis of the class implications 
of the split and the coalition strategy which followed from that analysis. 
Instead they characterized the cP! policy as one of class collaboration and 
tailism. In addition they saw the Indira victory of 1971-72 as setting the 
stage for one-party rule and authoritarianism. The cri dismissed CPM 
attacks as blind anti-Congressism and they joined Indira Gandhi in bring- 
ing down CPM governments in West Bengal and Kerala and actively helped 
the Congress suppress the cpM. As a result the CPM was forced to lead a 
semiclandestine existence throughout most of the 1970s and was especially 
hard hit during the period of the emergency, when it was subjected to 
systematic repression by the government.”! 

However, the CPM proved to be remarkably resilient. Its well devel- 
oped regional organization, dedicated cadre, and deeply implanted sup- 
port base not only enabled the party to survive but also limited the impact 
of the Janata wave in its base areas. Although its performance at the 
national level was not impressive and declined slightly from 5.12 percent in 
1971 to 4.3 percent in 1977, the party, in coalition with other leftist par- 
ties, succeeded in gaining control of the governments in the strategically 
located northeast states of West Bengal and Tripura.>? 


Post-1978 Convergence: 
Attempts at Left and Democratic Unity 


The results of the March 1977 elections were a severe shock to the 
communist movement and the entire left. The end of thirty years of Con- 
gress rule was brought about not by the left but by a coalition of largely 
rightist political parties. In fact the left was reduced to an almost irrelevant 
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national force. The communists turned in their worst performance since 
1952 as their combined vote dropped from 9.85 percent in 1971 to 7.1 
percent in 1977 and the size of their parliamentary group dropped from 
forty-eight seats in 1971 to twenty-nine in 1977. Within the communist 
movement, however, the CPM almost held its own and succeeded in estab- 
lishing a stronger foothold in its base areas in the northeast. The CPI, in 
contrast, was electorally and politically humiliated. The entire cp! line of 
alliance and coalition with the Congress which it had pursued for almost a 
decade was in shambles and the party hovered on the verge of a split. 

The victory of the right and the defeat of the left touched off a wave of 
deep soul searching among Indian leftists. The left was suddenly pre- 
sented with the possibility of the emergence of a two-party system in which 
two bourgeois parties would compete for power to the total exclusion of the 
left. This prospect sparked a major debate among leftist intellectuals and 
raised demands for the immediate creation of a left and democratic alterna- 
tive based on CPI-CPM cooperation and unity.°* The left, it was argued, 
must learn a lesson from the bourgeois parties and unite to form a third 
force in Indian politics or face the prospect of a total loss of influence in the 
Indian political system. 

Given the drastically altered political environment, both the eleventh 
party congress of the cpI at Bhatinda and the tenth party congress of the 
CPM at Jullundur, meeting in the spring of 1978, endorsed the principle of 
left and democratic unity.°* However, it was quite clear that each party had 
a very different concept of precisely what left and democratic unity would 
entail. This became painfully clear when the leaders of the two communist 
parties met on April 13, 1978, in New Delhi for the first time since the 
1964 split to discuss the possibility of left unity. Despite the repeated calls 
for unity of the left by supporters and sympathizers, the unity talks pro- 
duced very limited results. The fundamental issues which had produced 
the split in 1964 now combined with mutual suspicion and uneven party 
development to prevent unity in 1978. 

The cpi and cpm differed fundamentally over their respective 
definitions of which parties were democratic and the appropriate coali- 
tions, strategies, and tactics to pursue in light of changed political circum- 
stances. Despite repudiation of its support of the emergency, the CPI was 
not prepared to change its overall assessment of the Congress. The Con- 
gress, it was argued, continued to contain left and democratic forces which 
could serve as allies and could be won over to help create a left and 
democratic alternative.°> For this reason, continued cooperation between 
the Congress and the cP! in the Kerala united front government was essen- 
ual. The chief enemy at this particular stage, according to the CPI, was the 
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newly elected Janata government, which represented parties of right reac- 
tion in league with imperialism. The Janata was incapable of playing a 
democratic role, and the unity of the left must be designed to prevent the 
Janata from consolidating its control and ultimately bringing an end to 
Janata rule. Left unity would be brought about, therefore, only if the cPM 
repudiated its negative and opportunistic line of supporting the Janata 
party and agreed to join a mass struggle to end its rule. 

The cpM, on the other hand, saw the CPI as unregenerate and harbor- 
ing a desire to continue to cooperate with the bourgeois-landlord Congress 
led by Indira Gandhi.*©° The cp1’s repudiation of the emergency was seen as 
half-hearted and its entire policy was symbolized by the party’s continued 
support of the Kerala united front government. The cPM saw the authori- 
tarian character of Indira Gandhi and the Congress as the principal enemy 
and insisted on building left unity to prevent a return of authoritarianism. 
Despite its class character and its many failures, the CPM saw the Janata as 
a major positive anti-authoritarian force which had played a historic role in 
restoring democracy to India following twenty months of emergency rule. 
Left and democratic unity must be based on support of the Janata govern- 
ment as an essential element in the struggle for democracy and against 
authoritarianism. It was necessary therefore for the CPI to end all coopera- 
tion with the Congress, including its continued support for the Kerala 
united front government. In short, the CPM saw left and democratic unity 
as support for the Janata against the Congress while the CPI saw left and 
democratic unity in terms of a unified struggle against the Janata and 
forces of right reaction. 

Although the assessment and coalition strategies toward the dominant 
bourgeois parties represented the major stumbling bloc to unity, a variety 
of other divisive issues which had led to the 1964 split also persisted. The 
CPI resented the alleged anti-Soviet, pro-Chinese positions of the CPM in 
international affairs and its failure to endorse Soviet positions on key global 
foreign policy issues. In addition the cPI remained committed to its national 
strategy of a revolution from above designed to create a national demo- 
cratic front dominated by the cpl. In contrast, the CPM claimed it was 
committed to an independent strategy which opposed any interference by 
either the U.S.S.R. or China in domestic affairs and a policy of equidis- 
tance which rejected any leading center in the international communist 
movement. Domestically, the CPM remained committed to strong states, 
decentralized federalism, and a revolution from below designed to bring 
about a people’s democracy.~” 

Given these totally different assessments of strategy and tactics, the 
CPI-CPM unity talks of April 1978 were able to produce agreement only on 
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a limited program of unity in action on specific antipeople policies of the 
Janata government and not on a mass struggle against Janata rule. The 
ideological differences of the past now became complicated by demands 
that each party not only acknowledge its past mistakes but openly repudi- 
ate them through a process of self criticism. Thus, despite widespread 
pressures for the unity of the left, the cPI and CPM continued their polem- 
ics in their respective party journals and public statements. 

Despite their continued ideological differences, however, a series of 
domestic and foreign policy events during the period from April 1978 to 
the elections of January 1980 helped to gradually narrow the gap between 
the two parties. The disintegration of the Janata government and its col- 
lapse in the summer of 1979 eliminated a major source of conflict. The two 
parties also developed a series of similar views on Chinese intervention in 
Vietnam, Vietnamese intervention in Cambodia, and Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan.°® As a result the ideological gap between the two parties 
began to narrow and, except in a few local instances, the CPI and CPM 
fought the 1980 election together for the first time since 1964. In the wake 
of Indira Gandhi’s surprising comeback victory, the unity of the left and 
disintegration of the Janata enabled the communists to emerge from the 
elections as the only coherent opposition. The communists succeeded in 
restoring some of their previous losses as the total communist vote increased 
from 7.1 percent in the Janata debacle of 1977 to 8.63 percent in 1980. As 
a result the strength of the communist legislative contingent was almost 
restored to pre-emergency levels as its total number of seats increased from 
twenty-nine in 1977 to forty-six in 1980. The relative success of the two 
communist parties, however, was quite marked. The CPM gained substan- 
tial popularity among the liberal intelligentsia because of its nationalist, 
anti-authoritarian, and federalist stance and established itself as the domi- 
nant force on the left. The party increased its vote from 4.3 percent to 6.03 
percent and the size of its parliamentary group from twenty-two to thirty- 
six seats. In addition the party regained control of the government of 
Kerala for the first time in eleven years. The CPI, in contrast, suffered a 
second major defeat. Its total vote dropped to its lowest point in history 
from 2.8 percent to 2.6 percent, but its parliamentary group increased 
marginally from seven to eleven seats despite the fact that the party con- 
tested forty-one fewer seats than in 1977.>” 

The unexpected victory of Indira Gandhi, however, reawakened old 
divisions and suspicions within the communist movement. The CPM saw 
the victory of Indira as a threat to its tenuous hold over coalition govern- 
ments in West Bengal, Tripura, and Kerala and prepared to defend its 
electoral Yennans. The CPI, on the other hand, was confronted by a resur- 
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gence of Dangeism and demands for a restoration of the cpiI-Congress 
alliance. Although Dange had resigned from the chairmanship of the CPI 
in early 1977 on the grounds of ill health, his moves were clearly tactical. 
Dange had repeatedly resisted any CPI repudiation of its pro-Congress line 
and its support for the emergency. He considered support for the emer- 
gency essential to prevent the danger of a reactionary destabilization 
launched by the forces of right reaction. The excesses committed during 
the emergency, he argued, were not due to Mrs. Gandhi but to the exis- 
tence of an alternate power center focusing on Sanjay Gandhi, Indira 
Gandhi’s son, and several ministers backed by United States imperialism. 
The communist movement in India, he insisted, was simply too weak to go 
it alone, and as for the cpM, they had no meaningful understanding of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Despite the defeat of the Dange line at Bhatinda, Dange bided his 
time by withdrawing from the party leadership. As Mrs. Gandhi began to 
stage a comeback, he openly challenged the Bhatinda line and called for a 
policy of coalition with the Indira Congress in the 1980 elections. When 
the cpI leadership refused, Dange and his supporters worked openly and 
covertly on behalf of Congress candidates.°' Shortly after Indira Gandhi’s 
electoral victory, Roza Deshpande, Dange’s daughter, quit the CPI and 
formed a fourth communist party called the All India Communist party.° 

The restoration of Congress dominance and the split in the CPI resulted 
in a de facto return to the communist strategy and tactics of the 1950s. The 
close relationship between Indira Gandhi and the U.S.S.R. enabled Mrs. 
Gandhi to secure the support of the communists for her progressive foreign 
policy. Her domestic policies, however, were characterized as reactionary 
and the two communist parties joined a group of splinter leftist parties to 
form a small sixty-seat leftist bloc in the Indian parliament. At the same 
time, however, the two communist parties continued to reflect divergent 
attitudes toward the Congress and Indira. The cPM saw Indira Gandhi as a 
threat to its base areas of Kerala, West Bengal, and Tripura, while the CPI 
still harbored forces sympathetic to a restoration of the cp1-Congress alli- 
ance. The death of Sanjay Gandhi in an airplane accident in the summer of 
1980 removed a major barrier to cpI-Congress cooperation and the party 
faced increased pressure from its rank and file to patch up with Indira.® 

The future of the strategy of left and democratic unity, therefore, 
remained uncertain and tenuous. The new line enunciated by both major 
communist parties in 1978 represented the beginning of a complex process 
of trying to reconcile a classic Marxist split between two divergent 
approaches to revolution in the context of a highly segmented and pluralist 
social and political environment. Although the two parties developed an 
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increasing convergence of understanding on a variety of domestic and 
foreign policies, the fundamental ideological conflict between a strategy of 
revolution from above based on a national democratic front versus a revolu- 
tion from below based on people’s democracy persisted. Given this deep- 
seated cleavage, complete unity within the communist movement remained 
highly unlikely. 

While the basic difference over strategy and tactics between India’s 
two major communist parties made merger remote, the 1980s witnessed a 
period of increased cooperation and convergence in the name of left and 
democratic unity. The cri was invited to join the CcpM-dominated govern- 
ment of West Bengal in September 1981 and cooperation between the two 
parties reached its highest level since the 1964 split. The new relationship 
was greatly facilitated when the CPM appeared to abandon its long-standing 
policy of equidistance in its attitude toward China and the Soviet Union. 
The cpm began to increasingly tilt toward the U.S.S.R. on a whole array of 
foreign policy issues. 

The movement toward left and democratic unity received a major 
boost when it was reaffirmed by the CPM’s eleventh congress at Vijayawada, 
Andhra Pradesh, in January 1982 and the twelfth congress of the CPI at 
Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh, in March 1982. Leaders of the CPI even went as 
far as to talk about a complete merger of the two parties. However, all 
suggestions for merger were quickly rejected by the CPM. Despite the 
movement toward convergence, a variety of issues made merger difficult. 
First, the two parties had become increasingly unequal in size, support 
base, and power. Following the split it was the CPM which had emerged as 
India’s premier communist party and therefore claimed the mantle of legit- 
imacy. Its popular vote was double that of the cP1, it held a larger block of 
seats in the Lok Sabha, and it dominated left-front coalitions in its base 
areas. In addition, its front organizations claimed a size twice as large as 
those dominated by the cptI. Its chief weakness, however, was its inability 
to develop a base outside its regional strongholds. The cri, on the other 
hand, had a much broader national base. These differences created ten- 
sions between the regional outlook of the CPM and the more national 
outlook of the cpl and made agreement on coalition strategies very 
difficult. 

A second major difference was even more fundamental. The cpM still 
saw the Indian state and government as a bourgeois landlord state requir- 
ing a coalition of all democratic, antifeudal and anticapitalist forces. The 
CPI, in contrast, argued that India was controlled by a national bourgeoisie 
requiring a coalition of progressive forces in a national democratic front. 
This basic difference created disputes over which of the bourgeois parties 
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were suitable coalition partners and which party was to lead the coalition. 

A third issue that divided the cPI and the cpM focused on the funda- 
mental cause for the 1964 split itself. Each of the parties had become 
dominated by a gerontocracy whose members were in their seventies and 
eighties. They had all been comrades together and had all been involved in 
the disputes leading up to the split. Old hostilities, widespread suspicions, 
and lingering doubts persisted. True cooperation could occur only if past 
errors were acknowledged and repudiated. Confession of error was not 
enough; past policies must also be disavowed. This clearly could not hap- 
pen since the cP! still contained elements that wanted to restore coopera- 
tion with the Indira Congress and the cpM still harbored a strong pro- 
China lobby. Thus past and present intermingled as the old-guard leadership 
of each party blamed the other for the original split. 

The assassination of Indira Gandhi on October 31, 1984, the succes- 
sion of Rajiv Gandhi, her son, to the prime ministership and the sweeping 
victory of the Congress party at the polls in December 1984 threw the 
communist movement into turmoil. The strategy of left and democratic 
unity was in a shambles as both communist parties were swept aside in the 
Rajiv landslide. The size of the communist bloc in the Lok Sabha dropped 
40 percent, from forty-eight seats to twenty-eight seats, while their popular 
vote remained stagnant at 8.67 percent. 

The election defeat touched off an unprecedented attack against the 
leadership of both parties at their quadrennial party conferences. The CPM 
held its twelfth party congress in Calcutta in December 1985. The thir- 
teenth party congress of the CPI was held at Patna in March 1986. A small 
group of young ideologically centrist CPM members from West Bengal 
demanded the building of a stronger regional base in West Bengal, less 
cooperation with the cpl, and a return to equidistance in relations with 
China and the Soviet Union. Within the cri, Rajiv’s victory fueled a desire 
for a return to cooperation with the Congress.°” 

At the state level the CPM experienced yet another split in July 1986, 
when a group of CPM rebels in the state of Kerala was expelled and formed 
yet another Communist party called the Communist Marxist party. The 
rebels differed with the cpm central leadership over the application of the 
concept of left and democratic unity. They insisted on an alliance with the 
Kerala Muslim League as part of the party’s left and anti-authoritarian 
front. The central leadership disagreed and accused the rebels of succumb- 
ing to communal politics and parliamentary infatuation which threatened 
Indian unity.° 

As in the past the cpm and cri had a difficult time coping with the 
dominant Congress party. On the one hand, both parties found Rajiv’s 
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foreign policy to be progressive because of its pro-Soviet tilt and non- 
aligned rhetoric. On the other hand, they found his domestic policies to be 
a disaster. Rajiv was accused of denigrating the public sector, allowing 
domestic monopolies and foreign multinationals to expand, and undermin- 
ing national self-reliance.” 

At the same time, however, the cp1 found the CPM’s criticism of 
Rajiv’s economic policies to be hypocritical. At the very time that the CPM 
was criticizing Rajiv’s economic policies, the party was encouraging greater 
multinational and monopoly investment in West Bengal.’° Thus parochial 
and sectarian attitudes continued to divide India’s communists as they 
attempted to implement their recent line of left and democratic unity. 

Although the electoral defeats of 1984 and the rise of Rajiv Gandhi 
accentuated tensions among India’s competing communists, Rajiv’s 
triumph, like Indira Gandhi’s in 1971 and the Janata in 1977, proved to be 
short lived. Within two years of his election as prime minister and leader of 
the Congress party, Rajiv’s support began to erode. The cumulative effects 
of his leadership style, a series of corruption scandals, and failed perfor- 
mance called into question his competence, credibility, and moral author- 
ity. These problems were compounded by a series of electoral defeats in 
several Indian states. Among the most stunning defeats for Rajiv were the 
victories of cPM-led left front coalitions in the states of West Bengal and 
Kerala in March 1986. The cpM-dominated left front government which 
had ruled West Bengal for ten years was returned to power with a massive 
two-thirds majority. At the same time, in the state of Kerala a cPM-led left 
front defeated a Congress-led coalition and eliminated the last Congress 
toehold in the South. Since Rajiv had campaigned vigorously in both 
states, the defeats were seen as a reflection of his declining popularity and 
galvanized greater cooperation among India’s diverse opposition parties.’! 

Although the communists came to Rajiv’s rescue by blocking the 
reelection of Zail Singh as president of India, they have since decided to 
join an emerging anti-Rajiv opposition coalition.’? Despite strong Soviet 
support for Rajiv, the communist movement has decided to form a broad 
united front designed to oust Rajiv and the Congress. Fearful of repeating 
their error in 1977 when they failed to cash in on the Janata revolution, the 
communists have decided to lend their full support to the anti-Rajiv move- 
ment. The ultimate survival and success of this movement is yet to be 
tested, but in the past India’s communists have prospered most when they 
have employed a united front approach. 
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Communist Coalition Strategies in India 


Despite over sixty years of devoted effort, the fact is that uneven 
patterns of social and party development, the structural features of the 
political system, and the diversities and rigidities of Indian communism 
have combined to make the movement weak, divided, and primarily a 
regional rather than a national force. Communism has emerged as a force 
in India only under limited and ideal conditions as in Kerala, West Bengal, 
and Tripura. There is little likelihood of a major breakout from these 
strategic zones at the opposite ends of the subcontinent in the near future 
that would transform these electoral Yennans into a national political force. 
Despite forty years of electoral politics, a combination of cultural and 
political factors have prevented the Communist movement from securing 
even Io percent of the national vote and they remain an electoral minority 
even in some of their regional strongholds. This electoral weakness and 
limited geographic spread have made coalition strategies and tactics critical 
to communist success and survival. Unless and until the communists are 
able to penetrate the vast Hindi belt and achieve a national threshold of 25 
to 30 percent of the vote like communists in Italy, the movement’s impact 
will be limited and dependent upon successful coalition politics. 

The limited impact of the communist movement in India compared to 
other parts of Asia such as China, Vietnam, and North Korea has touched 
off a major debate among Indian leftists.’* Critics attribute the lack of 
progress to poor leadership and the inflexible and unimaginative applica- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist principles to the complex Indian scene. Leftist 
critics have charged Indian communist leaders with failing to take into 
account the significant changes in economic and political development in 
India since independence. The development of political democracy, they 
argue, has created conditions in India which are more like those that 
existed in Western Europe in the early twentieth century than the more 
backward and primitive conditions in Russia or China at the time of the 
revolution. In view of India’s higher stage of development, communist 
leaders must cease trying to apply their orthodox and rigid Leninist style 
of communism to the India scene. This rigid orthodoxy, for example, is 
reflected in the fact that the CPM has yet to even criticize Stalinism. If 
communism is to be successful in India, it must look to the more flexible 
variations of Eurocommunism which are being developed by European 
communists and not to the rigid Marxism-Leninism of the past. 

Indian communist leaders dismiss these alleged subjective judgments 
of their critics, totally reject Eurocommunism as a pernicious, reformist, 
and divisionist ideology, and attribute their limited but significant success 
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to unfavorable objective conditions.’* The problems facing the communist 
movement, they argue, have little to do with the quality of leadership but 
must be understood in terms of objective conditions. Unlike China, India 
was controlled by a single imperialist power which succeeded in building a 
strong centralized state. The centralized character of the British raj led to 
the development of a centralized ruling class which was able to bring 
together all sections of society under the organizational and ideological 
influence of the Indian National Congress. The communist movement has 
had a difficult time breaking the monopoly control of the Congress and its 
influence over the masses. Despite mistakes in strategy and tactics, the 
communist movement has proven to be successful in India. It has per- 
formed a revolutionary role, has survived as an independent entity, and has 
established significant pockets of strength under difficult objective 
conditions. 

The future progress of Indian communism, argue both CPI and CPM 
leaders, can only be made by the faithful application of traditional Marxist- 
Leninist principles to Indian conditions and not through revisionist doc- 
trines like Eurocommunism. “‘Euro-Communism,’ according to Mohit 
Sen, chief idealogue of the pro-Soviet CPI, ‘‘needs not only to be rejected 
but criticized and relentlessly combatted. All efforts have to be made to see 
that it does not become the Maoism of advanced capitalist countries and 
repeat the damage and disaster of that pernicious ideology’’”> E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad of the CPM is equally adamant toward the reformist doc- 
trines of Eurocommunism. “The doctrines of proletarian dictatorship, 
proletarian internationalism, [and] hegemony of the working class in the 
democratic struggle,’ he declared, “‘are the logical culmination of the 
doctrine of class struggle and the reality of imperialism’s ferocious attacks. 
That is why CPI(M) adheres to these basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism 
and do not propose to abandon them.”’° 

Despite its concentration on the ideological superstructure and its 
stress on the need for appropriate objective conditions, the Indian commu- 
nist movement is faced by a variety of internal problems which have played 
a major role in limiting its success. Poor leadership, a limited social base, 
factionalism, and parochialism have combined to weaken and fragment the 
movement. Indian communism is still under the direction of middle class 
urban intellectuals and has developed very few mass leaders. Most commu- 
nist leaders in India are still founder members of the original CPI, are aging 
rapidly, and have built their entire life around being party functionaries. 
They are totally preoccupied with the intricacies of Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy, which they tend to apply in a form that borders on scholasticism. As a 
result internal conflicts take on a highly personal and factionalized form 
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which is reinforced by the highly factionalized social environment. Changes 
in line are usually accompanied by changes in leadership and deviant lines 
become identified with individuals. The cpi-Congress alliance, for exam- 
ple, has become identified as Dangeism, and S. A. Dange resigned as 
general secretary of the party when the line was changed. Thus internal 
disputes are quickly translated into ideological conflicts and differences of 
interpretation are immediately labeled reformism, sectarianism, deviation- 
ism, or revisionism. This tendency has been especially prevalent on the left 
fringe of the movement among Naxalites. For example, Naxalite factions 
are labeled the pro-Charu Mazumdar CPI(ML), the Satyanarayan Singh, or 
SNS-led CPI(ML), the anti-Lin Piao faction, or the pro-Lin Piao faction.’” 
In short, Indian communism has yet to produce a national charismatic 
figure like Lenin, Mao, or Ho Chi Minh capable of transcending local 
parochialism, uniting regional leaders, appealing to the masses, and cre- 
atively applying Marxist ideology to Indian conditions. 

In the absence of an all-India charismatic leader, Indian communist 
leadership has been far from free of personality clashes, and its regional 
leaders tend to be highly parochial. Both leaders and followers, moreover, 
continue to be drawn from a limited social base. As a result communism in 
India suffers from powerful federalist tendencies in which the central party 
organization is weak and the state, district, and mass front organizations 
are strong and independent of central control. A 1978 organizational report 
of the cpM, for example, accused state leaders of ignoring their Politbureau 
duties in favor of provincial party affairs. Provincial party organizations, in 
turn, were criticized for failing to file appropriate reports with the center, 
making decisions without consulting the central leadership, and persis- 
tently deviating from national policy in the name of special local condi- 
tions. Within state parties, the report continued, party cadres function 
independently of state leaders and were developing a pattern of cadre 
bossism centered on control of the local party secretariat. This pattern of 
bossism affected the party’s ability to recruit and hold new members.’® As 
a result the party was faced by a stagnation of membership and an inability 
to bring about a material change in its basic middle class composition.”” 

The combination of unfavorable objective conditions of the Indian 
environment and problems of internal cohesion, therefore, have weakened 
and fragmented the communist government in India. This weakness in 
turn enhances the need for an effective coalition strategy. Because of the 
special needs of communist ideology, however, the development of coali- 
tion strategy and tactics becomes a double-edged sword. They are essential 
to success and yet divisive because of their ideological content. In general 
the communist movement in India has prospered most during periods of 
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united front. It was during the united front period of 1935 to 1939 that the 
communists were able to establish an effective base in India and enabled 
the party to identify with nationalist aspirations. The era of constitutional- 
ism of the 1950s was also highly successful and witnessed the gradual and 
steady growth of communist support. Even Dangeism might have proven 
to be more successful had it been pursued in a more flexible way, especially 
during the period of the emergency from 1975 to 1977. 

In contrast, periods of independent action and revolutionary upheaval 
have isolated the party and have created the risk of a nationalist backlash. 
The leftist strategies of 1928 to 1935, the war years of 1939 to 1945, and 
the periods of revolutionary upheavals 1947 to 1951 proved to be disastrous 
to the communist movement. These strategies isolated the communists 
from the nationalist mainstream and created an antinationalist stigma which 
sul persists. Nationalist passions have become periodically inflamed due 
to events in the region and have been directed against the communists. 
These continued nationalist suspicions of the Communists were demon- 
strated by Indira Gandhi’s December 1976 attack against her CPI allies and 
the anti-China hysteria of 1962 and 1971 which affected the CPM and the 
Naxalites. The same nationalist backlash would sweep the subcontinent if 
the Afghanistan crisis or some other regional crisis were to enable U.S.S.R. 
or China to penetrate the subcontinent. Coalition strategies have the result 
of making the Communists less vulnerable to such nationalist upheavals. 

Coalition strategies also become essential because of the fluid and 
fragmented character of the party system, the single-member district elec- 
toral system, and the monopoly of power wielded by a single party or 
coalition like the Janata. Since the Indian party system is still in the 
development stage, opportunistic coalitions do not create the same credi- 
bility gap as they would among parties in developed political systems like 
Western Europe. Since all Indian parties resort to opportunistic coalition 
building, the communists have not been singled out for engaging in some 
form of unprincipled behavior. Coalition behavior is essential in the exist- 
ing political environment. 

Pending the outbreak of a major war on the Indian subcontinent, the 
unlikely collapse of the state structure, major transformation of the rural 
sector, or the emergence of a mass charismatic leader and the development 
of an effective indigenous strategy, the communist movement in India will 
remain a small but strategically placed force dependent upon effective 
coalition strategies and tactics for success and survival. Yet this very depen- 
dence on coalitions will continue to create internal problems for the move- 
ment. The need to justify coalitions in terms of a complex ideological 
context generates factional disputes and fragmentation. In addition there 
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remains the persistent threat from the leftist Naxalite fringe which insists 
on an end to coalitions and parliamentary tactics and a resort to armed 
struggle. These radical movements siphon off idealistic youth and those 
seeking instant change and thus weaken the communist movement. They 
cannot, however, as has been proven constantly over the past decades, 
successfully conduct armed struggle against the raj. 
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Coalition Strategies and Tactics of 
Marxist Parties in Africa 
David E. Albright 


The ranks of Marxist parties in Africa have increased dramatically 
since the 1950s. By the late 1980s, the total of such parties had reached at 
least forty-nine. This figure included only those parties currently in being; 
it did not cover parties that had formed and then disappeared over the 
course of the years. Moreover, it may have overlooked some obscure under- 
ground groups. 

Although the outlooks and policies of these Marxist parties vary widely, 
all of them have defined and continue to define coalition strategies and 
tactics in pursuing their political ends. No less important, there are simi- 
larities as well as differences in these strategies and tactics. The similarities 
derive in part from shared intellectual premises, but they also reflect com- 
mon features of the situations to which the parties seek to respond. Some 
of the similarities, however, apply only to a limited number of parties, 
while others are more or less universal in character. This state of affairs 
renders highly complex the similarities and differences among the coalition 
strategies and tactics of the parties. 

In light of the large number of African Marxist parties and the com- 
plex similarities and differences in their coalition strategies and tactics, 
presenting a coherent analysis of these phenomena is no mean task. It 
requires, above all, some preliminary ordering of the discussion. One 
viable approach involves grouping parties on the basis of like attributes of 
key relevance to their coalition strategies and tactics. That is what will be 
used here. Specifically, the chapter will examine those parties together that 
have the same formal legal status and that function in the same general part 
of Africa. 

The analysis will begin, then, with a delineation of the parties to be 
considered and a categorization of them on the basis of their legal status 
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and the broad area of Africa in which they exist. Examination of their 
coalition strategies and tactics will proceed within the framework of the 
categories developed. The chapter will conclude with an assessment of the 
prospects for continuity in the years ahead in the coalition strategies and 
tactics detailed. 


The Marxist Parties of Africa 


It is crucial to recognize at the outset that far more parties in Africa 
express an intention to “build socialism” in their countries than qualify as 
““Marxist”’ within the understanding of the term that informs this volume. 
There still exist on the continent parties that aspire to fashion some form of 
distinctively “African” socialism, although their ranks have thinned greatly 
in recent years. Other parties accept more universal conceptions of 
“socialism” but shy away from the essentials of Marxist teachings. 

Of all the parties that as of the late 1980s claimed a desire to ‘construct 
socialism,’ ten enjoyed the U.S.S.R’s blessing as communist parties;’ 
thus, they clearly qualify as Marxist. They are the Party of Progress and 
Socialism (PPS) in Morocco, the Socialist Vanguard party (PAGS) in Alge- 
ria, the Tunisian Communist party, the Egyptian Communist party, the 
Sudan Communist party, the Party of Independence and Labor (PIT) in 
Senegal, the Socialist Working People’s party (SwPP) in Nigeria, the Lesotho 
Communist party, the South African Communist party, and the Réunion 
Communist party. 

Another thirty-nine parties professed to be Marxist-Leninist or Marx- 
ist at least in aspiration, and even though they did not have Moscow’s 
imprimatur as communist parties, they deserve consideration.” This group 
consists of the Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola— Workers’ 
Party (MPLA-PT); the Movement for the Liberation of Sae Tomé and Principe 
(MLSTP); the Congolese Labor party (PCT) in the People’s Republic of the 
Congo; the Benin People’s Revolutionary party (PRPB); the Patriotic League 
for Development (LIPAD), the Union for Communist Struggle (ULC), the 
Reconstructed Union for Communist Struggle (ULCR), the Voltaic Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party (PCRV), the Burkinabe Communist Group (GCB), 
and the Burkinabe Communist Union (UCB) in Burkina Faso; the African 
Party for the Independence of Cape Verde (PaIcv); the African Party for 
the Independence of Guinea and Cape Verde (PAIGC) in Guinea-Bissau; the 
African Independence party (PAI), the Revolutionary Movement for the 
New Democracy (MRDN-AJ), the Democratic League— Labor Movement 
(LD-MPT), the Senegalese People’s party (PPS), the Communist League of 
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Workers (Ler), the Socialist Organization of Workers (OsT), the Union for 
People’s Democracy (UDP), and the African Party for the Independence of 
the People (PAIP) in Senegal; the Socialist Union of Popular Forces (USFP) 
and the Organization for Democratic and Popular Action (OAD) in Morocco; 
the Armed Communist Organization (AC), the Revolutionary Current, the 
Revolutionary Progressive party (RPP), the Popular Movement, the Egyp- 
tian Communist party—January 8 (EcP-January 8), the Revolutionary 
Communist League (RCL), the Egyptian Communist Party —Congress Fac- 
tion (ECP-CF), and the Egyptian Workers’ Communist party (EWCP) in 
Egypt; the Workers’ Party of Ethiopia (WPE); the Somali Revolutionary 
Socialist party (SRSP) in Somalia; the Front for the Liberation of Mozam- 
bique (Frelimo); the Congress Party for Malagasy Independence (AKFM) 
and the Movement for Proletarian Power (MFM) in Madagascar; the Move- 
ment for the Independence of Réunion (MIR); the Mauritian Militant Move- 
ment (MMM) and Mauritian Social Progressive Militant Movement (MMMSP) 
in Mauritius; and the Zimbabwe African National Union— Patriotic Front 
(ZANU-PF). 

No other African body bases itself sufficiently on Marxist or Marxist- 
Leninist ideas to fit the definition of a Marxist party. Some “liberation 
movements”’ operating on the continent, to be sure, have significant Marx- 
ist elements in their ranks. Among these are the Eritrean People’s Libera- 
tion Front and Tigre People’s Liberation Front in Ethiopia, the Sudanese 
People’s Liberation Movement in Sudan, the South-West African People’s 
Organization in Namibia, and the African National Congress in South 
Africa. Yet these organizations thus far remain diverse in composition, lack 
many structural attributes of a party, and offer only vague indications of 
the programs they will try to implement if they gain power. Therefore, 
such “‘movements”’ will be omitted from the discussion here. 

Of the parties that this chapter will treat, nineteen are officially pro- 
scribed in their respective states. This group includes the PAGs in Algeria; 
all of the nine parties in Egypt; all of the six parties in Burkina Faso; the 
SWPP in Nigeria; the Lesotho Communist party; and the South African 
Communist party. Authorities in Lesotho did “partially lift” the ban on 
the communist party there in late 1984 to allow it to contest elections 
subsequently scheduled for September 1985. But it and the other opposi- 
tion parties ultimately refused to participate in the August 1985 nomina- 
tion process for the elections, for Prime Minister Leabua Jonathan had 
rigged the process in favor of his ruling Basoto National party. Then in 
January 1986 the Lesotho military overthrew Jonathan and outlawed all 
party activity in the country.? 

Twenty of the rest of the parties function legally within their individ- 
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ual states but have either no role or only a minor role in their governments. 
They are the PPS, USFP, and OADP in Morocco; the Sudan Communist 
party; the Tunisian Communist party; the nine parties in Senegal; the 
Réunion Communist party and MIR in Réunion; the MMM and MMMSspP in 
Mauritius; and the AKFM and MFM in Madagascar. 

The last ten parties are ruling parties. This category consists of the 
MPLA-PT in Angola, the MLSTP in Sao Tomé and Principe, the PcT in the 
People’s Republic of the Congo, the PRPB in Benin, the PAICV in Cape 
Verde, the PAIGC in Guinea-Bissau, the WPE in Ethiopia, the SRSP in 
Somalia, the Frelimo in Mozambique, and the ZANU-PF in Zimbabwe. All 
have a monopoly of power in their countries. 

Ten of the banned parties and four of the legal, nonruling parties 
clearly qualify as North African. This list includes the PaGs in Algeria; all 
nine parties in Egypt; the PPS, USFP, and OADP in Morocco; and the 
Tunisian Communist party. Although the now legal Sudan Communist 
party operates in a milieu with substantial features characteristic of sub- 
Saharan Africa, the setting has more in common with North Africa than 
with sub-Saharan Africa. The remainder of the parties unquestionably 
belong in a sub-Saharan African group. 


Outlawed Parties in North Africa 


The paGs in Algeria and the nine Egyptian parties pursue coalition 
strategies and tactics influenced greatly by the illegal standing of the par- 
ties and by their North African heritage and environment. Official sup- 
pression, to begin with, imposes a need for a certain amount of secrecy 
about plans and activities. Too public a profile might bring on a wave of 
arrests and imprisonment of party members. Therefore, the coalition strat- 
egies and tactics of all these parties rely heavily upon clandestinity. In fact, 
the Egyptian parties aside from the Egyptian Communist party preserve 
such a high degree of secrecy about their outlooks and undertakings that 
major aspects of their coalition strategies and tactics remain obscure and 
not subject to analysis. 

Proscription also fans hostility toward the local government, and the 
level of a party’s hostility toward the local government has a strong impact 
on the party’s conception of its political enemies. In common with the rest 
of the Marxist parties of Africa, the parties in this grouping see themselves 
as confronting both external and domestic enemies, but they tend to dis- 
play much greater preoccupation with internal enemies, and specifically 
with ruling circles, than do parties that function freely in their relevant 
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political contexts. Often, indeed, the parties in this category view internal 
and external enemies as virtually indistinguishable. That is, they regard 
ruling circles as mere agents of “‘imperialism,’ the basic external foe. 

The peculiarities of the North African context strongly reinforce this 
focus on domestic enemies. North Africa lacks a solid tradition of democ- 
racy and tolerance of political opposition. Thus governments of the region 
have typically adopted measures to repress political challenges to them 
from any quarter, and the greater the threat that they have perceived, the 
harsher their steps to deal with it have tended to be. Marxist-Leninist 
parties have suffered some of the most severe treatment meted out to 
opposition organizations in the region. This sort of experience has helped 
to make them highly distrustful of their national governments. 

But the level of that distrust differs in accordance with the precise 
record of official repression in individual countries. The governments of 
Egypt and Algeria have sought to curb local Marxist-Leninist parties more 
energetically and more consistently over an extended period of time than 
have those elsewhere in the region.* 

An Egyptian communist party came into being in 1921, but rarely 
over the years since then has any communist organization in Egypt escaped 
proscription. Furthermore, there is a substantial tradition of outright per- 
secution of communist party members by Egyptian rulers. In the mid-1960s, 
it is true, Gamal Abdel Nasser did allow individual communists to join the 
governing Arab Socialist Union, but he insisted that they must not have 
ties with any formal communist party. Furthermore, Anwar al-Sadat, Nas- 
ser’s successor, adopted an essentially hostile attitude toward all local com- 
munists in the 1970s. 

An Algerian Communist party emerged in 1920 as an extension of the 
French Communist party and eventually became a separate entity in 1936; 
thereafter, it operated legally under the French colonial authorities until 
1955, shortly after the outbreak of the armed struggle for Algerian inde- 
pendence. When Algeria gained its sovereignty in 1962, the new govern- 
ment quickly outlawed the communist party, and it has remained sup- 
pressed ever since. Prior to the mid-1960s, Ahmed Ben Bella did permit 
communists to participate as individuals within the ruling National Liber- 
ation Front (FLN), but he forbade them to retain links with an organized 
communist party as a condition for such participation. Even this element 
of lenience with respect to local communists disappeared with Ben Bella’s 
overthrow in 1965. Thereafter, the government displayed sharp antago- 
nism toward all communists within the country. 

Such lengthy histories of repression at the hands of the ruling authori- 
ties of their countries have greatly enhanced the inclinations of the 
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Marxist-Leninist parties in these two countries to regard their govern- 
ments as key enemies. The precise place that the existing local government 
occupies on a party’s list of enemies, however, varies somewhat from case 
to case. Insofar as available evidence permits a judgment, all of the Egyp- 
tian parties seem to perceive the current local government (the Mubarak 
government) as their main enemy. For example, they seek the immediate 
ouster of that government.” The paGs in Algeria believes that the Benjedid 
regime there has made a “swing to the right” in comparison with the 
previous Boumedienne regime,” but in PaGs eyes the policies of the Benjedid 
government still remain sufficiently ‘“‘anti-imperialist’ externally and 
“progressive” domestically to render it secondary to “‘imperialism” as an 
enemy. During the 1980s, for instance, the PAGS has not championed the 
ouster of the government. Rather, it has advocated “unity of action” of a 
broad spectrum of “patriotic and progressive circles,’ including the FLN.’ 

Another aspect of the North African setting greatly affects the rank- 
ing that the parties under consideration here assign to specific external 
enemies— regardless of whether foreign enemies be primary or secondary 
in a general sense. The region is predominantly Arab in character. In line 
with this feature of the milieu, the parties have essentially Arab member- 
ships, and all take staunchly pro-Arab stances in their foreign policies. 
Consequently, they single out Israel and those “imperialist” forces that 
have close ties with it as special international enemies. First and foremost 
among such forces, in their eyes, is the United States. For example, the 
pronouncements of the parties constantly lump together condemnations of 
“U.S. imperialism” and “Zionism?” 

Outlaw status significantly colors a party’s perceptions of who consti- 
tute potential allies and what specific merits they have as allies. On the 
domestic front it causes a party to look toward cooperation with other 
opponents of the government or of particular government policies; more- 
over, the degree of opposition that groups and individuals manifest toward 
the government and/or its policies provides a means of gauging the extent 
of feasible cooperation with them. Thus all of the parties here confine their 
searches for internal allies to political elements disaffected in one way or 
another with the government and/or its programs. 

Some of the parties, to be sure, attach more weight to fashioning 
alliances on the domestic scene than do others. Although information is 
fairly sketchy, it would seem that the Egyptian Communist party is the 
only Egyptian party that sees the forging of such alliances as an undertak- 
ing of real consequence. Certainly, the rest of the Egyptian parties assume 
highly sectarian postures toward each other and toward the Egyptian Com- 
munist party. The Egyptian Communist party does eschew cooperation 
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with its straightforwardly Marxist competitors, but it shows interest in 
collaboration with other opposition elements in Egypt, particularly those 
of a leftist character. Members of the National Progressive Unionist party 
(NPUP), one of several officially recognized opposition parties, afford the 
main focus of this interest.” 

The paGs in Algeria values alliances with other internal political and 
social forces at least as much as the Egyptian Communist party does; 
however, the PAGs directs its attention toward possible allies of an alterna- 
tive kind. It concentrates on the radical elements in government-sanctioned 
bodies like the National Union of Algerian Youth and the General Union of 
Algerian Workers.'° 

Despite such differences in perceptions of the merits of forming alli- 
ances in the domestic political arena, all of the parties in this category have 
felt called upon to address one special feature of the North African setting 
in their calculations about internal alliances. Most inhabitants of North 
Africa are Muslims; furthermore, the influence of Islam and particularly of 
its fundamentalist interpreters on politics in the region has escalated sharply 
since the 1970s. Hence the parties have discerned a need to define an 
attitude about joint efforts with Muslims and political movements based 
on Islam. 

None of the parties concerned here appears to reject such undertak- 
ings out of hand. As Marxist-Leninist bodies, they do regard Islam as 
“backward” from an ideological standpoint—as a belief system that retards 
the development of revolutionary consciousness among the masses. Yet 
insofar as it is possible to determine, all seem to grant that at least in 
principle Islam and political elements championing it can be “progressive” 
under certain circumstances. Such conditions entail the existence of a 
common, mutually recognized enemy— whether internal or external. 

The actual relations of the parties in this category with the fundamen- 
talist Islamic elements on their local scenes, however, have varied in the 
1980s. To the extent that one can judge from available evidence, none of 
the Egyptian parties has collaborated actively with the Muslim Brother- 
hood in Egypt, but the Egyptian Communist party has hinted that it might 
move in this direction. After referring negatively to the “permanent con- 
tacts” of the Muslim Brothers with the government, a party communiqué 
issued in January 1984 went on to say that some of them do “declare for 
joint action” with the “‘progressive opposition’ and especially the National 
Progressive Unionist party.'! 

In Algeria, the PAGS has stayed aloof from the Islamic fundamentalists 
there. Despite the drift to the right that it discerns in official policies since 
the early 1980s, it still classifies the Benjedid government as “progressive,” 
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and it has presumably wanted to avoid association with any forces that 
might conceivably try to overturn that government and install one of a less 
“progressive” nature. Above all, it has had ample demonstration of the 
risks that ties with Islamic fundamentalist elements might involve for itself 
and its already limited scope of action, for the government cracked down 
hard on such elements in 1982—1983 and 1985.!7 

Banned status encourages a party to see international forces that it 
deems to be adversaries of its local government—especially the more 
powerful of these—as the most desirable of allies. Such forces constitute 
the likeliest sources of foreign support for a proscribed party, and the 
stronger the forces, the more effective any support from them will proba- 
bly prove to be. 

All of the parties concerned here except the Revolutionary Current 
and RCL in Egypt seem to identify the world communist movement in 
general, and the U.S.S.R. in particular, as the chief external foes of their 
local governments and hence the logical main allies for themselves in the 
international arena. Such a view appears to prevail even within those avow- 
edly Marxist-Leninist parties in Egypt to which Moscow does not accord 
formal recognition as communist bodies. '? 

As a Maoist group, Revolutionary Current presumably regards the 
world network of fellow Maoist parties as the primary outside antagonists 
of the Egyptian government and thus its own natural primary allies abroad, 
but little is known about what, if any, foreign ties the party maintains. It 
should be noted in this context, however, that the network of Maoist 
parties now lacks a patron of first-class importance because China in the 
1980s has discarded many of Mao Zedong’s teachings. 

The RCL, similarly, probably views other Trotskyist parties around the 
globe as the principal foreign opponents of the Egyptian government and 
hence the logical candidates for its own main external allies. Yet, just as in 
the case of Revolutionary Current, it is not clear to what extent, if any, the 
RCL actually has contacts with entities outside the country. 

In addition to generating standards by which the parties in this group- 
ing rank external enemies, the Arab character of North Africa helps to 
shape their choices of allies abroad. As noted previously, all of the parties 
are basically Arab in composition, and they adopt highly pro-Arab stances 
in their foreign policies. Therefore, they tend to look to like-minded exter- 
nal forces as allies. 

These forces, in the eyes of the parties at issue here, are diverse. At 
least the paGs of Algeria and the Egyptian Communist party view one 
another as fraternal Arab organizations, and they engage in substantial 
interaction within the framework of the world communist movement. All 
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of the parties under consideration apparently regard radical Arab govern- 
ments and opposition movements abroad as “‘progressive”’ and fitting col- 
laborators, even though they may have quite limited contact with these 
governments and movements.'* Most important, all of the parties except 
the Revolutionary Current in Egypt seem to perceive the U.S.S.R. and the 
other members of the Soviet bloc as the chief non-Arab defenders of the 
Arab cause in the international arena.'° Information at hand does not 
suffice to assess to which foreign entities the Revolutionary Current assigns 
this role. 

From the standpoint of the parties in this category, of course, the 
international forces that they single out as their external allies do not 
necessarily represent ideal allies, for these allies can and sometimes do 
adopt positions contrary to what the parties might prefer. The U.S.S.R. is 
the most notorious offender in this respect. Although Soviet leaders con- 
tinue to believe that communist parties will eventually come to power in 
states like Algeria and Egypt,'° they contend that the U.S.S.R. has its own 
interests to pursue in the interim, and they ofter engage in friendlier 
relations with current governments than the communist parties in these 
states would like. Indeed, the parties even occasionally feel pressure from 
Moscow to downplay their own opposition to their local governments. For 
instance, the U.S.S.R. in the 1960s prodded the predecessors of the PAGS 
in Algeria and the Egyptian Communist party to dissolve and to instruct 
their members to seek admission as individuals to ruling leftist parties in 
the two countries. '” 

During the 1980s, Soviet attitudes toward the governments of Algeria 
and Egypt have differed appreciably. The U.S.S.R. has had quite amicable 
relations with the Benjedid government in Algeria and carried on a wide 
range of contacts with it.'* Moscow has actively courted the Mubarak 
government in Egypt and has succeeded in restoring most of the ties that 
Sadat had severed in the last years before his assassination in 1981, but 
Soviet leaders have remained dissatisfied with the general coolness that 
authorities in Cairo have displayed toward the U.S.S.R.!” 


Proscribed Parties in Sub-Saharan Africa 


The six parties in Burkina Faso, the swrp in Nigeria, the Lesotho 
Communist party, and the South African Communist party follow coali- 
tion strategies and tactics that derive in large part from their lack of legal 
status and from their distinct features and experiences as sub-Saharan 
African entities. First of all, official outlawing of the parties in this group- 
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ing encourages them—1just as it does their counterparts in North Africa— 
to maintain a fair degree of secrecy about their thinking and undertakings. 
Hence their coalition strategies and tactics have a clandestine dimension 
to them. 

At the same time, the commitment of the parties to clandestinity is 
tempered by aspects of their sub-Saharan African heritage. Even though 
all have encountered repression on occasion, each has enjoyed significant 
periods as well in which it functioned without much harassment from its 
local government. 

The South African Communist party operated legally for several 
decades prior to its banning in 1950. During the 1930s and 1940s it even 
succeeded in winning some leadership positions in the black trade union 
movement and a small number of seats in South Africa’s legislative bodies. 
Among the latter were one in the national parliament, one in the provincial 
council of Cape Province, and a few in the city councils of Johannesburg 
and Cape Town.”° Thus the party had a long record of more or less open 
discussion of its views and approaches before it became proscribed. 

Apparently founded in 1961, the Lesotho Communist party was not 
formally outlawed until 1970. Furthermore, between late 1984 and early 
1986, as mentioned earlier, official restrictions on it were “‘partially lifted?’ 
Consequently the party’s leeway to carry on activities within Lesotho 
expanded substantially during this time.”! Since the military takeover of 
the country in January 1986 and the subsequent banning of all parties, of 
course, that leeway has contracted once again, although it has not entirely 
disappeared.” 

An antecedent of the swpP in Nigeria, the Socialist Workers’ and 
Farmers’ Party (SWFP), came into being in 1963 and functioned in the open 
until the military took over the Lagos government in 1966. During that 
period the swrP even set up a Patrice Lumumba Institute of Political 
Science in the country. After the swpp was formed in the mid-1970s, the 
ruling authorities permitted it to organize its forces to try to qualify to 
contest Nigeria’s 1979 and 1983 elections, but it failed to meet the criteria 
laid down by the national electoral laws to do so on both occasions. Some 
of its members, however, did gain key leadership posts within the officially 
authorized Nigerian Trade Union Congress, and they still retained these in 
the mid-1980s.7? 

The LIPAD, the ULCR, and the Pcrv in Burkina Faso were among the 
key backers of Captain Thomas Sankara’s initial government after he 
assumed power in August 1983, and several ministers in Sankara’s first 
cabinet came from the LIPAD and the UCLR. But those from the LIPAD— by 
far the most numerous and influential of the lot—lost their jobs in the fall 
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of 1984 after quarreling with the military members of the government. 
When Captain Blaise Compaore overthrew Sankara in October 1987, rep- 
resentatives from the UCB, the GCB, and the ULC acquired prominent roles 
in the new government.”* 

In addition, the governments of most of the states where these parties 
exist have rarely had sufficient strength to implement repressive policies 
with a great deal of efficiency. South Africa provides the major exception. 
Yet even there the flourishing of a multiparty system and (at least until the 
declaration of a nationwide state of emergency in June 1986) freedom of 
speech and press among the white-minority elements of the population 
has created conditions less inhibiting than a wholesale authoritarian envi- 
ronment might have. 

Such factors have made all of the parties here less inclined to conceal 
their outlooks and plans than the outlawed parties of North Africa have 
been. As a result their coalition strategies and tactics are reasonably sus- 
ceptible to examination. Only in the cases of the six Burkina Faso parties 
does significant cloudiness remain about any of the broad outlines of their 
strategies and tactics. 

As is true with respect to the banned parties of North Africa, illegal 
status makes the proscribed parties of sub-Saharan Africa attach greater 
weight to domestic enemies than do Marxist parties that operate on the 
continent without formal constraints. But two facets of the sub-Saharan 
African setting render most of them less hostile to their local governments 
and more discriminating in their choices of enemies than their North 
African equivalents are. 

First, Marxist parties have by and large come into being only fairly 
recently in sub-Saharan Africa. The region had produced just one such 
party by World War II—the Communist Party of South Africa, which was 
established in 1921. None of the other parties under consideration here 
took shape until well after the war. LIPAD’s precursor, the Upper Volta 
section of the African Party of Independence of French West Africa, emerged 
in 1957, but the other five Marxist parties in Burkina Faso (formerly 
Upper Volta) were not organized until the 1970s (the ULCR and the PCRV) 
and the 1980s (the ULC, the GcB, and the UcB). The Lesotho Communist 
party, as noted previously, was evidently founded in 1961. Nigeria’s SWPP 
regards itself as the lineal descendant of the Socialist Workers’ and Farm- 
ers’ party, which was established in 1963. 

Second, sub-Saharan Africa has a substantial record of instability of 
governments. Of the states in which the parties in this category function, 
Burkina Faso and Nigeria have experienced a large number of governmen- 
tal turnovers since independence—many of them the result of military 
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intervention in politics. Nigeria has even gone through a major civil war. 
Lesotho had not witnessed any changes in government until the military 
ousted Prime Minister Leabua Jonathan in January 1986, but Jonathan 
had found himself under constant challenge from opposition forces since 
1970, when he apparently lost the first postindependence elections yet 
refused to hand over power. Only the white-minority government of South 
Africa has shown an ability to maintain reasonably firm control over its 
domain across time, and even its success in quelling unrest by local non- 
whites has declined dramatically in the 1980s. 

Because most of the parties at issue here have been around such a 
relatively short time, they have not had a chance to be exposed to extended 
periods of harassment by their local governmental authorities. Further- 
more, while they were officially outlawed as of the late 1980s, they had 
enjoyed varying degrees of freedom from governmental persecution at spe- 
cific junctures in their brief histories as a result of overthrows and weaknesses 
of the governments of their countries. These factors have exerted striking 
influence on the thinking of individual parties about their enemies. 

All of the Burkina Faso parties seem to view their local government as 
a potential enemy, yet their judgments about how significant an enemy it is 
have appeared to fluctuate over time in line with shifts in the nature and 
policies of that government.”° If the parties have assessed the elements in 
power as “‘progressive” in foreign policy and especially in domestic affairs, 
they have treated external forces—namely, the “imperialist” states of the 
West—as their principal foes. Such was the case, for example, during the 
early months after Captain Thomas Sankara assumed power in 1983 and 
adopted a fairly radical line on both international and internal matters. If, 
on the other hand, the parties have determined the local ruling authorities 
to be “unprogressive” in character, they have fixed on it as their chief 
enemy. Normally, however, they have tended to see such forces as the 
“lackeys” of the “imperialists” and have not drawn sharp lines between 
external and domestic enemies. 

The swep of Nigeria and the Lesotho Communist party delineate 
their enemies similarly. During the period of civilian rule in Nigeria from 
1979 to 1983, the swrP acknowledged the Shagari government’s willing- 
ness to tolerate its existence as an “association,” and the swrp looked upon 
‘“Gmperialism” as the main threat to itself.7° With the banning of all parties 
by the new military authorities in early 1984, the SwpP reassessed its 
position and focused on the military government as its chief enemy, and its 
perspective did not change even after Major General Ibrahim Babangida 
replaced Major General Muhammadu Buhari as head of the government in 
August 1985.7” No doubt Babangida’s announcement in July 1987 that the 
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country’s military rulers would permit the establishment of only two par- 
ties to contest the elections planned to prepare for the return to civilian 
rule in 1922 reinforced the SwPP’s viewpoint. 

Prior to Prime Minister Jonathan’s launching of overtures to the com- 
munist states in the 1980s—the available evidence suggests —the Lesotho 
Communist party perceived his government as its primary enemy, but as 
ties between Maseru and the Soviet bloc increased, its attitude began to 
change.*® This shift apparently accelerated when Jonathan’s government 
adopted a less restrictive posture toward the party itself in late 1984. In any 
event, the party came to depict external forces, and notably ‘‘U.S. imperi- 
alism” and “South African racism,” as its principal foes.?”? With the mili- 
tary’s takeover of the country and its ensuing clampdown on party activity, 
however, the party’s outlook seems to have reverted to that of earlier years. *° 

The South African Communist party has obviously not felt the effects 
of either of these general features of the sub-Saharan African context. It 
marked its sixty-fifth anniversary in 1986, and it had confronted severe and 
unremitting repression by the South African government for more than 
half of those years. 

Therefore, the party’s views about enemies display much less flexibility 
than do those of other parties in this category. It has consistently deemed 
the Pretoria government to be its chief enemy.’! In the 1980s, to be sure, it 
has tended to regard ‘“‘U.S. imperialism” as a key backer of that govern- 
ment; nevertheless, its focus has remained on the white-minority govern- 
ment as its main foe. The growing difficulties that the authorities in Preto- 
ria have encountered since 1984 in trying to maintain their control over 
nonwhites has appeared to confirm the party’s commitment to that 
judgment.” 

Another feature of the sub-Saharan African milieu has a significant 
impact on how the parties in this grouping rank their external enemies, 
irrespective of whether they regard such enemies as primary or secondary. 
The inhabitants of the region are largely nonwhites, and all of the parties 
here reflect that demographic reality. In fact, only the South African Com- 
munist party has a significant body of white members.*? Like the non- 
whites of the region generally, the parties display great sensitivity to rela- 
tions between nonwhites and whites, and the persistence of white-minority 
rule in Namibia and South Africa incenses them. As a result they all 
employ attitudes toward the Pretoria government as a touchstone for order- 
ing their external enemies. In the 1980s they have identified the Reagan 
administration in Washington as that government’s prime international 
defender, so it is hardly surprising that “U.S. imperialism” has stood at the 
top of their lists of external enemies.** 
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Proscription encourages parties in sub-Saharan Africa, just as it does 
parties in North Africa, to regard as potential allies all domestic opponents 
of their local governments and/or of the policies of those governments. 
Moreover, the greater dissatisfaction with the governments that these groups 
and individuals manifest, the more attractive they tend to appear as allies. 

To be sure, the same regional peculiarities that render many of the 
outlawed parties of sub-Saharan Africa less hostile toward those in power 
in their countries than the banned parties of North Africa are toward 
authorities in their countries also have an impact in this context. That is, 
these peculiarities make the sub-Saharan African bodies more open-minded 
than are their North African counterparts about the possibility of cooper- 
ating with existing rulers. Indeed, as already noted, representatives of the 
LIPAD and ULCR in Burkina Faso even served in the cabinet of Captain 
Sankara for at least a time during his rule, and members of the GcB, the 
UcB, and the ULC became leaders and spokesmen of the Popular Front 
government of Captain Compaore after he displaced Sankara in 1987. 

Nevertheless, all of the illegal parties in sub-Saharan Africa have 
displayed a substantial wariness toward the governing forces of their states. 
Under these circumstances, the limited willingness that these parties have 
evinced to consider collaboration with such forces has a short-term, tactical 
—rather than strategic—thrust. 

Certainly, it is to opposition elements that the parties in this category 
have directed their attention when singling out desirable allies for the 
longer haul. Furthermore, such elements have been the objects of most of 
the wooing that parties concerned here have actually carried out—a not 
inconsiderable amount in all instances. 

But the precise targets of courtship have differed somewhat from case 
to case. All of the parties in Burkina Faso except the PCRV have apparently 
seen some merit in collaboration with other Marxist groups. Representa- 
tives of the LIPAD and the ULCR held portfolios in the cabinet of Captain 
Sankara for a while after he took over the government in August 1983, and 
the ucB, the GCB, and the ULC all assumed important functions in the 
regime of Sankara’s successor, Blaise Compaore. However, the LIPAD has 
channeled its major efforts into forging strong links with the country’s 
trade unions. The PCRV, for its part, has expended most of its energies on 
building ties not only with the local trade unions but also with the national 
student movement.*° 

In its earlier incarnation, the Socialist Workers’ and Farmers’ party, 
the swrP of Nigeria, tried unsuccessfully to bring about some form of 
cooperation with one of the key political actors on the internal scene in the 
mid-1960s—the United Progressive Grand Alliance. Yet the party has 
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always focused its attempts to create alliances primarily on the state’s trade 
unions. Here it has encountered a more favorable response than from 
straightforwardly political bodies.*° 

Although the Lesotho Communist party hoped, after the “partial 
lifting” of the ban on it in 1984, that it might become a junior partner of 
the ruling Basotho National party in a postelection government in 1985, 
Prime Minister Jonathan’s rigging of the election process dashed that 
hope; consequently, the communist party joined with other opposition 
parties in refusing to participate in the elections.*” More important, it 
apparently renewed its traditional emphasis on fashioning relations with 
trade unions.*® 

The sacp of South Africa has long endeavored to associate itself 
closely with the country’s nonwhite elements. Prior to the late 1940s, this 
effort concentrated on the African National Congress (ANC). In the 1950s, 
after both coloreds and Asians had lost the vote, the sacp—working 
through a legal front called the Congress of Democrats—collaborated with 
the ANC, the South African Indian Congress, the South African Colored 
Peoples’ Organization, and the South African Congress of Trade Unions in 
forming the Congress Alliance. But the ANC remained the main focal point 
of the sAcr’s undertakings with regard to mutual cooperation, and the ANC 
became even more significant in this respect after 1969, when it opened its 
membership to all races.*” 

As the complexity of politics among whites in South Africa has 
increased in the 1980s, the sAcP has also perceived value in alliance with 
non-Marxist whites there seeking the abolition of apartheid. To be sure, 
the party classifies such elements as “forces for change” and distinguishes 
them from “revolutionary forces’’ like the ANC. Nonetheless, it advocates 
expansion of dialogue with them.*” 

One aspect of the sub-Saharan African milieu greatly affects the cal- 
culations about allies of at least most of the parties in this grouping. All 
except the Lesotho Communist party function in multiethnic environ- 
ments, and all have had to define a posture on ethnicity and its political 
importance in evaluating possible allies. 

This issue has been most critical for the sacp of South Africa. Although 
the party has accepted members from all ethnic groups for many years, it 
originated among whites, and whites long dominated it. Even today they 
play a fairly major role in its key institutions.*’ In a state in which whites 
constitute only about 15 percent of the population, therefore, such a party 
has little chance of prospering unless it aligns itself with nonwhites and 
their organizations. This consideration has underlain the sAcP’s preoccu- 
pation with bodies like the ANC. 
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For the six parties of Burkina Faso and the swrep of Nigeria, the 
ethnicity problem has assumed a somewhat different form. Neither of the 
countries in which they operate contains large numbers of whites, but 
both—and especially Nigeria—have black populations composed of many 
ethnic groups. Moreover, politics in the two states still has a decidedly 
ethnic dimension.** Thus all seven parties—even though they, as ideologi- 
cal bodies, recruit members on the basis of intellectual commitment rather 
than ethnic background— often confront choices of allies that run along 
ethnic lines. 

The responses of the parties to this kind of challenge have tended to 
be tactical rather than strategic in nature. That is, the parties have sought 
to cooperate with specific groups whenever such cooperation seemed expe- 
dient, but they have tried to avoid firm identification with any particular 
group. This was the approach, for example, of the forerunner of the swPP 
of Nigeria in the mid-1960s when it proposed collaboration with the United 
Progressive Alliance—a political coalition of southerners that was domi- 
nated by the Ibos. 

In sub-Saharan Africa as in North Africa, outlaw status induces par- 
ties to view as desirable external allies those international forces that the 
parties deem to be essentially hostile to their own local governments 
—especially the more powerful of these forces. The Lesotho Communist 
party, the swpp of Nigeria, the sacp of South Africa, and the LIPAD of 
Burkina Faso see the U.S.S.R. and the other members of the Soviet bloc as 
the key entities that fit this bill. There is some variation, however, in the 
degree to which they engage in actual contacts with Moscow and its friends. 
The Lesotho Communist party, the SWPP, and the sAcP all belong to the 
international communist movement, and they maintain regular ties with 
the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the Soviet bloc through it. While the LIpaAD 
evinces a heavily pro-Soviet orientation, it is not clear that the party has 
any sort of regular links with either Moscow or its friends. The ULCR and 
the ULC of Burkina Faso look basically to China in the world arena, while 
the PCRV, the UCB, and the GcB of Burkina Faso consider themselves 
pro-Albanian. After Deng Xiaoping began to downplay the Maoist revolu- 
tionary model in the late 1970s, Albania proclaimed itself the fount of true 
Maoism, and the PCRV, the UCB, and the GcB identify themselves with 
Tirana for that reason.*? 

A distinctive feature of the environment of sub-Saharan Africa rein- 
forces the inclination of most of the parties in this category to treat the 
Soviet bloc and particularly the U.S.S.R. as their chief external allies. As 
pointed out previously, all of the parties, like nonwhites in the region 
generally, denounce the continuation of white-minority rule in Namibia 
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and South Africa, and they use attitudes toward the Pretoria government 
as a yardstick by which to determine the merits of their potential foreign 
allies. Among these forces, in the judgment of the parties, Moscow and its 
friends have proved to be the staunchest non-African proponents of major- 
ity rule throughout the continent and the harshest critics of the vestiges of 
racism there.** 

Like the banned pro-Soviet parties in North Africa, of course, the 
ones in sub-Saharan Africa have found the U.S.S.R. something less than a 
perfect ally. The U.S.S.R. has its own interests in the region, and it has not 
hesitated to follow them when they have not fully coincided with those of 
the parties concerned. For instance, Moscow has vigorously courted the 
government of Nigeria since the civil war of the late 1960s, regardless of 
whether that government has adopted a repressive or a lenient attitude 
toward the swpP and its predecessor.*° In quite a different vein, Soviet 
leaders declined to provide economic assistance badly needed by Burkina 
Faso even when LIPAD representatives were in the cabinet.*® The sacr of 
South Africa, too, began to experience a conflict of interests with Moscow 
in the mid-1980s. At least elements within the Soviet hierarchy openly 
expressed a distinct lack of enthusiasm about the possibility of the escala- 
ton of violence in South Africa, and they voiced doubts about the chances 
for, as well as the wisdom of, a quick transition to socialism in post- 
apartheid South Africa.*” Nevertheless, the parties have discerned no bet- 
ter alternative as their main external ally than the U.S.S.R. 

Militant opposition to white-minority rule in Namibia and South 
Africa also serves as the essential basis upon which all of the parties in this 
category identify other external allies. Radical African governments and 
bodies, especially those in the sub-Saharan region, are the principal enti- 
ties that qualify in this regard. However, the extent to which the parties 
here deem it of merit to establish direct cooperative relations with these 
governments and bodies varies considerably. Within the framework of 
the international communist movement, the sacp of South Africa, the 
Lesotho Communist party, and the swprp of Nigeria have worked not 
only with one another but also with other communist parties on the con- 
tinent on issues of mutual concern. But the approach of all the parties 
to alliance with many governments and bodies thought to be worthy as 
collaborators has gone little beyond independent articulation of com- 
mon positions. 
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Legal Parties in North Africa 


The PPS, USFP, and oADP of Morocco; the Sudan Communist party; 
and the Tunisian Communist party employ coalition strategies and tactics 
shaped to a great extent by their standing as officially recognized parties 
and by the history and characteristics of the North African context in 
which they operate. To begin with, the right to function openly lessens the 
tension between a party and its local government; therefore, legal status 
encourages a party to downgrade internal forces in its hierarchy of enemies 
and to attach primary importance to external foes. Unlike most of the 
proscribed parties on the continent, then, all of the parties in this category 
—even the usFP of Morocco, which depicts itself as Marxist and not 
Marxist-Leninist — regard domestic enemies as secondary to external ones. 
The prs of Morocco provided a good illustration of the general outlook of 
the group on this matter at its third national congress in March 1983. It 
defined its main task as preventing a foreign military presence on Moroc- 
can territory and strengthening national independence and sovereignty. ** 

This inclination to relegate domestic foes to a subsidiary concern is 
bolstered by an aspect of the parties’ North African heritage. As men- 
tioned previously, North Africa has a history of authoritarian rule and of 
intolerance of political opposition. Although the governments of Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Sudan have shown less disposition to persecute local political 
and social elements opposed to them than have governments of other 
countries of the region, they have still resorted to repressive measures at 
times, and the parties here and/or the forces represented by them have 
been among the chief targets of such measures. *? 

In Morocco, an autonomous communist party emerged in 1943 and 
operated overtly under the French colonial regime until 1952, when it was 
suppressed. It reappeared as a legal entity after the country gained inde- 
pendence in 1956, but it soon fell afoul of the new government, which 
dissolved it in 1959. For the next fifteen years it experienced varying 
degrees of harassment by the authorities —even after it reconstituted itself 
as the Party of Progress and Socialism (PPS) in 1968. In 1974 the PPS won 
official recognition again; however, it has not totally escaped governmental 
crackdowns even with this status. On occasion, some of its members have 
been imprisoned and brought to trial for their activities, and the party’s 
newspapers have periodically been subjected to severe censorship.”° 

The USFP came into being in 1974 as a result of a split in the National 
Union of Popular Forces, which had formed in 1959.°' Although never 
proscribed, the USFP initially endured the same harsh treatment at the 
hands of the Moroccan authorities that its parent body had. The situation 
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changed somewhat in 1977, however, with King Hassan II’s increased 
stress on political pluralism. Since then the party has gone through cycles 
of official repression and leniency, during which party leaders have some- 
times found themselves in jail and sometimes members of a coalition 
cabinet. 

The OapP was founded in May 1983 by political elements dissatisfied 
with the amount of militancy displayed by both the usFP and the pps. Its 
leader, Mohamed Bensaid, and many of its members had suffered through 
long periods of forced political exile in the past. Indeed, Bensaid had even 
been sentenced to death in absentia by the Moroccan government in the 
1960s. Only in 1980 had a royal amnesty permitted political exiles like 
Bensaid to return to the country and resume political activity. 

An autonomous Tunisian Communist party was established in 1934 
by the former Tunisian Federation of the French Communist party, but the 
Tunisian organization was outlawed by the French colonial authorities in 
1939 and was not allowed to function legally again until 1943. Thereafter, 
it operated above ground for nearly twenty years despite some official 
harassment—especially after Tunisia acquired its independence in 1956. 
With the uncovering of a plot against President Habib Bourguiba in late 
1962, however, the party was quickly banned, and some of its leaders were 
arrested and imprisoned for several months. This time, the body’s clandes- 
tine existence lasted for eighteen years. It finally recovered legal status in 
1981. 

Although Egyptian communists nurtured a Sudanese Communist party 
from the 1920s on, the party traces its origins as an independent body to 
1946, but it was suppressed shortly afterward and compelled to function 
underground until the early 1950s. Permitted to resurface openly then, it 
remained a part of the legal political scene in the Sudan until 1958, two 
years after the country obtained its independence. At that time, the party’s 
opposition to the coup of Lieutenant General Ibrahim Abbud brought 
about its proscription. Not until Abbud’s military dictatorship was over- 
thrown in 1964 did the party reacquire official recognition. That return to 
legality, however, was brief, ending after barely a year. For the next two 
decades the party had to carry on its activities clandestinely. To be sure, 
during the first year or so after radical military officers led by Gaafar 
Nimeiri took control in Khartoum in 1969, the new rulers did cooperate 
fairly closely with the communist party, even though they did not formally 
legalize it. Yet that cooperation ended in 1971 in the wake of an abortive 
coup against Nimeiri in which there was communist involvement. From 
then until Nimeiri’s overthrow in 1985, the Sudanese government not only 
outlawed the party but worked assiduously to root it out from the local 
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body politic. Nimeiri’s successors finally restored official recognition to the 
party not long after they came to power. 

In the face of such records of repression by their local governments, 
all of the parties in this grouping have clearly felt it wise to try to avoid 
outright confrontation with the authorities of their states. Such confronta- 
tion, in the eyes of the parties, could even wind up jeopardizing their 
ability to operate overtly.°* 

Neither their standing as legal organizations nor their reluctance to 
antagonize the ruling circles of their countries, of course, induces any of 
the parties here to exclude their local governments from their lists of 
enemies. This is true even of the usFP of Morocco. In agreeing to join a 
coalition cabinet in late 1983, for example, the head of the UsFp, Abderrahim 
Bouabid, gave as justification the fact that one of the primary tasks of the 
new cabinet would be to ensure that the parliamentary elections of 1984 
were not rigged.°* The party had long maintained that the previous parlia- 
mentary elections, in 1977, had been fixed by the government. 

As is the case with respect to the proscribed parties of North Africa, 
the Arab dimension of the North African setting strongly influences how 
the parties in this category rank their external enemies. All of the groups 
here except the Sudan Communist party have memberships almost exclu- 
sively Arab, and that of the Sudan Communist party is predominantly 
Arab. Thus it is hardly surprising that they all propound a highly pro-Arab 
line in their foreign policies. In keeping with such a line, they view Israel 
and its allies as their key international enemies. Among these allies, they 
identify the United States as the most important. Their statements, for 
example, typically couple condemnation of “‘U.S. imperialism” and ‘‘Zion- 
ism?”>* It should be noted, however, that the USFP of Morocco appears to 
attack the United States less often and less sharply than the other parties do. 

Legal status, just as it tempers the hostility of the parties in this 
grouping toward their local governments, creates an atmosphere that makes 
possible at least limited, tactical alliances between these parties and the 
elements currently in power in their countries. As long as the parties do 
not face governmental threats to their very survival, they tend to see the 
ruling elements of their states as possessing both positive and negative 
features, and they can choose at any given time to accent the positive ones. 

On occasion, all of the parties concerned here have demonstrated a 
willingness to align themselves with their governments, but the nature of 
the association deemed legitimate has differed for individual parties. Only 
the UsFP and pps of Morocco have proved amenable to formal cooperation 
with the dominant political forces in their country, and only the UsFP has 
actually participated in “national unity” cabinets. It did so in two instances, 
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briefly in 1977 and again in 1983—1984.°° The rest of the parties have 
confined themselves basically to endorsing positions taken by their local 
governments. 

Issues that have served as grounds for cooperation between the parties 
and their governments have fallen primarily within the foreign policy sphere. 
All of the parties have supported undertakings of their governments that 
the parties have felt would bolster the national independence and sover- 
eignty of their states. The pps of Morocco, for instance, hailed King 
Hassan II’s rapprochement with Libya in 1983 as a necessity in light of 
“the serious situation prevailing in the Arab world, a divided and weak- 
ened world facing the imperialist-Zionist maneuvers:’”° In addition, the 
three Moroccan parties have staunchly backed the king’s claims to the 
Western Sahara.°’ 

On the domestic front, “progressive” official moves to expand the 
range of political forces allowed to carry on overt activities have evoked 
favorable responses from all of the parties. Yet the parties’ assessments of 
the commitments of their local governments to political pluralism have 
varied substantially. The Tunisian Communist party and the Sudan Com- 
munist party have seemed much less convinced on this score than have the 
Moroccan parties.”* 

Like the banned parties of North Africa, the legal parties of the 
region turn fundamentally to the opponents of their local governments in 
search of longer-term allies within their respective countries. But there is 
considerable diversity among the parties in both the zeal with which they 
pursue domestic alliances and the kind of internal elements with which 
they seek to cooperate. 

The usFp and the OADP of Morocco appear less preoccupied with 
forging domestic alliances than do the other three parties. This attitude of 
the USFP and the OapDP stems from quite different reasons in the two cases. 
The USFP constitutes a significant force in its own right in the Moroccan 
political context. It won 35 of the 206 seats determined by direct universal 
suffrage in the 1984 parliamentary elections — up from 16 in 1977.°? Coop- 
eration with other political groups, then, is for it a useful but not essential 
means of furthering its interests. The OADP downplays collaboration with 
other political forces because of ideological considerations. It has no illu- 
sions about exercising great influence in Moroccan political life on its own 
for the moment (it garnered just one seat in the 1984 parliamentary ballot- 
ing), but it chastises even the USFP and the Pps for what it views as their 
relative lack of militancy.°° Thus it is prepared to ally itself only with 
radical, highly militant internal elements—elements not exactly in abun- 
dant supply in Morocco. 
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The three communist parties, in contrast, evidence great interest in 
forming alliances with opposition forces in their states. This interest derives 
to a major extent from a recognition of their own weakness. The Pps 
captured just 2 seats out of 206 in the 1984 parliamentary elections in 
Morocco, while the Tunisian Communist party failed to obtain even 1 out 
of the 125 in the 1981 parliamentary balloting in Tunisia, getting a meager 
0.78 percent of the total vote. (The Tunisian party boycotted the 1986 
parliamentary elections in Tunisia after the government disqualified most 
of the party’s candidates.) In the balloting for a Constituent Assembly in 
the Sudan in 1986, the Sudan Communist party won only § of the 264 seats 
decided (conditions in thirty-seven constituencies in the south were so 
unsettled that voting could not be conducted there).°! The parties’ con- 
sciousness of their own weakness is heightened, moreover, by their aware- 
ness of the harshness with which North African governments have often 
dealt with local opposition groups. To counter such behavior, the parties 
hold, it is vital for at least some elements of the opposition to work together. 

With regard to specific targets of courtship, the stances of the Sudan 
and Tunisian communist parties are the most eclectic in nature. During 
the last years of the Nimeiri regime, the Sudan party called for the creation 
of a broad “‘Front of Struggle for Democracy and Salvation of the Coun- 
try” that would embrace not only a variety of political parties but also 
trade union organizations; workers’ and peasants’ associations; students’, 
women’s, and young people’s associations; regional organizations, espe- 
cially those in the south of the country; elements of the armed forces; and 
influential public and political figures.°* Despite the ouster of Nimeiri, the 
party’s position on the subject has remained essentially unchanged. Party 
leaders see the task of eradicating the vestiges of the Nimeiri regime and 
avoiding the establishment of an Islamic republic as formidable, and they 
urge “the broadest possible unity” to ensure the achievement of these 
goals. 

The Tunisian party has worked assiduously since it reacquired legal 
status in 1981 to bring about “unity of action of the democratic forces” in 
the country. It has paid special heed in this effort to the Movement of 
Social Democrats, the Popular Unity Movement, and the Islamic Ten- 
dency Movement—the three main challengers of the ruling Destourian 
Socialist party. In February 1986, for instance, the Communist party coop- 
erated with the three other parties in founding a “‘committee of solidarity”’ 
with the General Union of Tunisian Workers (UGTT), which had been 
suffering harassment by the Tunisian government.” 

Throughout its existence the USFP has wavered between two conflicting 
perspectives concerning suitable collaborators on the Moroccan scene. At 
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times it has looked leftward and essentially to the pps for an alliance; at 
times it has swung to the right and especially toward such bodies as the 
Istiqlal, a reformist group that qualified as the leading party in the state 
until the 1980s and still remains a political force of consequence. To some 
extent, resistance to a broad opposition front by centrist and rightist par- 
ties has confronted the UsFP with the necessity of choice between these two 
approaches, but the USFP has given plenty of signs that it welcomes the 
flexibility that the dual possibilities afford it to follow a course that serves 
its own best interests at any precise moment. As of the late 1980s the USFP 
appeared to have concluded that the pps was currently the most desirable 
group with which to try to cooperate in the internal political arena. 

Since the mid-1970s, the pps of Morocco has fixed upon the USFP as 
its key potential ally, and the pps has actively sought to expand contacts 
and engage in collaborative undertakings with the USFP, particularly when 
the UsFP has been responsive to overtures of this sort. In the early 1980s 
the two parties even held some joint meetings of their politburos. At 
certain junctures, it is true, the Pps has proposed formation of a broad 
“national front” cabinet in which it would participate, but it has always 
premised such proposals on the unity of the pps and UsFP.°” 

By declining to cooperate with any domestic Moroccan forces except 
those of a radical, militant persuasion, the OADP has greatly restricted its 
possible internal allies. It evidently devotes most of its attention to mem- 
bers of the National Union of Moroccan Students. 

Two features of the North African environment have visibly compli- 
cated the selection and courtship of desirable allies for many of the parties 
in this category. First, like their outlawed counterparts in the region, the 
parties here have had to take into account the overwhelmingly Muslim 
milieu in which they function. Specifically, they have felt compelled to set 
forth positions on relations with Muslims and with political movements 
based on Islam — especially in light of their own secularist postures as Marx- 
ist bodies. The Tunisian and Sudan communist parties have seen this under- 
taking as particularly important because of the existence in their countries 
of increasingly powerful groups with a fundamentalist Islamic outlook. 

In coping with this task the parties have followed the same general 
tack that the proscribed North African parties have. That is, they have 
contended that commitment to Islam can produce either positive or nega- 
tive consequences, depending on whether it stimulates “progressive,” ‘“‘anti- 
imperialist’ thinking or a “reactionary,” “‘pro-imperialist’” viewpoint. If 
individuals and political organizations that espouse Islamic principles adopt 
a “progressive,” “‘anti-imperialist” line, the argument goes on, there are 
suitable grounds for cooperation with them.°” 
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Some of the parties in this grouping, however, have shown greater 
readiness in practice to collaborate with Islamic-oriented movements than 
have their proscribed equivalents. The Tunisian Communist party has 
worked actively at times in the 1980s with the Islamic Tendency Movement 
of Tunisia to try to achieve common ends.” Prior to the collapse of the 
Nimeiri regime in 1985, the Sudan Communist party advocated the “‘unity 
of the democratic and anti-dictatorship forces” of the state, including the 
Khattmiyya sect’s Democratic Union and the Muslim Brotherhood, but 
since Nimeiri’s political demise, communist leaders have excluded at least 
the Brotherhood from the “democratic forces’ because it resists repeal of 
the “reactionary” legislation that Nimeiri enacted in 1983 to extend Islamic 
law throughout the country.’! Only the three Moroccan parties have stood 
largely aloof from religious-based political bodies—no doubt in large mea- 
sure because such bodies are relatively insignificant on the Moroccan polit- 
ical scene.” 

Second, unlike the banned parties of North Africa, certain of the 
parties under consideration here have discovered that the heavily Arab 
character of the region injects complexities into their calculations about 
local forces with which they might usefully cooperate. In keeping with the 
basic demographics of the area, as pointed out already, all of the legal 
parties have a decidedly Arab cast to them—=in terms of both membership 
and outlook. Yet Morocco and especially the Sudan have substantial ethnic 
minorities, and these minorities over the years have developed political 
organizations to articulate their interests. Although the Berber-based Pop- 
ular Movement in Morocco has not confined its platform to ethnic nation- 
alism, it has nevertheless represented Berber perspectives in the national 
political arena. In Sudan, Anyanya (from the 1950s into the 1970s) and the 
Sudanese People’s Liberation Movement (in the 1980s) have derived their 
support from the blacks living in the southern portion of the state, and 
they have adopted a pronounced ethnic posture. Under circumstances of 
this sort, the Marxist parties in the two countries have perceived a need to 
formulate positions on alliances with non-Arab ethnic political groups. 

The attitudes of the Marxist parties involved toward cooperation with 
such forces have varied appreciably. In Morocco, the OADP and prs have 
essentially avoided links with the Popular Movement, although on one or 
two occasions the Pps has suggested the establishment of a broad “‘national 
front” cabinet that would include the Popular Movement and other rightist 
groups as well as itself. When the usFP has been looking to the right of the 
political spectrum for collaborators, it has sometimes joined with the Pop- 
ular Movement in a coalition cabinet—for example, in 1977 and again in 
1983—1984. But when the usFP has sought to align itself with forces to its 
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left, it has ignored the Popular Movement. The Sudan Communist party 
has proved the most energetic would-be ally of non-Arab, ethnic-oriented 
bodies. Since 1954 it has endorsed autonomy for the southern region of the 
Sudan, and it has attempted to cooperate with groups committed to that 
end. It has been especially solicitous in the 1980s of the Sudanese People’s 
Liberation Movement, which has rejected separatism but called for 
“democratization” of national life.’* 

Freedom to function openly tends to reduce the need that a party 
perceives for external allies in general, and particularly for external allies 
that evince a large measure of hostility toward its own local government, 
but legal standing by no means totally eliminates the desirability of such 
allies in the party’s eyes. In fact, if a party is small and not on good terms 
with the ruling elements of its country, it may see great utility in collabo- 
rating with foreign foes of these ruling elements—especially the more 
powerful of such foes. 

All of the parties in this category, because of their size and/or their 
strained relations with their local authorities, value cooperation with exter- 
nal entities that they view as adversaries of these authorities, and every one 
of the parties ranks the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet bloc high among such 
entities. The uUsFP of Morocco, however, does not focus as exclusively on 
the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet bloc in designating its top candidates for 
external allies as do the other parties. For instance, its list of principal 
external forces with which it deems collabortion is desirable embraces the 
French Socialist party.’* 

Furthermore, the parties differ significantly as to the kind of alliance 
that they envision with the U.S.S.R. The Tunisian Communist party, the 
Sudan Communist party, and the pps of Morocco have long engaged in 
substantial interaction with the U.S.S.R. under the umbrella of the world 
communist movement. The usFP does not belong to the international 
communist movement, but it has conducted a fair amount of direct deal- 
ings with Soviet officials in the 1980s.’° The OaDP in its brief existence has 
seemed content with the statement of similar positions on individual issues. ’° 

Just as the Arab background of North Africa has an impact on the 
way in which the parties here order their external enemies, it also colors 
their selection of allies in the international arena. Basically Arab in com- 
position and pro-Arab in their foreign policies, the parties pay special heed 
to champions of the Arab cause in their quest for external allies. 

The exact objects of the parties’ attention in this respect are quite 
diverse. At least the Tunisian Communist party, the Sudan Communist 
party, and the pps of Morocco treat one another as fraternal Arab bodies, 
and they cooperate extensively within the context of the world communist 
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movement. All of the organizations in the grouping appear to assess radical 
Arab governments and opposition movements abroad as “‘progressive” and 
hence worthwhile collaborators, but their actual links with these govern- 
ments and movements remain highly restricted—even in the case of the 
USFP, which enjoys perhaps the greatest stature outside its own state of any 
of the parties. Finally, every one of the parties classifies the U.S.S.R. and 
the other members of the Soviet bloc as the firmest non-Arab supporters of 
the Arabs on the international scene, and all but the OADP interact with 
them on at least a fairly regular basis.’” 

Like the outlawed bodies of the region, to be sure, the legal parties 
there do not always find the external forces that they designate as allies to 
be ideal ones in practice, for these forces sometimes behave in ways that 
run counter to the best interests of the parties. The U.S.S.R. especially 
does not hesitate to pursue warmer relations with the existing governments 
of the three countries than the parties might wish, whenever it concludes 
that such a step would be beneficial to it. 

The 1980s have yielded clear illustrations of this Soviet propensity in 
the cases of Tunisia and Sudan. After the Tunisian Communist party 
obtained official recognition in 1981, it prodded the Tunisian authorities 
constantly to deepen their commitment to political pluralism, and it actu- 
ally joined with other elements of the opposition in boycotting the May 
1985 municipal elections and the November 1986 parliamentary elections 
on the grounds that the ruling party had rigged the balloting. Yet, during 
these same years, Moscow courted the Tunis government more intensively 
than it had for a long period.’® Similarly, the U.S.S.R. in 1985-1986 failed 
to back the Sudan Communist party strongly in pushing the military 
successors of Nimeiri to live up to their promise to restore democracy in 
the country. Rather, Moscow adopted a fairly low profile with regard to 
Khartoum, in the obvious hope that the new authorities would soon expand 
Sudan’s links with the U.S.S.R. as they had indicated that they intended to 
do.’? Ultimately, it is true, Soviet leaders did not have to choose between a 
return to democratic rule in Sudan and a warming of relations between 
Sudan and the U.S.S.R., for both developments took place. Yet there was 
no doubt about Moscow’s priorities. 


Legal Parties in Sub-Saharan Africa 
The nine Senegalese parties, the AKFM and MFM in Madagascar, the 


MMM and MMMsP in Mauritius, and the Réunion Communist party and 
MIR in Réunion pursue coalition strategies and tactics that flow in large 
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measure from their freedom to operate overtly and from their sub-Saharan 
African heritage and environment. First, as in the case of the officially 
recognized parties of North Africa, legal standing reduces the hostility of 
the groups here toward their local governments and prompts them to rank 
external forces as their principal enemies. The behavior of Senegal’s PIT in 
1985 affords a typical illustration of the thinking of these parties on the 
issue. At that time, the pit decided to focus its energies on organizing a 
“broad and powerful movement” designed “‘to frustrate the attempts at 
dragging the country into the aggressive machinery of the North Atlantic 
bloc and to prevent Senegal’s transformation into a beachhead of imperial- 
ist struggle against African peoples and national liberation forces?”®° Such 
stress on foes abroad is especially pronounced with respect to the two 
parties in Réunion. Although Réunion has an appreciable degree of self- 
rule, the island remained an overseas department of France in the late 
1980s. 

This tendency to downplay the significance of internal enemies is 
strengthened by the sub-Saharan African backgrounds of the parties. Like 
the outlawed groups of the region, most of the legal parties have existed 
only a fairly short time, and all of them have enjoyed major periods of 
freedom to function openly in their countries. In fact, the vast majority of 
the officially recognized parties have experienced far less harassment over 
the years by their local authorities than have any of their banned 
counterparts.*! 

Of the nine Senegalese parties, only the PIT, PAI, and LD-MPT can 
boast much of a history. All three stem from the African Independence 
party founded in 1957 and subsequently proscribed by Senegalese authori- 
ties in 1960. In 1974 a number of members of this group broke away and 
set up the LD-MPT, which maintained an underground existence until 
1981. The African Independence party’s rump elements split again in the 
1970s over President Leopold Sengor’s offer to recognize it if it would 
serve as one of four legal groups representing the key postures that he 
envisioned in the national political spectrum —conservative, liberal, social- 
ist, and Marxist. Those elements that make up the present PAI decided to 
accept the offer and obtained official recognition as the Marxist body in 
1976; they have retained legal status ever since. Those elements that opted 
to reject the overture stayed underground until 1981, but they have func- 
tioned unfettered since then as the PIT. 

The rest of the Senegalese groups emerged in the 1980s after the 
Dakar government lifted virtually all restrictions on party activity in 1981. 
None of them has ever endured a clandestine existence. 

Madagascar’s AKFM was established in 1948, and the MFM was formed 
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in 1972. The former has carried on legal undertakings for the entire period 
since it came into being, although there have been slightly odd aspects to 
its status since the mid-1970s. Under the terms of Madagascar’s 1975 
constitution the island has just a single national party, the National Front 
for the Defense of the Malagasy Socialist Revolution; however, the Front 
contains within its ranks seven officially sanctioned groups, of which the 
AKFM is one. The MFM, in contrast, lost legal standing in 1976 and did not 
regain it until the early 1980s, when the party entered the Front. Neverthe- 
less, the MFM appears to have avoided severe repression during the years 
when it was banned. 

Both the MMM and the MMMsP trace their origins to the Mauritian 
Militant Movement set up in 1969. In the 1970s this group fell apart, with 
the main body continuing to be known as the MMM, and a small corps of 
dissidents reconstituting themselves as the MMMSP. Throughout their his- 
tories the two parties have always been able to conduct activities openly. 

Of the two Réunion groups, the Communist party is the older, but it 
did not appear until 1959, when the island’s federation of the French 
Communist party transformed itself into an autonomous body. The MIR 
grew out of the Marxist-Leninist Communist Organization of Réunion, 
which was founded in 1975 by a few defectors from the Communist party. 
Neither organization has ever suffered suppression over the years since it 
first took shape. 

Like the legal parties of North Africa, to be sure, the parties in this 
category do not regard official recognition and the leeway that the ruling 
circles of their countries have allowed them as sufficient reason to cross 
these circles off their list of enemies. On the contrary, all of the groups here 
treat their ruling local elements basically as foes. 

However, the level of antagonism that the legal parties of sub-Saharan 
Africa display toward their local ruling forces differs considerably. All of 
the groups in Senegal evince great wariness of the government of President 
Abdou Diouf and his Socialist party, which vastly overshadows the nine of 
them put together. The PIT has publicly depicted Diouf as a representative 
of the “‘neocolonists?’®* Other parties have even gone so far as to boycott 
elections held under the auspices of the local authorities. For example, the 
MRDN-AJ, UDP, PAIP, LCT, and OsT all refused to participate in legislative 
balloting in 1983 and in municipal balloting in 1984. Although the PAI 
contested the 1983 elections, it joined with the preceding five groups in 
boycotting the 1984 voting.*? 

Both the MMM and MMMSpP in Mauritius exhibit a lot of animosity 
toward the ruling coalition headed by Aneerood Jugnauth and his Mauritian 
Socialist Movement. This is particularly acute in the case of the MMM as a 
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consequence of events of the early 1980s. In 1982 an alliance composed of 
the MMM and the Mauritian Socialist party won a smashing victory at the 
polls and took over the reins of power in the country, but disagreements 
soon developed within the MMM between Jugnauth, at that juncture the 
MMM president as well as the prime minister in the coalition government, 
and elements led by Paul Bérenger, the finance minister. These disputes 
eventually resulted in Bérenger’s resignation from the cabinet and Jugnauth’s 
expulsion from the MMM. Jugnauth responded by organizing a new party, 
the Mauritian Socialist Movement, and calling new elections in August 
1983. For these elections he put together an alliance of several groups, with 
his MSM as its core, and this alliance defeated the MMM.** 

As for the AKFM and MFM in Madagascar, the former has fairly consis- 
tently manifested greater cordiality toward the government of Admiral 
Didier Ratsiraka since he came to power in the mid-1970s than the latter 
has. Since the 1970s a representative of the AKFM has sat on Ratsiraka’s 
Supreme Revolutionary Council, and a prominent figure in the AKFM, 
Giselle Rabeshala, has served in the cabinet. The MFM, in contrast, declined 
even to associate itself with Ratsiraka’s Vanguard of the Malagasy Revolu- 
tion (Arema) by participating in the National Front for the Defense of the 
Malagasy Socialist Revolution until the early 1980s. Then the group did 
consent to join the Front and even had a representative on the Supreme 
Revolutionary Council for a time, but by 1987 it was calling openly for a 
change in government —a position strongly denounced by the AKFM.* 

The attitudes of the two parties in Réunion toward the ruling circles 
there are complex because the island is governed by a mix of Paris-appointed 
and locally elected officials. Although both parties object to a direct French 
political role on the island, they adopt divergent views on the merits of the 
local dimensions of the governmental system. Perhaps largely in light of its 
own substantial influence within locally run institutions, the Communist 
party looks upon them as a framework within which the island can win 
increased autonomy from France. The MIR, in contrast, sees little value in 
the existing institutions, for it regards them as simply the means whereby 
Paris seeks to forestall independence for the island, which the MIR favors.*° 

As is true with respect to the outlawed parties of sub-Saharan Africa, 
the essentially nonwhite character of the region has a profound impact on 
how the parties in this grouping order their external enemies. All of the 
parties here are largely nonwhite in composition, and all are highly sensi- 
tive about relations between whites and nonwhites. In this context, they 
strongly oppose white-minority rule in Namibia and South Africa; more- 
over, they use attitudes toward the Pretoria government as a key means of 
establishing priorities among their perceived foes abroad. In recent years 
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they have tended to see the United States as the chief defender of that 
government, so they have identified it as their main external enemy.*’ 

But certain other, more narrowly relevant factors also seem to enter 
into the precise ranking that some bodies assign to external foes that they 
deem of lesser importance than the United States. In Senegal, for instance, 
the ruling Socialist party has long maintained an affiliation with the Social- 
ist International, and at least a number of the Marxist parties there view 
the Socialist International as a major external enemy. This is particularly so 
of the pir.*® 

Official recognition creates possibilities for these sub-Saharan African 
parties, just as it does for their North African equivalents, to seek some 
type of limited, tactical alliance with the governing forces of their coun- 
tries. Yet only a few of the groups have actually pursued such a course. 

In Madagascar, the AKFM has steadfastly labored to fashion ties with 
the Ratsiraka regime since the 1970s, while the MFM has done so intermit- 
tently. Since the mid-1970s the AKFM has belonged to the Front for the 
Defense of the Malagasy Socialist Revolution, which also embraces Arema, 
the ruling party headed by President Ratsiraka. Moreover, as already noted, 
the AKFM has participated for many years in Ratsiraka’s Supreme Revolu- 
tionary Council, and one of the party’s top leaders has long been a govern- 
ment minister under Ratsiraka. Indeed, by the late 1980s the party held 
two cabinet posts.” The MFM, as pointed out previously, entered the Front 
for the Defense of the Malagasy Socialist Revolution in the early 1980s, 
and it subsequently had a representative on the Supreme Revolutionary 
Council for a while. By the late 1980s, however, it seemed to have aban- 
doned efforts to woo the country’s ruling forces, although it still remained 
a formal member of the Front. 

From May 1981 to July 1984, when the communists and socialists in 
mainland France worked together in a coalition government, the Réunion 
Communist party maintained a cooperative posture toward the authorities 
from the metropole—especially after Paris began to devolve some of its 
powers to the island. The Réunion communists also joined with the local 
socialists to establish left-wing control of the new Regional Council that 
emerged out of Paris’s initiatives. The withdrawal of the French commu- 
nists from the national government in 1984, however, caused the Réunion 
Communist party to adopt a much more critical stance toward both the 
French authorities and its partners in the left-wing bloc in the local Regional 
Assembly. Soon the bloc, which had been experiencing increasing internal 
strife anyway, fell apart in all practical terms.”° 

In Senegal, the PIT, LD-MPT, and pps have evinced a willingness to 
cooperate with the ruling elements there at least to the extent of making a 
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multiparty system function. The PIT, in fact, has been quite explicit on the 
subject.”! 

Like the proscribed groups of sub-Saharan Africa, most of the legal 
ones of the region appear to prefer to search for allies among the opponents 
of their local ruling circles. Certainly they look to such quarters for poten- 
tial long-term collaborators. But the enthusiasm that the parties display 
about constructing alliances with forces of this kind, and the specific 
targets of their efforts at courtship, vary substantially. 

Most of the parties in Senegal have shown a fair amount of interest in 
finding collaborators among the domestic opposition there.”” To a large 
degree they have directed their wooing at fellow Marxist groups. For 
instance, the LCT, LD-MPT, and UDP joined with one another in 1983 to 
back a common candidate in the presidential elections that year. In August 
1983 the LCT, PAI, and Pps helped to found the Anti-Imperialist Action 
Front, and not long afterward these same three bodies assisted in setting 
up the Framework for United Action by the Opposition Forces, which also 
encompassed the LD-MPT and UDP. The LD-MPT, MRDN-AJ, OST, and UDP 
were among the charter members of a new, informal grouping called the 
Senegalese Democratic Alliance that was formed in July 1985. In Febru- 
ary 1987 the vast majority of the nine Marxist parties signed a joint opposi- 
tion communiqué vowing to coordinate their resistance to the Diouf 
government. 

Yet many of the Marxist parties of Senegal have paid some attention to 
non-Marxist groups in the country as well. In the 1983 presidential elec- 
tion the PIT supported the candidacy of Abdoulaye Wade, head of the 
Senegalese Democratic party (PDs). The PDS wound up with the second 
largest number of parliamentary seats (8 as compared with 111 for the 
ruling Socialist party) in the legislative elections that took place simulta- 
neously. The LCT, LD-MPT, and UDP endorsed Mamadou Dia, a former 
prime minister and the candidate of the People’s Democratic Movement 
(MDP), in the 1983 presidential contest, and both the Anti-Imperialist 
Action Front and the Framework for United Action by the Opposition 
Forces included the MDP among its members. The Senegalese Democratic 
Alliance encompassed the PDs in addition to the four Marxist parties, and 
the pps and some other non-Marxist groups helped to formulate the joint 
opposition communiqué of February 1987. 

Both the AKFM and MFM in Madagascar have demonstrated some 
inclination to engage in mutual undertakings with the other five members 
of the Front for the Defense of the Malagasy Socialist Revolution aside 
from the ruling Arema, but the MFM has been decidedly more resolute in 
this regard than the AKFM. In May 1984, for example, the MFM joined with 
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the Popular Impulse for National Unity (Vonjy), the National Movement 
for the Independence of Madagascar (Monima), and Socialist Monima 
(VSM) to call for a change in government. The essentially authoritarian and 
highly personalistic nature of President Ratsiraka’s regime has rendered 
the AKFM quite cautious about joint ventures with other groups. AKFM 
leaders seem to believe that, by and large, they have more to lose than to 
gain from efforts that Ratsiraka might construe as AKFM involvement in 
attempts to gang up on him. Furthermore, the growing criticism of the 
regime’s “‘socialist orientation” by some of the parties in the late 1980s has 
reduced the inherent appeal of collaboration with them.”? 

With respect to the two groups in Mauritius, the evidence at hand 
reveals no concern on the part of the MMMSP to fashion a cooperative 
relationship with any other political forces in the country, and the MMM 
since its founding has shown only a sporadic interest in aligning itself with 
other opposition political bodies. For instance, the MMM did form an 
alliance with the now defunct Mauritian Socialist party and the small 
Rodriguan People’s Organization to wage the 1982 legislative elections. In 
fact, it even participated in a coalition government with these groups in 
1982—1983. But in the legislative balloting of August 1983 the party ran 
independently. It did the same in the voting for municipal councils in 
December 1985. For the August 1987 legislative elections, however, it 
again entered into a coalition, this time with completely different partners 
than it had had in 1982. Plainly the MMM does not attach great weight to 
alliances or have deep convictions about the merits of particular potential 
allies. No doubt such views stem in substantial measure from the relative 
strength that the MMM has demonstrated within the Mauritian political 
context since the 1970s. On its own in the 1983 elections, for example, it 
garnered 46 percent of the total ballots and managed to obtain twenty-two 
of seventy seats in the new Legislative Assembly. Moreover, its candidates 
won a plurality of the votes in the balloting for municipal councils in 
1985.74 

The MIR in Réunion appears to eschew collaboration with all other 
political groups there because its demands for independence for the island 
put it fundamentally at odds with them, but the Réunion Communist 
party has quite a different perspective. Although its alliance efforts have 
suffered setbacks in the wake of the French Communist party’s withdrawal 
from the coalition government in Paris in July 1984, in the 1980s it has 
assiduously courted local forces seeking increased autonomy from France 
for the island. In 1983, for instance, it worked out an agreement with the 
local socialists to share offices if the left won a majority of seats in the 
upcoming Regional Council elections. The accord also set forth terms 
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under which other parties could cooperate with them. In July 1986 the 
Réunion communists in Sainte-Marie signed a protocol with the com- 
mune’s Socialist and other leftist parties to prevent rightist forces from 
retaking control of the commune government in the wake of the March 
1986 elections on the island.”° 

For most of the parties in this grouping, as for the banned parties of 
sub-Saharan Africa, weighing the relevance of ethnic attributes is crucial to 
arriving at judgments about worthwhile allies. To be sure, the parties in 
Réunion, where the bulk of the population has a thoroughly mixed racial 
ancestry, do operate in something resembling a homogeneous ethnic 
milieu; nevertheless, the same is not true for the other parties. Further- 
more, politics in the countries where these parties function often take on a 
distinctly ethnic dimension. Thus the parties find it virtually impossible 
to select potential allies without deciding whether ethnic factors should 
figure in the undertaking. 

The organizations concerned here offer diverse answers to the ques- 
tion, even though there is consensus among them on the principle that 
ethnicity should not enter into the recruitment of their own members. 
Madagascar’s AKFM seems to be the most inclined to take ethnic considera- 
tions directly into account in choosing its candidates for allies. Over the 
years the AKFM itself has acquired a pronounced ethnic coloration, con- 
trary to its own wishes. It draws its membership and support primarily 
from the Merina highlanders and has little base among the coastal tribes of 
the state. Therefore it has valued at least tactical association with individu- 
als and groups of cotier background—notably, President Ratsiraka and his 
Arema.”° 

Two other parties demonstrate a willingness to cooperate with groups 
and elements with a clear ethnic makeup, but they do not invest a lot of 
energy in such collaborative efforts. The MFM of Madagascar has worked to 
some degree with the AKFM under the aegis of the National Front for the 
Defense of the Malagasy Socialist Revolution; however, the truly joint 
ventures of the two have been quite modest in nature. In the 1980s the Pps 
in Senegal has involved itself to some extent with Diola separatists in the 
Casamance area.”’ 

The remainder of the parties shy away from links with ethnic-oriented 
bodies, yet their reasons for doing so vary. Although the MMM of Mauritius 
in the early 1980s actually entered into an alliance with the Mauritian 
Socialist party, a predominantly South Asian Hindu group, it now deplores 
what it sees as a drift back toward communal politics since 1983, and it has 
labored hard to expand its own backing among poor people of South Asian 
Hindu extraction. Parties like the LCT, LD-MPT, UDP, PAI, PIT, MRDN-AJ, 
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and osT in Senegal have opted to associate themselves with groups lacking 
any particular ethnic identity. The rest of the parties have elected to stay 
aloof from alliances altogether. ”* 

Legal status diminishes the need that the parties in this category 
discern for external allies, just as it does in the case of their counterparts in 
North Africa. Nevertheless, it does not wholly eradicate that need. As 
pointed out earlier, a substantial amount of tension continues to exist 
between many of the groups and the ruling elements in their countries. 
Moreover, most of the parties are small and lack much in the way of 
popular support. Only the MMM of Mauritius constitutes a major political 
force to be reckoned with in its own right. Although the alliance that the 
MMM headed in the August 1987 elections wound up with only 25 of the 70 
seats in the Legislative Assembly, this alliance received nearly as many 
votes as the ruling alliance, which obtained 43 seats in the Assembly. The 
closest competitor of the MMM is the Réunion Communist party. This 
party captured 28 percent of the vote and 13 of the 45 seats in the March 
1986 elections for the island’s Regional Assembly. The AKFM and MFM in 
Madagascar both captured about Io percent of the total ballots cast in the 
state’s 1983 legislative elections, and this share netted them 9 and 3 seats 
respectively out of 137 in the Popular National Assembly. All of the other 
groups that have run slates in recent parliamentary elections have garnered 
no more than about 1 percent of the votes and obtained no seats in their 
national legislatures.”? Thus the great bulk of the parties here see utility in 
having allies abroad—especially ones that the parties judge to be essen- 
tially hostile to the ruling circles of the countries in which they themselves 
function. 

However, the exact entities that the parties designate as their main 
potential external allies differ widely —more so, in fact, than do those that 
the outlawed parties of the region pick. For the PIT and LD-MPT of 
Senegal, the AKFM of Madagascar and the Réunion Communist party, the 
U.S.S.R. and the Soviet bloc fit the bill. To the extent that the MMM of 
Mauritius seeks external allies, it too singles out the U.S.S.R. and the 
Soviet bloc as its top candidates. As Maoist organizations, the MMMSP of 
Mauritius, the MFM of Madagascar, and the MRDN-AJ of Senegal look to the 
international network of Maoist bodies for primary collaborators abroad, 
but Beijing’s repudiation of many of Mao Zedong’s teachings since the late 
1970s has caused China itself to lose a good deal of its appeal to the parties 
in this regard. This consideration even induces the upP of Senegal, another 
self-proclaimed Maoist group, to focus on pro-Albanian external forces. 
The Lect and ost of Senegal, both Trotskyist bodies, turn to the world 
network of Trotskyist organizations for principal allies abroad. Heading 
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the list of possible external collaborators in the eyes of the PAI of Senegal is 
the Communist party of Romania. The prs takes an avowedly independent 
Marxist stance. As for the other parties, their thinking about main allies 
abroad is not clear from available information.'°° 

The kind of cooperation that the parties foresee with these external 
forces varies as well. Both the Pit of Senegal and the Réunion Communist 
party sanction formal ties with the U.S.S.R. within the framework of the 
world communist movement. The AKFM, too, favors a close and direct 
association with Moscow. For example, it has exchanged delegations with 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union for many years. Although the 
other African parties may pursue occasional contacts with the entities that 
they class as their chief potential collaborators abroad, they seem to per- 
ceive alliances essentially in terms of the articulation of shared perspectives. 

From the standpoint of the parties in this grouping, it should be 
stressed, the specific forces that they target as principal external allies are 
not perfect choices by any means. The U.S.S.R. probably exhibits the 
greatest flaws of any because it discerns interests for itself that can most 
easily clash with those that the parties define for themselves. By and large, 
for instance, the U.S.S.R. sees utility in carrying on more cordial relations 
with France than the Réunion Communist party might prefer to do. None- 
theless, the particular entities appear to the parties to be the best options 
that they have at hand. 

Like the proscribed parties of sub-Saharan Africa, the region’s officially 
recognized parties use attitudes toward the white-minority government of 
South Africa as a key criterion for pinpointing desirable allies abroad. This 
factor figures prominently in the decisions that the groups make about 
what entities to fix upon as primary external collaborators, especially where 
the groups select the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet bloc. The pit of Senegal, the 
Réunion Communist party, and the AKFM of Madagascar all appear to view 
the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet bloc as the global arena’s most important 
champions of black-majority rule in Southern Africa.'°! Militant opposi- 
tion to the Pretoria government also provides the chief grounds upon 
which the parties identify other worthwhile entities with which they might 
cooperate abroad. Here radical African regimes and organizations, particu- 
larly those in the sub-Saharan region, seem to be the predominant choices. 
The sort of collaboration that the parties envision with such entities, 
however, is by and large quite limited. Under the auspices of the world 
communist movement, the PIT of Senegal and the Réunion Communist 
party do conduct some joint undertakings with each other and with com- 
munist parties elsewhere in Africa on matters of common interest, but in 
most instances the parties in this classification appear content to define 
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alliance with radical African governments and groups as merely the setting 
forth of like positions independently. 


Ruling Parties in Sub-Saharan Africa 


The MPLA-PT in Angola, the MLSTP in Sao Tomé and Principe, the 
PCT in the People’s Republic of the Congo, the PRPB in Benin, the PaIcv in 
Cape Verde, the PAIGC in Guinea-Bissau, the WPE in Ethiopia, the SRSP in 
Somalia, the Frelimo in Mozambique, and the ZANU-PF in Zimbabwe 
follow coalition strategies and tactics conditioned greatly by the ruling 
status of the parties and by the features and history of their sub-Saharan 
African milieu. To begin with, control of the reins of power induces all of 
the groups to blur distinctions between external and internal enemies and 
to perceive that they confront a single conspiracy headed by outside forces. 
As the parties see things, their rule is legitimate, and domestic challenges 
are unwarranted. But, the groups’ argument goes on, the mere existence of 
their governments threatens the interests and plans of some external forces, 
and these forces seek to remove that threat by exerting pressure from 
outside and fomenting local “counterrevolution” against these governments. 
Therefore, the parties conclude, the major opposition to their authority 
comes from abroad.!” 

This sort of assessment of enemies is reinforced by the imperative that 
the parties feel to explain why they have not managed to avoid the domestic 
problems that ruling elements in sub-Saharan African countries have typi- 
cally encountered since the early 1970s.!°? All of the states over which the 
parties preside have experienced some degree of political instability, and 
this has become acute at times. Furthermore, most of the states have failed 
to achieve significant economic growth rates or rates of increase in food 
production that appreciably exceed the rates of expansion of their popula- 
tions. Only Congo and Cape Verde have recorded substantial economic 
growth per capita during the period, and only Guinea-Bissau and Benin 
have succeeded in keeping the rise in their food production running well 
ahead of additions to their populations. In fact, many of the countries have 
chalked up outright negative performances in both areas. !™* 

The precise level of concern that individual parties evince regarding 
domestic enemies, however, does differ markedly. Such differences reflect 
the amount of active internal opposition that the parties confront. In the 
1980s there have been major antigovernment insurgencies in Angola, 
Mozambique, Somalia, and Zimbabwe, and the regime in Ethiopia has 
had to contend with a number of armed struggles by separatist move- 
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ments, with those in Eritrea, Tigre, and the Ogaden proving the most 
troublesome. Hence the parties in power in these five countries rate domes- 
tic enemies quite important. Although the other groups have all faced 
some type of domestic challenge to their rule, this has not taken the form 
of organized rebellion. Indeed, it has usually involved exile elements with- 
out much of a local base.'”° As a result, these parties do not attach nearly 
as much weight to internal enemies as the other five do. 

Ruling status also produces great variation among the parties in the 
ordering of their external enemies and in the depth of their antagonism 
toward these discerned foes; it has even led to changes over time in one or 
the other regard or in both for individual parties. When a party controls 
its local government, it inevitably sizes up external forces in terms of 
whether they seem to constitute a threat to the survival of that government, 
which it naturally sees as a vital “‘national interest?’ Moreover, the more 
severe the threat that the party judges a particular entity to represent, the 
higher that entity will probably wind up on the party’s list of its enemies 
abroad, and the stronger the hostility that the party is likely to manifest 
toward that entity. But the actual challenge that a particular entity poses —or 
at least the party’s perception of that challenge—is not necessarily static. 
It can alter with the passage of time and the evolution of circumstances. In 
keeping with this flux, then, the entity’s place on the roster of the party’s 
external foes may shift, and/or the degree of antipathy that the party 
displays toward the entity may change. 

Of the ten groups under consideration here, those in Ethiopia, Congo, 
Benin, Cape Verde, Guinea-Bissau, and Sao Tomé and Principe seem to 
identify “U.S. imperialism” as the only major threat from abroad to their 
regimes, although Ethiopia does not entirely discount Somalia’s capacity to 
pose a challenge to it even in the 1980s. Yet these bodies do not evidence 
equally negative attitudes toward the United States.!°° The wre in Ethio- 
pia denounces the United States the most heatedly, while the PAICV in 
Cape Verde appears to adopt the least combative posture. Along the spec- 
trum between these two extremes, the parties in Benin and Guinea-Bissau 
fall near the Cape Verde pole; those in Congo and Sao Tomé and Principe 
tend toward the Ethiopia one. 

The groups in Angola, Mozambique, and Zimbabwe put South Africa 
at the top of their lists of foes abroad, and the intensity of their enmity 
toward South Africa is about the same, even though the Mozambique 
government did sign a nonaggression and good neighborliness accord with 
the authorities in Pretoria in 1984. At the same time, some differences do 
exist among the three with respect to secondary enemies. Both the MPLA-PT 
of Angola and the Frelimo of Mozambique clearly rank the United States 
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just below South Africa in their assessments of external foes, but the 
Mozambican body views the United States as much less of a threat than 
does the Angolan one. To the ZANU-PF of Zimbabwe, the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. constitute enemies of about equal concern. Although the 
government of Zimbabwe deplores what it regards as U.S. intimacy with 
South Africa, memories linger of earlier Soviet support for the ZANU-PF’s 
chief internal rival, the Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU), and 
have a potent effect on the attitudes of the ZANU-PF toward Moscow. 

The srsp of Somalia is something of a maverick. It looks upon 
Ethiopia as its primary threat from abroad, but it sees the U.S.S.R., the 
principal international backer of the Addis Abeba government, as a close 
contestant for that designation. Such an evaluation is reinforced by the 
critical role that Moscow played in Somalia’s defeat by Ethiopia in the 
Ogaden war of 1977-1978. Somalia’s efforts since the mid-1980s to down- 
play confrontation and engage in dialogue with both Ethiopia and the 
U.S.S.R., it should be emphasized, stem from a shift in its tactics for 
dealing with them and not any revision in its basic calculations regarding 
them. 

These judgments and outlooks of the groups about external foes reflect 
some modification in the groups’ thinking on the subject since the late 
1970s. Perhaps the most notable shift has to do with the sRspP of Somalia. 
No longer does the United States occupy second spot on that body’s list of 
enemies abroad as it did as late as 1977; the U.S.S.R. has acquired that 
distinction. There have been other, less dramatic changes as well. For 
instance, the intensity of many parties’ antagonism toward the United 
States has declined appreciably, as they have perceived a need for increased 
economic interaction with it. This trend has been most pronounced in the 
cases of Guinea-Bissau, Benin, and Mozambique. 

As is true of the nonruling parties of sub-Saharan Africa, most of the 
ruling parties of the region pay significant heed to the attitudes of external 
forces toward the white-minority government of South Africa in drawing 
up the foregoing rosters of foes abroad. The srsP of Somalia is the single 
exception. Preoccupied with its struggle with Ethiopia, it prefers to employ 
perspectives regarding the situation in the Horn of Africa as an alternative 
basis for decisions about external enemies. It should be underscored, how- 
ever, that none of the parties allows its dedication to black-majority rule in 
Southern Africa to override the interests of its own state. That is, all of the 
groups to whom views of South Africa really matter temper their appraisals 
of foreign entities that they deem unduly sympathetic to the Pretoria gov- 
ernment with hard-headed analysis of the benefits to their countries of 
having active dealings with these entities. 
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In common with ruling elements in the vast majority of states in 
sub-Saharan Africa, all ten parties in this grouping disapprove of a multi- 
party political system; therefore, they firmly reject the idea of domestic 
alliances with other formally independent political bodies—especially any 
cooperation that smacks of a sharing of power. At first glance, to be sure, 
the ZANU-PF of Zimbabwe might appear to be a deviant here. From its 
attainment of power in 1980 until the end of 1987, the ZANU-PF operated in 
a multiparty context, and it even invited representatives of the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union to participate in the initial government that it set 
up in 1980. Yet such behavior flowed essentially from force of circum- 
stances rather than from choice. Under the terms of the constitution 
adopted prior to independence in 1980, the country could abolish a multi- 
party system before 1990 only if Parliament endorsed such a step, and 
Parliament, with 20 of its 100 seats reserved for whites, had to approve the 
measure by a 100 percent vote until 1987 or by a 70 percent vote between 
1987 and 1990. From early in his rule, Prime Minister Robert Mugabe, the 
head of the ZANU-PF, stated repeatedly that he intended to institute a 
single-party state as soon as legal restrictions permitted, and he finally 
attained this goal in late 1987. In September 1987 Parliament ended the 
reservation of 20 seats for whites. The following month, elections for the 
vacated seats resulted in victories for all of ZANU-PF’s candidates, several of 
whom were white. These victories gave ZANU-PF well over the 70 percent 
of the House seats needed to impose a one-party state, but by December 
1987 Mugabe had persuaded ZAPU to amalgamate with ZANU-PF and thus 
bring about such a state by consent. 1°” 

The task of governing, however, compels the parties to pursue domes- 
tic alliances of more subtle kinds. This imperative arises from a combina- 
tion of two factors. !°8 First, as is typical of countries in sub-Saharan Africa, 
each of the states over which the parties preside is a complex entity. All 
except Sao Tomé and Principe, Cape Verde, and Somalia contain a number 
of distinct ethnic groups, and there are even some clear differences between 
angolares (descendants of a group of Africans shipwrecked off Sao Tomé in 
1544) and forros (descendants of slaves and creoles) in Sao Tomé and Principe 
and between mulattoes and blacks in Cape Verde. Although Somalia has a 
highly homogeneous population from an ethnic standpoint, clans play an 
important role in the country. Regionalism crops up in many states as well. 
Often regional identifications go hand in hand with ethnic divisions, but 
they are also evident in countries with no strong ethnic cleavages—such as 
Cape Verde, Sao Tomé and Principe, and Somalia. The first two states, it 
should be noted, are each composed of more than one major island, and 
the third is made up of a couple of former colonial territories— British 
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Somaliland (in the north) and Italian Somaliland (in the south). 

Second, the striking handicaps that the parties at issue here con- 
fronted when they became ruling entities and had to deal with states of 
great complexity have by no means vanished. The parties in Angola, 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Sao Tomé and Principe, Cape Verde, and Guinea- 
Bissau all grew out of anticolonial national liberation movements, but none 
of these movements had developed a constituency by the end of colonial 
rule that effectively bridged the major political and social divisions in its 
country. As of late 1975, the MPLA-PT enjoyed little support among the 
Bakongo and Ovimbundu elements of the Angolan population. In mid-1975 
the Frelimo had significantly fewer backers among ethnic groups in the 
central and southern portions of Mozambique than among those in the 
north. The ZANU-PF lacked much in the way of links with the Ndebele 
people and the whites of Zimbabwe in 1980. Neither the MLSTP nor the 
PAICV (then a branch of the PaiGc of Guinea-Bissau) had managed to 
launch guerrilla warfare in Sao Tomé and Principe or Cape Verde prior to 
independence in 1975, and the Portuguese had maintained a tight control 
over political activity in both territories. Consequently, the two bodies 
remained largely exile organizations when they assumed power. In 1974 
the PAIGC of Guinea-Bissau showed pronounced weaknesses among the 
diverse inhabitants of Bissau and among ethnic groups like the Fula in the 
northeast. 

As for the parties in Congo, Benin, Somalia, and Ethiopia, they were 
all essentially creations of radical military elements, emerging as formal 
entities in 1969, 1975, 1976, and 1984 respectively, although the wPE had 
existed in embryo since 1979 as the Committee to Organize the Party of the 
Working People of Ethiopia (COPWE). Nowhere did the military elements 
that founded these bodies boast more than a tenuous base of support in the 
civilian community. Furthermore, in no instance were they broadly 
diversified in terms of ethnic and regional backgrounds. The elements in 
Benin and Congo hailed predominantly from the ethnic groups in the 
northern parts of their countries; those in Ethiopia, from the Amharic- 
speaking peoples of the central highlands; and those in Somalia, from the 
clans in the south—especially the Marrehaan group. 

To at least some extent, then, all of the parties in this category try to 
build domestic coalitions within the frameworks of their own organiza- 
tions. But there has, in practice, been substantial variation among them 
with respect to the intensity of their efforts, the general targets of their 
undertakings, and the precise calculus behind their labors.'©? 

In the 1980s the parties in Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Ethio- 
pia, and Somalia have displayed a much greater sense of urgency about 
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fashioning domestic alliances than have those elsewhere. The governments 
controlled by these five parties have faced insurrections that have significant 
ties to specific local groups. In Angola, the Ovimbundu people have been 
the principal source of difficulties; in Mozambique, the ethnic groups in 
the central and southern portions of the country; in Zimbabwe, the 
Ndebeles; in Ethiopia, the Eritreans, the Tigreans, and, to a lesser degree, 
the Somalis of the Ogaden; in Somalia, the northern clans and especially 
the Majerteen and Isaaq groups. As a consequence of such problems, the 
parties have seen a strong need to forge more cooperative relations with at 
least elements of these groups in order to shore up their own governments. 
In contrast, the parties in Congo, Benin, Sao Tomé and Principe, Cape 
Verde, and Guinea-Bissau have not confronted armed internal threats to 
their regimes from any quarter. Therefore, these bodies have not attached 
the same importance that the others have to working out alliances on their 
local scenes. 

Not surprisingly, the parties that emerged under military auspices in 
Ethiopia, Congo, Benin, and Somalia have evinced a desire to extend the 
span of their organizational umbrellas to a somewhat more eclectic list of 
domestic forces than have the other parties. These forces have included not 
only particular social, regional, and ethnic groups but also civilians of a 
wide range of stripes—especially civilians that would accept continued 
dominance of the parties by military elements. In Ethiopia, the WPE and 
its predecessor, COPWE, have paid special attention to Eritreans, Tigreans, 
Somalis, peasants, and urban dwellers. The pct in Congo has devoted its 
energies largely to the Vili and Kongos of the south, trade unions, and 
students. In Benin, the PRPB has concentrated on the Fon and Yorubas in 
the south, trade unions, and peasants. Somalia’s SkSP has focused primar- 
ily on the Isaaq and Majerteen clans, civil servants, nomads, and peasants. 

The parties in Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe, and Guinea-Bissau 
have directed their concerns fundamentally to ethnic and regional groups. 
In Angola, the main objects of attention have been the Bakongo and partic- 
ularly the Ovimbundu; in Mozambique, the ethnic elements in the state’s 
central and southern sections; in Zimbabwe, the Ndebeles in the south; in 
Guinea-Bissau, the Fulas and other groups over which the Portuguese had 
continued to exercise control throughout the anticolonial war. 

The parties in Cape Verde and Sao Tomé and Principe have paid heed 
principally to regional and social groups. In Cape Verde, these have con- 
sisted mostly of residents of outlying islands of the country and peasants 
without land; in Sao Tomé and Principe, of peasants and inhabitants of 
Principe, many of whom have resented the fact that the state’s affairs have, 
by and large, been in the hands of Sao Toméans. 
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In seeking to draw specific internal forces into collaboration with 
them, the parties in Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Ethiopia, and 
Somalia have approached the task differently than have the other parties 
concerned here. These five parties have opted for alliance of a conditional 
sort. That is, they have refused to engage in wholesale courtship of mem- 
bers of the social, ethnic, or regional groups that they have targeted; 
instead, they have wooed just those segments of the groups willing to 
dissociate themselves from the organized opposition forces challenging the 
governments of the parties. By making this clear-cut distinction, the par- 
ties in question have clearly hoped to isolate and render impotent these 
organized opposition forces. Perhaps because the other five parties have 
not had to cope with major organized opposition to their rule for a number 
of years, they have seemed to view alliance in broader, more genuinely 
co-optive terms than the first five parties. That is, they have tended to treat 
all members of groups to which they have devoted special attention as 
inherently worthy of absorption into their ranks. 

Ruling status encourages parties to single out as their main external 
allies entities that they believe can and will help them hold on to power. !!° 
The parties in this grouping, as already suggested, inevitably assign top 
priority in their objectives to retaining the reins of authority in their coun- 
tries, and all of them discern threats of one type or another to the govern- 
ments that they run. Thus the parties value highly as outside allies those 
forces that can and will assist them in countering these threats. 

Of the ten bodies under review here, all but the srsP of Somalia and 
the ZANU-PF of Zimbabwe have designated the U.S.S.R., the Soviet bloc, 
and Cuba as their chief collaborators abroad ever since the early days of 
their rule, and the eight parties have even maintained substantial contacts 
over the years with the ruling communist parties in these states. There are 
significant differences, however, in the degree to which the governments 
controlled by the parties actually cooperate with the U.S.S.R., the Soviet 
bloc, and Cuba. The regimes in Ethiopia and Angola rely heavily on these 
entities and carry on wide-ranging activities with them. Although the 
government in Mozambique has reduced its dependence on the U.S.S.R. 
and the Soviet bloc during the course of the 1980s, it continues to have 
close links with them and Cuba in many respects—especially in the mili- 
tary realm. The other regimes keep the U.S.S.R., the Soviet bloc, and 
Cuba at more of a distance while still conducting fairly extensive interac- 
tion with them. 

The sRsP and the ZANU-PF have each taken an idiosyncratic position 
with respect to primary collaborators abroad. Until the late 1970s the SRSP 
deemed that the U.S.S.R., the Soviet bloc, and Cuba qualified for this 
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role, but it then changed its mind and fixed upon the United States instead. 
The ZANU-PF has appeared to feel that a diverse mix of principal external 
allies affords it the best guarantee of staying in power. It puts the front-line 
state of Southern Africa at the head of its list, but in line with its assess- 
ment of South Africa as its main enemy and of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. as only secondary enemies, it seems to conclude that each of the 
latter two countries can make meaningful contributions to the defense of 
the ZANU-PF government. Hence it includes both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. on the list as well. 

These choices of primary allies, to be sure, do not represent ideal ones 
from the perspectives of the individual parties. The entities involved have 
their own interests to further, and these interests do not always coincide 
with those of the states over which the parties under consideration here 
preside. In the 1980s, for example, the U.S.S.R. has not furnished enough 
military aid to the governments of Ethiopia, Mozambique, and Angola to 
permit them to stamp out the local armed struggles against them, and 
none of the governments whose parties look to the U.S.S.R. as one of their 
main allies abroad has received the amounts of Soviet economic assistance 
that it has desired. By the same token, the United States in the 1980s has 
not supplied the sRsP regime in Somalia with the type and quantity of 
military help that this regime would have liked. Nevertheless, these vari- 
ous forces constitute the best candidates for chief external collaborators 
that the parties see in the international arena. 

Like the nonruling parties in sub-Saharan Africa, most ruling parties 
in the region employ opposition to the white-minority government in South 
Africa as a major basis for identifying potential foreign allies. In the cases 
of the eight parties that have selected the U.S.S.R., the Soviet bloc, and 
Cuba as their primary external collaborators, this consideration has obvi- 
ously bolstered their choice, for the parties appear to regard these coun- 
tries together as the most potent force on the global scene pushing for 
black-majority rule in Southern Africa. Far more important, this factor has 
served as a key criterion for all of the ruling parties except the SRSP in 
Somalia in picking out desirable secondary allies abroad. The nine parties 
and the governments that they run have displayed particular attraction to 
other radical groups and regimes (including one another) that have adopted 
a militant stance against the Pretoria government. Indeed, they have 
cooperated extensively with such groups and regimes in a myriad of 
frameworks— like the councils of the front-line states in Southern Africa, 
the Organization of African Unity, the United Nations, and the nonaligned 
movement. 

Yet the precise entities that all ten parties pick as worthwhile external 
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allies of a secondary nature and the way that the parties rank these entities 
in significance has more to do with the ruling status of the parties than 
with anything else. If a party has acquired authority in a state, as noted 
previously, it tends to want to hang on to that authority, and this wish in 
turn prompts it to evaluate possible foreign collaborators in light of their 
capabilities and willingness to aid it to do so. Moreover, when a party 
assumes power, it takes on an obligation to uphold the general interests of 
its country, as it perceives these interests. This duty renders a foreign 
entity’s capacity and inclination to behave in accordance with such inter- 
ests of relevance to a party’s assessment of that entity’s usefulness as an 
ally. However, the requirements to keep individual parties in power and the 
interests of specific states differ. As a result, the forces that a party judges 
of value as secondary external allies and their exact merit in its eyes can 
vary from context to context. In addition, any particular context can alter 
over the years, so a party’s conclusions on these matters can shift as well. 
The selections of secondary collaborators abroad by these parties at 
issue here have conformed to such a pattern. Since the mid-1970s both 
Angola and Mozambique have consistently regarded their fellow front-line 
states in Southern Africa as key collaborators, and in the 1980s they have 
expanded this classification to include the wider membership of the South- 
ern Africa Development Coordination Conference (SADCC). In the 1980s, 
too, both have increasingly put emphasis on cooperation with the countries 
of Western Europe as both have sought to widen their economic ties abroad. 
Zimbabwe has stressed collaboration with fellow members of SADCC, but 
its actual relations have been closest with Tanzania and Mozambique. It 
has also looked to Great Britain and to a lesser degree China as major allies. 
Both Congo and Benin have long relied heavily on France, especially in the 
economic realm. For Congo, other Western European states like Italy and 
Great Britain have been of considerable consequence in the 1980s; Nigeria 
and to a lesser extent China have done the same for Benin. At the top of 
Sao Tomé and Principe’s list of worthwhile secondary collaborators for a 
good many years has stood Angola, which maintains a military force of 
about 1,500 on the islands to ensure their security. Portugal and the Neth- 
erlands have always mattered signficantly as well to Sao Tomé and Principe 
from an economic standpoint, and France has taken on new merit in this 
respect in the 1980s. For Cape Verde, Portugal has continued to be an 
important entity with which to cooperate since the islands achieved inde- 
pendence, but other Western European countries have acquired growing 
value from the Cape Verdean viewpoint during the 1980s. Although 
Guinea-Bissau constituted perhaps the chief secondary ally for Cape Verde 
prior to the coup in Bissau in November 1980 that deposed Luiz Cabral, a 
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Cape Verdean by ancestry, it has ceased to do so since then. Guinea-Bissau 
has depended a lot on Sweden in an economic sense since the mid-1970s, 
and it has turned to France for similar succor in the 1980s. For political 
reasons, Guinea-Bissau has also seemed to value highly cooperation with 
Senegal and Guinea, its neighbors. Up to the early 1980s, Cape Verde, too, 
qualified as a major collaborator from Guinea-Bissau’s perspective; how- 
ever, it lost that status after the 1980 coup in Bissau. Ethiopia has assigned 
great weight to the countries of the European Economic Community since 
the 1970s because of economic considerations, but its favorites in political 
terms in the 1980s have been Libya and the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen. Somalia has identified Italy and Saudi Arabia as key allies for 
many years, and in the 1980s it has tended to place other members of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council aside from Saudi Arabia in this category. 


Prospects 


There remains the question of how lasting the coalition strategies and 
tactics laid out in the preceding pages will be. Clearly, the answer to this 
question depends largely on circumstances in the countries where the 
Marxist parties operate. Only rarely does any of the parties display an 
inflexible commitment to an abstract principle in devising its coalition 
strategy and tactics. The evident rejection of all domestic alliances by some 
of the small groups in Egypt constitutes one of the few such instances. 
Normally the Marxist parties of the continent tailor their coalition strate- 
gies and tactics to the precise situations that they face, as they see those 
situations. It is to the likely circumstances in Africa, then, that one must 
turn to arrive at judgments about the outlook with respect to the parties’ 
coalition strategies and tactics. 

At initial glance, conditions on the continent in the latter part of the 
1980s would not seem to hold much promise of continuity in these coali- 
tion strategies and tactics for even the near future. Most of Africa—and 
especially the states in sub-Saharan Africa—has a long record of insta- 
bility, and the 1980s have witnessed an intensification of this problem 
throughout the continent. Such considerations point to the probability of 
changes in circumstances that could spark revisions in the coalition strate- 
gies and tactics of local Marxist parties. 

On closer examination, however, the prospects appear to be a lot more 
complex. As suggested in the previous discussion, the coalition strategies 
and tactics that the parties follow owe much to the legal standing of the 
parties and to the characteristics and backgrounds of the regions in which 
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they function. Some of these things do promote rapid shifts in coalition 
strategies and tactics. For example, the experiences of many parties in 
sub-Saharan Africa with numerous government turnovers in their states 
over the short periods that they themselves have existed encourage them to 
alter their coalition strategies and tactics fairly frequently. Yet many of the 
basic factors shaping coalition strategies and tactics do not undergo change 
often, and some of them are not subject to modification at all. Switches in 
the legal status of parties, for instance, occur relatively seldom, while the 
Arab nature of North Africa qualifies as a permanent given. Thus, there 
are substantial constraints on the African scene that make for continuity in 
the coalition strategies and tactics of the Marxist parties. These no doubt 
explain the high degree of consistency apparent in the past in the coalition 
strategies and tactics of older groups like the Egyptian and South African 
Communist parties. 

In sum, elements in the coalition strategies and tactics of all or most 
of the parties dealt with here are bound to change in the years ahead, but 
not many parties will feel it necessary to revise their coalition strategies 
and tactics drastically. Perhaps the key signal that such alterations may 
be in the offing in a particular case will come with a shift in a party’s 
legal standing. 





2) 





The Coalition Strategies and Tactics of 
the Indonesian Communist Party: 


A Prelude to Destruction 
Frank Cibulka 


While examining the coalition strategies and tactics of Asian Marxist 
parties, one must inevitably turn to the experience of the Indonesian 
Communist party (Partai Komunis Indonesia or PKI). Once the largest 
nonruling communist party in the world, and with its claimed three 
million members second only in size to its Chinese and Soviet counter- 
parts, the PKI represented a mature and highly significant political move- 
ment on the international scene. Although the party, with its superb 
organization and its own brand of Marxist ideology, never rose from the 
ashes following its brutal destruction in 1965, its experience remains 
highly relevant. The significance is due not only to the impact that the PKI 
once exerted upon the world communist movement but also to the fact 
that, twenty years after the establishment of the ‘““New Order,” General 
Suharto’s military regime has not yet completed the task of national inte- 
gration and has been unable to provide an effective alternative to the 
communist vision of a solution to Indonesia’s tremendous social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

The Indonesian Communist party’s chosen “road to power” after 
1951 was centered in a highly complex and flexible coalition strategy which 
came to be known as the national united front. This largely peaceful 
political strategy was formulated after the assertion of power by a party 
faction under the leadership of D. N. Aidit, and it helped the PKI steer 
through the rough political waters of Sukarno’s postindependence Indone- 
sia with its heavy accent upon fervent and militant nationalism, with its 
political polarization and communal tensions, and with its weak and unsta- 
ble parliamentary democracy and subsequent form of authoritarianism. The 
coalition strategy of the PKI during the years 1951 to 1965 helped to bring 
the Indonesian communists to the threshold of power, while a fatal devia- 
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tion from it set the party up for its destruction at the hands of the military. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to examine the coalition strategy and 
tactics of the Indonesian Communist party during the fourteen years of 
Aidit’s leadership, which also effectively corresponded with the national 
united front period. Whereas the party’s history prior to 1951 reveals 
quickly changing fortunes and unstable leadership and strategy, the Aidit 
period of 1951 to 1965 can be characterized as one of highly cohesive 
leadership and of a consistent and purposeful political strategy based on 
the Indonesianization of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 


The Origins of the PKI 


The Communist party of Indonesia, which has the distinction of 
being the oldest communist party in Asia, was founded in May 1920, 
when the Indonesian Social-Democratic Association under the leadership 
of Dutch radicals and Islamic nationalists, meeting at Semarang in Java, 
converted their organization into the Communist Party of the Indies 
(Perserikaten Kommunist di India) and soon thereafter joined the Third 
International.’ The structural base for the pioneering communist organ- 
ization in the region was the Sarekat Islam (Islamic Association or SI), 
which was founded in 1912 as the first nationalist mass organization in 
Indonesian history. The constituent branches of Sarekat Islam were grad- 
ually infiltrated by more radical political elements, and in 1914 a Dutch 
communist, H. J. Sneevliet, who later served as a Comintern agent in 
the Far East under the pseudonym ‘“‘Maring,”’ created the “Indian Social 
Democratic Association,’ which was then converted into a communist 
cell.* The next thirty years in the history of the PKI were a curious mix of 
factionalism, frequent leadership and strategy changes, radical phases alter- 
nating with relatively peaceful and cooperative ‘“‘united front’’ periods, and 
abortive uprisings followed by severe repression and long periods of party 
inactivity. 

During the 1920s the party gradually came under the control of more 
militant elements advocating an immediate revolution. It also defied a 
Comintern directive to form a united anti-imperialist front with noncom- 
munist Indonesian nationalistic organizations and to strengthen its 
support among the masses through the channel of communist-controlled 
People’s Associations (Sarekat Rakjat).? An abortive communist revolt 
in Java and West Sumatra during 1926-1927 was crushed by the Dutch 
colonial administration. Although the PKI had only about three thousand 
members at the time of the uprising, thirteen thousand suspects were 
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arrested and approximately half were either imprisoned or interned in 
a concentration camp in West Irian. The PKI was declared illegal and 
entered a long period of underground existence and relative inactivity.* 

The PKI was reestablished only in October 1945 in the aftermath of 
the outbreak of the nationalistic August Revolution, although party officials 
later claimed that an “‘illegal PKI’? was maintained from the end of the 
rebellion in 1927 until the return of the veteran communist leader Musso 
in 1948. Musso carried out scattered guerrilla operations and later coordi- 
nated the activities of the new legal PKI and the closely allied crypto- 
communist Indonesian Labor party and Socialist party.” During its brief 
resurgence of 1945—1948 the PKI was plagued by factionalism and leader- 
ship instability, but largely pursued a moderate line of collaboration with 
the nationalist forces. Under the leadership of the returned party veterans 
of the 1920s— Alimin Prawirodirdjo and Sardjono—and rejecting the mil- 
itant tendencies of the Trotskyist Tan Malaka faction, the Indonesian com- 
munists backed the revolutionary nationalistic Sukarno-Sjahrir regime. 
The PKI was encouraged and heavily relied upon by President Sukarno 
when it supported the republican cabinet headed by the moderate socialist 
prime minister, Sutan Sjahrir, in defense of the Linggadjati Agreement 
between the Dutch and Indonesian governments for the establishment of 
the independent federal Indonesian republic.® The party then established 
a vaguely defined but politically effective united front from above called 
the Sajap Kiri (Left Wing), consisting of the PKI, the Socialist and Labor 
parties, and other organizations.’ 

The third Sjahrir cabinet was succeeded by one headed by Amir 
Sjarifuddin, a left-wing socialist leader and, according to his later admis- 
sion, a secret PKI member. The cabinet, which remained in office from July 
1947 to January 1948, also included two regular communists as ministers 
of state and in its brief tenure helped to increase the PKI’s penetration into 
the political system and the military.* The leftist cabinet was replaced by 
one headed by Vice-President Mohammed Hatta, in which Sajap Kiri 
declined representation as junior allies. 

In August 1948 the party leadership and strategy were once again 
altered with the return from the Soviet Union of Musso, another commu- 
nist veteran associated with the militancy of the 1920s. Musso returned 
with instructions from Moscow and quickly assumed control over the PKI. 
Musso, seeking to introduce the new Zhdanov line on the international 
situation into the the party platform, expressed his tactics in the so-called 
“New Road”’ resolution, which represented a new, more aggressive formu- 
lation of the united front policy in accordance with Soviet wishes. 
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The essence of this resolution was aptly characterized by Justus Van Der 
Kroef: 


This outlined the Leninist principle of the multi-stage (or 
two-stage) revolution, stressed the Zhdanov two-camp doctrine 
of total confrontation of the “‘imperialists’’, described the Lenin- 
ist class dynamics of the “bourgeois democratic” phase of the 
Indonesian struggle in terms of the appeal which had to be made 
to various groups of the peasantry and the middle class, and 
reoriented the organizational role of the party. Tactically, accep- 
tance of the resolution meant an uncompromising fight against 
the Dutch and against those Indonesian politicians who might be 
seeking any kind of diplomatic rapprochement with them.’ 


An organizational overhaul of the party included the election of a new 
Politburo and the merging of the Socialist and Labor parties with the PKI, 
with incorporation of a large part of their membership into the communist 
ranks. Musso envisioned a national united front policy in which, unlike 
during the 1945-1948 period of Sajap Kiri, the communists would play a 
dominant role in order to position themselves for the subsequent seizure of 
power. Musso’s scheme came to be known as the “Gottwald Plan’ in 
recognition of his desire to emulate the communist coup which had just 
taken place in Czechoslovakia in February 1948. Musso’s strategy, how- 
ever, proved to be unworkable since the main political parties, namely the 
Masjumi (Muslim Federation) and the Indonesian Nationalist party (PNI) 
were unwilling to cooperate within such an arrangement. The increasing 
tension in the country climaxed in September 1948 in a rebellion by com- 
munist and procommunist civilians and army officers in the city of Madiun 
in Java. The rebellion was a premature and ill-prepared attempt to spark a 
communist revolution, but the PKI’s top echelons, headed by Musso, 
though unprepared for it, felt compelled by the events to support the 
rebellion and proclaimed a “national front government” with Musso as 
its leader. The revolt was quickly put down by the Indonesian army 
units loyal to the Sukarno-Hatta regime. Significantly, the event resulted 
in the deaths of a number of top PKI Politburo members, including 
Musso and Sjarifuddin, and imprisonment of some thirty-six thousand 
PKI members and sympathizers. Only an impending attack upon the 
young republic by the Dutch prevented further coercive measures against 
the communists. 1° 
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The Aidit Leadership and the Concept of 
the National United Front 


In January 1951 the leadership of the PKI was assumed by the so-called 
Leninist wing (Sajap Leninis), a faction of young party officials headed by 
D.N. Aidit, M. H. Lukman, Njoto, and Sudisman. Aidit, who at the age 
of only twenty-seven years became the principal party leader, was elected to 
the post of first secretary.'’ A new five-man Politburo was elected, consist- 
ing of Aidit, Lukman, Njoto, Sudisman, and the aging veteran revolution- 
ary Alimin. Aidit fairly rapidly consolidated the dominance of the Leninist 
wing over the party by removing the older leaders associated with the 
policies of Tan Ling Djie, Alimin, and Ngadiman Hardjosubroto. This 
group formulated the organizational strategy which came to guide the 
party’s actions almost until its destruction in 1965-1966. This line was 
established at the March 1954 fifth national congress of the PKI. 

Aidit had attempted to formulate the communist strategy in such a 
way that the application of orthodox doctrines of Marxism-Leninism would 
not be insensitive to the existing realities of Indonesia’s social and eco- 
nomic situation. He found that the strategy of the national united front 
met this requirement. When Aidit spoke of ‘‘Indonesianizing Marxism- 
Leninism”’ in 1961, he defined it in terms of holding “fast to the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism and creatively determining the policy, tactics, form 
of struggle and form of organization of our Party on the basis of the 
concrete situation in our country.’!” Indeed, the form that the national 
united front assumed under Aidit’s guidance was solidly rooted in the 
doctrines of Lenin and Stalin, affected by the ideological pronouncements 
of Mao Zedong, and yet drawing heavily from Musso’s “New Road”’ reso- 
lution and reflecting the historical experience and the political and social 
environment of the PKI. 

Lenin, turning his attention to national and colonial questions, empha- 
sized that the revolution in the underdeveloped countries would have to 
have a bourgeois-democratic basis due to the precapitalist character of such 
societies.!* Since feudalism and imperialism blocked the natural dialectical 
path of capitalist development, the bourgeoisie in the countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America was obliged to wage a struggle against them as a 
matter of self-interest. Because the bourgeoisie as a class was too weak to 
alone carry out an antifeudal and anti-imperialist revolution, it needed the 
cooperation of the workers and peasants allied in a united front in order to 
complete the task. Lenin believe that, once the vanguard of the proletariat 
assumed the control of such movements, it could, with help from other 
socialist countries, pursue the socialist revolution without allowing the 
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national bourgeoisie to establish a fully developed capitalist society first. !* 
These ideas were presented in 1920 at the second congress of the Comintern, 
where Lenin advocated an establishment of temporary united fronts between 
communists and bourgeois independence movements. !° 

While Stalin also believed in the necessity of cooperation in a united 
front between communists and the national bourgeoisie, he adhered to the 
concept of a “two-stage revolution,’ where the socialist revolution could 
only come after the bourgeois-national revolution completed the break 
with feudalism and imperialism through a full development of capitalist 
society. !° 

Aidit’s revolutionary theory was based on the assumption that Indone- 
sia is still a semicolonial and semifeudal country. The definition of the 
semicolonial position was based upon the political realities of the unfavor- 
able terms of the Round Table Conference agreement which ended the war 
with the Netherlands in 1949, and on the amount of control that foreign 
countries exerted over the Indonesian economy.'’ Among the main targets 
of the PKI revolutionary struggle were imperialism, its Indonesian compra- 
dore agents among the bourgeoisie, and feudalism.!® Aidit, however, real- 
ized that the tactics of armed struggle could not be successfully utilized in 
Indonesian conditions. The two elements which favored the Chinese 
communists— vast hinterland and sanctuary areas capable of sustaining 
guerrilla warfare and the presence of a powerful adjacent ally —were lack- 
ing in Indonesia.!? Instead, the party was forced to combine with the 
national bourgeoisie and other noncommunist social groups in a united 
front for the purpose of completing the revolutionary struggle against 
colonialism and feudalism. The August 1945 nationalistic revolution under 
the leadership of Sukarno was therefore ideologically equated with the 
stage of bourgeois-democratic revolution. This revolution remained unfin- 
ished and communist support was needed to complete the task. D. N. 
Aidit wrote after the seventh national congress of the PKI held in April, 
1961: 


The democratic revolution which began in August 1945 has 
not been completed as yet. The following democratic sections of 
society are interested in carrying the revolution forward: the work- 
ers, peasants, urban petty bourgeoisie, intellectuals and the 
national bourgeoisie which have joined forces to form a National 
Front. Their interests are represented by the three political forces: 
the Nationalists, the religious groups and the Communists. The 
cooperation of these democratic parties, which we call in our 
country NASAKOM (NAS— Nationalists; A—religious groups; KOM 
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—Communists), is of paramount importance for the development 
of the revolution. 

The reactionary forces in Indonesia are the imperialists who 
sull preserve considerable footholds in the country, the land- 
lords, the compradores and the bureaucratic capitalists who have 
strengthened their position in recent years. 

The struggle between the supporters and enemies of the 
revolution is being waged in the economic, political, military 
and cultural fields. The reactionaries, who have suffered a num- 
ber of setbacks, still represent a grave danger to the revolutionary 
gains.~” 


At the end of the first stage of the revolution would be a formation of a 
people’s democracy ‘‘formed on the basis of the alliance of workers and 
peasants under the leadership of the working class:’ Such a government 
would be concerned with “‘not socialist but democratic reform,’ bringing 
about land reform, eliminating foreign control of the economy, guarantee- 
ing democratic rights, and improving the living standard of the population.”! 
Peaceful construction of socialism would presumably follow at a later date. 

The PKI under Aidit’s leadership launched its quest for power through 
a program which included three basic points: 


I. Creation of a “broad, mass party” with a strong organization and 
mixing a hierarchical democratic centralist structure with broad appeal 
and widespread recruitment. 

2. Pursuing a peaceful path to power through participation in the parlia- 
mentary democracy and cooperation with President Sukarno and polit- 
ical parties not perceived hostile to the communists. 

3. Building of a mass base through mobilization of the proletariat, seek- 
ing support among the peasantry and among sections of the bourgeoisie. 


The party’s commitment to the peaceful road to power was based on 
the Aidit leadership’s conviction that armed struggle was not necessary at 
that point and could result in the destruction of the PKI. The party left no 
doubt, however, about its resolve to resort to more revolutionary tactics, 
should they become indispensable. 

A 1958 editorial entitled “Guarding against Ideological Timidity” 
appeared in the party journal Kehidupan Partai (Party Life) and stated: 


The third factor is the observation on the basis of the pres- 
ent balance of power in the world indicating that it is possible for 
certain countries to travel along the road toward Socialism grad- 
ually and in a peaceful manner. . . . Now certainly for us in 
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Indonesia it has been a problem of how to bring about just the 
right conditions that would make such a peaceful road to Social- 
ism possible. While this allegation is very important and extremely 
appropriate, it can under certain specified conditions produce a 
disconcerting effect on certain cadres. . . . Some of our cadres 
are evidently forgetting that no matter how peacefully one’s prog- 
ress along the road toward Socialism may appear to be, the actual 
fact of the matter is that the road is the road of revolution and it 
must be conceived in terms of the principles underlying class 
struggle. And to this end, we must train, instruct, organize and 
mobilize the masses effectively and extensively into revolutionary 
forces.7? 


The party’s policy of combining the united front strategy from above 
(parliamentary cooperation with noncommunist parties) with the strategy 
of the united front from below (building mass support among various 
social groups within the country) assured that it could still remain poised 
for militant activity by mobilizing a revolutionary base prepared through 
the activities of the united front from below. 

One of the most prominent observers of Indonesian affairs, Justus 
Van Der Kroef, analyzed Aidit’s strategy: 


For Aidit’s technique (like Mao’s) within the context of the 
multi-stage revolutionary concept, has been essentially to employ 
both approaches at the same time, to seek active collaboration 
also in parliament and other organs of government with other 
“patriotic,” “‘anti-imperialist” or ‘“‘anti-feudal”’ organizations for 
the purposes of developing and completing “the national demo- 
cratic” (not the Socialist) revolution—this being in effect the 
approach “‘from above’ —and at the same time to build up the 
Communist party as such along with its front groups, aggres- 
sively insisting on “democratic liberties” which will allow the 
party to expand, staging campaigns to win popular support—all 
characteristic of the approach “from below.’”? 


The skillful use of the dual strategy had, by the 1960s, brought the 
PKI to the threshold of power in Indonesia, yet ironically, when the devia- 
tion from the united front strategy placed the party in mortal danger in 
1965, the Aidit leadership was either unwilling or unable to mobilize the 
highly developed network of the united front from below to its defense. 
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The United Front from Below 


The PKI pursued the building up of its mass base first through a vast 
recruitment and educational campaign designed to create a large yet well- 
disciplined and educated revolutionary party membership. Secondly, it 
sought to broaden its societal support through the institution of a widely 
based national united front designed to draw in the country’s peasantry 
and elements of the bourgeoisie, along with mobilizing a variety of other 
social groups, for example women and the youth. The PKI achieved this 
goal admirably through its control of a vast array of powerful front 
organizations. 

The most immediate task facing the Aidit leadership was the expan- 
sion and invigoration of the party membership. The PKI over which Aidit 
assumed control in January 1951 was small, poorly organized, and severely 
deficient in the quality of ideological education. Aidit responded with a 
vigorous membership drive and began the ideological education of cadres 
and members. While in early 1952 the PKI only had 7,910 members and 
candidate members, by the end of the year its membership was up to 
126,671. In March, at the time of the fifth national party congress, its 
membership was 165,206, and by the beginning of 1959 had increased to 
1.5 million.2* By September 1965 the PKI claimed a membership of 3 
million.” D. N. Aidit explained in 1959: 


This led the Party to the conclusion that the recruitment of 
new members was necessary to enable it to carry out its tasks and 
win victory for the people. While participating in the Parliamen- 
tary elections, the Constituent Assembly, provincial and regional 
legislative bodies, the Indonesian Communists realized that a 
Party with a big membership would be a decisive actor in achiev- 
ing victory.”° 


The party also established an Island Committee for Outer Areas in the late 
1950s to facilitate the party’s penetration outside of its traditional areas of 
influence in Java.”” 

Outside the party itself, the key source of support for the PKI was the 
Indonesian proletariat, which Aidit in the early 1950s estimated to count 
about 6 million, with only 500,000 members employed in modern industry.”* 
The conditions of the Indonesian proletariat presented fertile ground for 
communist agitation due to the severe exploitation and poor living condi- 
tions prevalent among the country’s workers. By the early 1950s the PKI 
gained effective control of the country’s umbrella trade union federation, 
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the Central Labor Organization of Indonesia (SoBSI), which in 1965 claimed 
some 3.3 million members. 

The next key social group to be included in the united front strategy 
was the peasantry, which comprised 70 percent of Indonesia’s population. 
In spite of the limited appeal that the PKI exerted in the Javanese country- 
side, Aidit declared that the agrarian revolution was essential to the com- 
pletion of the people’s democratic revolution in Indonesia and preached 
the desirability of the worker-peasant alliance. While Aidit divided the 
peasantry into three subclasses: rich, middle, and poor, he tried to draw 
the entire agrarian segment of Indonesian society into his coalition. The 
party gained control over the Indonesian Farmers’ Front (Barisan Tani 
Indonesia or BTI) with its 8.5 million members and by the 1960s scored 
spectacular successes in its penetration into the rural areas of Java. 

The third crucial component of the PKI’s united front policy was 
the country’s bourgeoisie, which Aidit, somewhat reluctantly, sought to 
enlist in his struggle against what he perceived as feudalism and imperial- 
ism. Aidit’s analysis divided the Indonesian bourgeoisie into two groups: 
the comprador bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie. The national 
bourgeoisie is a petty mercantile and professional class with ambivalent 
political outlook, and could be drawn into cooperation with the progres- 
sive forces. The comprador bourgeoisie, on the other hand, are those 
sections of the bourgeois class which have an economic relationship with 
foreign capitalists and tend to be anticommunist in their outlook. While 
the comprador bourgeoisie in certain rare circumstances could become a 
part of the anti-imperialist struggle, its outlook was considered to be largely 
reactionary, and it was identified among the principal targets of the 
revolution.”” 

The ambivalent position of the PKI leadership toward the national 
bourgeoisie can be seen from an analysis by the deputy general secretary, 
M. Lukman: 


The wavering and double-pronged character of the national 
bourgeoisie is, in our opinion, explained by the fact, that on the 
one hand, they are oppressed by the imperialists, and on the 
other, they themselves exploit the working people. Their weak 
economic position, which naturally results in their weak political 
position, adds still more to their wavering attitude. Still, we are 
of the opinion that the vacillation inherent in the national bour- 
geoisie is not fatal. Provided there are strong progressive forces, 
plus a Party program which takes into account the interests of the 
national bourgeoisie, a correct style of work, and the possibility 
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of directing a well-aimed blow at the imperialists and their stooges 
at home, the national bourgeoisie can remain, or at least can be 
forced to remain for a long period, in the united front anti- 
imperialist and anti-feudal struggle. *° 


Turning to other social groups, the PKI directed a number of other 
front organizations, most notably the People’s Youth (Pemuda Rakjat) with 
2 million members and the Women’s Movement (Gerwani), which claimed 
1,750,000 members by 1965.*! The party also founded and operated a 
number of educational and indoctrinational institutions, such as the Peo- 
ple’s University (Universitas Rakjat or UNRA) and the Institute of People’s 
Culture (LEKRA), a nationwide mass organization of cultural workers, 
along with several major periodicals. It was estimated in 1965 that about a 
quarter of the total Indonesian population of 105 million was directly or 
indirectly affiliated with the PKI.* 

In spite of the highly impressive mobilization of the population through 
the strategy of the united front from below, the PKI never actually fully 
used this resource in an all-out confrontation with its political enemies. 
The strength of the front organizations, no doubt, contributed to the 
increasingly prominent position of the Indonesian communists on the polit- 
ical scene during the 1960s. It may have served to temporarily restrain the 
hand of its enemies, especially in the military establishment, while expand- 
ing in part the closeness of the alliance between the PKI and President 
Sukarno. 

The only case in which the PKI used its mass support and front 
organizations in a militant action outside of the confines of the cooperation 
established by the united front strategy from above was its agrarian offen- 
sive of 1963-1965. After many years of patiently building support among 
the peasantry, with which the party initially enjoyed only a weak line, Aidit 
launched what essentially amounted to a class struggle in the countryside 
when he authorized the PKI to lead the peasants in a campaign of unilateral 
actions (aksi sepihak) to enforce the land reform laws legislated by the 
government in 1960.*? The campaign was initiated in late 1963 and during 
the next two years resulted in an increasingly polarized situation in the 
countryside, with violent clashes taking place, especially in east Java 
between the Farmers’ Front supporters and the Moslem forces, which 
were often backed by local authorities. While the campaign did not fully 
achieve its goals and was scaled down by the party in 1965, it helped 
to coalesce political opposition at the national level against the newly 
militant PKI. 
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The United Front from Above 


The Aidit leadership clearly realized that it needed to display a strong 
commitment to peaceful parliamentary struggle in order to minimize oppo- 
sition to its campaign for mobilization of mass support. The PKI’s partici- 
pation in a united front cooperation from above can roughly be divided 
into two periods: the parliamentary alliance with the Indonesian National- 
ist party (PNI) lasting from 1951 to 1959, and the special relationship with 
President Sukarno during the period of ‘““Guided Democracy,” 1959-1965. 

The PKI’s natural ally proved to be the PNI, the only major secular 
nationalist party in the country. The PNI was not anticommunist; it was 
strongly nationalistic and anti-Western, and above all, willing to cooperate 
with the communists in order to ensure control of the government. For the 
PKI such cooperation brought about respectability and freedom from repres- 
sion and helped to keep out of power the parties considered to be reaction- 
ary, namely the Islamic-based Masjumi and its ally, the Indonesian Social- 
ist party (Pst).** The PKI was thus able to support every Indonesian cabinet 
after 1951, with the sole exception of the Masjumi-led Harapah cabinet of 
1955-1956. 

The Indonesian communists scored the most impressive gains in the 
elections of 1955 and 1957. In the September 1955 parliamentary elections 
the PKI won fourth place, receiving 16.4 percent (or over 6 million) of the 
total vote. Slightly ahead of the communists were the PNI and the Moslem 
Masjumi and Nahdatul Ulama parties. The PKI further improved its elec- 
toral showing during the local elections in Java in 1957, when it received a 
37 percent increase in its vote and eclipsed the PNI as the strongest party in 
Java. For all its obvious electoral strength, however, the party retained 
basic weaknesses in its electoral appeal due to its restricted base of sup- 
port. The PKI still remained a primarily Javanese party (from where it drew 
88.7 percent of its electoral support in 1955) with a secondary weaker area 
of influence in North and South Sumatra. The Outer Islands remained 
largely under the control of the Moslem-based Masjumi. The communists 
were much stronger in urban areas than in the countryside and had to rely 
primarily upon the abangan vote, while the more orthodox Moslem santn 
electorate presented a resistant block to communist penetration.*» The 
point has been aptly made that even if the communists could have utilized 
the political instability of the 1956—1958 period and taken control of Java, 
they would have been faced with the secession of the Outer Islands.*° 

After 1955 the PKI began to draw more closely to President Sukarno, 
and this trend eventually resulted in the very close partnership of the 
1960s. There were a number of reasons for this development. First, the 
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communists were well aware of the crisis and the decline in importance of 
the parliamentary system. Secondly, Sukarno after 1955 cooled off his 
close association with the PNI and subsequently made a political break with 
his vice-president Hatta and the Masjumi party. Sukarno himself sought 
the PKI’s support to aid him in the task of the completion of the August 
1945 revolution and also to counterbalance the increasing strength of the 
Indonesian military. The communist party, in turn, shared Sukarno’s mili- 
tant nationalistic and anti-imperialist fervor and provided strong support 
for his adventurist foreign policy in backing his campaign for the liberation 
of West Irian and the confrontation with Malaysia, as well as his increas- 
ingly anti-Western position. 

In July 1959, the 1945 constitution was restored with its presidential 
system of rule, and parliamentary democracy was extinguished in Indone- 
sia. President Sukarno introduced his increasingly authoritarian system of 
“Guided Democracy,” and the Aidit leadership was forced to adjust to a 
radically different political environment. The parliamentary road to power 
was firmly blocked for the PKI and the party completely shifted its united 
front strategy from a parliamentary alliance to an increasingly intense 
political marriage of convenience with the nationalistic president. It is the 
supreme irony that the PKI collaborated with Sukarno in dismantling a 
democratic parliamentary system which would, in all likelihood, have 
brought about a communist electoral victory and a communist-dominated 
government in just a few short years. An Indonesian specialist, Guy Parker, 
during his visit to Djakarta in late 1963 received estimates indicating that 
the PKI was set to win about 30 percent of the total vote, if elections 
were held.*” 

The parliamentary system, of course, was never effectively revived in 
Indonesia and the Indonesian Communist party never received its electoral 
opportunity. Instead, it temporarily benefited from the destruction of the 
party system under “‘Guided Democracy” since it was still allowed to 
operate legally on the political scene, while most other parties, including 
the Masjumi, were banned by Sukarno. The greatest threat to the party 
came in the form of increasing power of the Indonesian military, due to the 
escalating tension between the generals and the PKI during the 1960s. The 
party found itself caught in an inescapable symbiotic relationship with the 
president, increasingly depending upon his protection from oppression by 
the military while at the same time boosting his political strength and 
steering him into a radical foreign policy course and close ties with Beijing. 

The PKI appeared to be patiently poised to claim the mantle of the 
leadership of the Indonesian revolution from Sukarno after his death, in 
part on the basis of its own increased political legitimacy within the coun- 
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try but, if necessary, with the aid of the revolutionary mass base created 
through the united front from below strategy. In spite of the restrictions 
imposed upon it under the “Guided Democracy,” its progress on the path 
to power appeared to be irreversible. Yet, within a few short months dur- 
ing 1965—1966, the PKI, the strongest nonruling communist party in the 
world, essentially ceased to exist. 


The Destruction of the PKI: 
Aidit’s Strategy Repudiated 


During the final year of its existence the Indonesian Communist party 
aggressively pursued its quest for power. The militant posture assumed by 
the PKI in the course of 1965 seriously undermined its united front strat- 
egy, while its ever increasing closeness to President Sukarno appeared to 
have been achieved in some measure by gradual alienation from Leninist 
orthodoxy. The party found itself comfortable with the radical nationalism 
embraced by Sukarno during his final years of power and was unable to 
further steer his policies toward the left, both in the domestic and foreign 
arena. Most significantly, the party was instrumental in Sukarno’s move 
toward a special relationship with the People’s Republic of China. Sukar- 
no’s militant anti-Western policy had resulted in the country’s increasing 
international isolation and economic weakness, while an alliance between 
Beijing and Jakarta appeared to be looming on the horizon. The PKI itself, 
while never giving up its independence within the world communist move- 
ment, after 1962 gradually abandoned its intermediate position between 
the Soviet and Chinese communist parties, and during the last year prior 
to its destruction the Aidit leadership became involved in bitter polemics 
with Moscow and came to embrace most of the ideological tenets of the 
Chinese communists. 

At the same time the Aidit leadership appeared to be willing to do 
almost anything to retain the favor of President Sukarno and to solidify the 
PKI’s position as his rightful heir in the leadership of the August Revolu- 
tion. The party had accommodated its united front strategy to fit the 
context of President Sukarno’s National Front, inaugurated in 1960 to 
serve as the main instrument for mass mobilization, superseding the military- 
sponsored National Front for the Liberation of West Irian.*® The party 
furthermore held on steadily to the Nasakom principle (political unity of 
the nationalists, religious forces, and the communists) and accepted within 
its own platform President Sukarno’s views articulated in his Political 
Manifesto or Manipol (based on Sukarno’s Independence Day speech of 
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August 17, 1959).°” In this speech the president set out his strategy for the 
completion of the Indonesian Revolution, and the PKI appeared to adapt its 
policies to be consistent with his guidance. Aidit’s ideological flexibility 
and remarkable willingness to deviate from orthodox Marxist-Leninist 
theory in order to accommodate practical political needs can best be seen 
from his novel theory of a “state with two aspects,’ which he articulated in 


1963: 


From the point of view of contradiction, the state power of the 
Republic of Indonesia is a contradiction between two opposing 
aspects: The first aspect is that which represents the interests of 
the people. The second aspect is that which represents the inter- 
ests of the people’s enemies. The first aspect is embodied in the 
progressive attitude and policy of President Sukarno which enjoys 
the support of the cri and other sections of the people. The 
second aspect is embodied in the attitude and policy of the right- 
ists and diehards; they are the old and established forces. 

Today the popular aspect has become the main aspect and 
plays a leading role in the state power of the Republic of Indone- 
sia, meaning that it guides the course of the political develop- 
ment in the state power of the Republic of Indonesia.*° 


Aidit’s analysis, which was remarkable in that it avoided terms of class 
struggle, implied that revolutionary transformation could take place in a 
peaceful manner in Indonesia. The dual nature of state power meant that it 
would not be necessary to destroy the machinery of the state, but rather it 
could be sufficient to strengthen its pro-people aspect and to weaken and 
eventually eliminate the anti-people aspect of state power.*! 

The party’s post-1963 militancy in the countryside and its aggressive 
policy during 1965 helped to coalesce an anticommunist coalition within 
the country. Above all, the political aims of the PKI came to be viewed with 
suspicion and vehemently opposed by the military establishment, with the 
Murba party and Islamic forces in the rural areas actively aiding the mili- 
tary policies. The PKI itself, while adhering to its claims that it pursued a 
peaceful road to power, continued vigorous efforts to infiltrate and neutral- 
ize the powerful military institutions. The tensions between the two groups 
reached a climax in 1965 when the communists secured President Sukar- 
no’s approval for their proposal to arm workers and peasants through the 
creation of a people’s militia. This new “‘fifth force’ was ostensibly advo- 
cated for the purpose of augmenting the armed forces and police in defense 
against a presumed imperialistic threat associated with the campaign of 
confrontation with Malaysia. The PKI also seemed likely to push through 
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the demands for ‘““Nasakomization” of the armed forces by placing repre- 
sentatives of the nationalists, Muslims, and communists as political officers 
within the military. By mid-1965 rumors of an impending military coup, 
along with reports of President Sukarno’s failing health, created a highly 
charged political atmosphere in the country. 

In the early hours of October 1, 1965, six of the senior generals in the 
Indonesian army, including its commander General Ahamd Jani, were 
abducted and murdered in an attempted coup mounted by a group of air 
force and army personnel and led by Lieutenant Colonel Untung. The 
conspirators, calling themselves the September 30 Movement, claimed to 
have acted in order to forestall a coup d’état by the Council of Generals, 
and announced the formation of a Revolutionary Council to support Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s policies. Having failed to generate mass support through- 
out the country, the insurgency was speedily crushed by Major General 
Suharto, the commander of the Strategic Reserves, acting with support 
from the defense minister, General A. H. Nasution, who managed to 
escape the conspirators. The abortive coup was followed by mass arrests 
and execution of communists and their suspected sympathizers, with 
extremist Muslims aiding the army in its genocidal campaign. Estimates of 
the number of people killed ranged from 100,000 to 500,000. *” The leader- 
ship of the PKI was physically liquidated, with Aidit himself arrested and 
summarily executed by the army in central Java on November 22. The PKI 
and all its affiliates were banned in March 1966, and the studying and 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism was formally outlawed by the Indonesian 
Parliament just a few months later.*? 

The extent of the PKI planning and participation in the coup attempt 
has remained a subject of controversy. Although the PKI officially claimed 
that the coup was an internal army matter, it is known that members of the 
party and of its front organizations participated in the coup activities as 
volunteers. Furthermore, an editorial in the PKI daily, Harian Rakjat, on 
October 2 expressed support for the September 30 Movement by calling it 
“a patriotic and revolutionary action” and appealing to the “entire people 
to heighten their vigilance and be ready to face all eventualities?’** While 
the complete lack of preparedness of the PKI leadership and its revolution- 
ary mass base for the consequences of the failed coup have rendered uncon- 
vincing the official army version which claims the PKI masterminded the 
September 30 Movement, it appears likely that Aidit and his Politburo 
colleagues were aware of the impending coup attempt and played at least a 
peripheral part in it. 

The destruction of the PKI leadership was rapid. Aidit’s deputies, 
Lukman and Njoto, were executed within a few months of his death, and 
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by the end of 1968 only one out of the seven full members of the PKI 
Politburo remained alive. This was propaganda chief Jusuf Adjitorop, who 
has resided in Beijing since 1964. The party managed to reorganize itself 
temporarily in Central Java as an underground organization with Sudisman, 
a ranking Politburo member and a former secretary-general, serving as the 
chairman of the Politburo of the PKI Central Committee until his arrest in 
December 1966.*° Afterwards, the new leaders of the PKI underground, 
including Rewang, Tjugito, and Hutabea, established a major revolution- 
ary base in East Java near the town of Blitar. The PKI’s guerrilla campaign 
in the area was abruptly ended in June—July 1968 with an army security 
operation which resulted in the capture and destruction of the South Blitar 
base and in the killing or capture of its principal leaders.*° By the end of 
the decade, effective PKI guerrilla operations were eliminated in Java and 
became limited to the Outer Islands. 

During 1966 and 1967 two ideological currents emerged among the 
remnants of the Indonesian communist movement. The underground party 
organization, created in Central Java under the leadership of Sudisman 
and calling itself the Politburo of the pkI Central Committee, was linked to 
a group of expatriate Indonesian communists in Beijing, who, under the 
leadership of Jusuf Adjitorop, constituted the Delegation of the PKI Cen- 
tral Committee. In addition to this pro-Chinese wing of the shattered 
party, another group, calling itself the Marxist-Leninist Group of the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia, appeared in Moscow.*’ All three groups issued 
appraisals of the factors responsible for the party’s destruction, and their 
criticism of the Aidit leadership amounted to repudiation of his strategy on 
the grounds that he adopted a revisionist approach to the quest for power. 
The pro-Soviet faction condemned the adventurism of the Aidit leadership 
in becoming involved in the September 30 Movement at the time when 
“there was no revolutionary situation in evidence” and “‘the broad masses 
were not prepared for armed action?** The Aidit leadership was con- 
demned for deviating from the program adopted at the 1954 fifth PKI 
congress. Among the errors listed were an excessive reliance upon the 
alliance with President Sukarno, replacing class interest with policies based 
on nationalistic values, excessive emphasis upon the peasantry as a revo- 
lutionary class, allowing the party to be infiltrated by petty bourgeois 
elements and values and deviating from the Leninist party model, and 
overall ideological decline. The Moscow group suggested that the party 
should “‘return to the correct way of creating a national front” by above all 
“strengthening of the union between workers and peasants as the basic 
foundation of the united national front?”*? 

The statements by the Sudisman guerrilla group and by Adjitorop’s 
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exile Delegation of the PKI Central Committee to a great extent reflected 
the sentiments contained in the criticism originating from Moscow. They 
repudiated Aidit’s theory of ‘‘a state with two aspects” and noted the PKI’s 
mistake in having become “‘bogged down in parliamentary and other forms 
of legal struggle” and of having “‘considered this to be the main form of 
struggle to achieve the strategic aim of the Indonesian revolution?”°° By 
September 1966 both of the pro-Beijing groups adopted a distinctly Maoist 
ideology based on the need for waging an armed agrarian revolution, thus 
completely breaking away from the legacy of Aidit’s leadership strategy. 
The self-criticism adopted in January 1966 by Sudisman’s pro-Chinese 
Politburo of the PKI Central Committee argued that “‘to achieve its com- 
plete victory . . . the Indonesian revolution must also follow the road of 
the Chinese revolution. This means that the Indonesian revolution must 
inevitably adopt this main form of struggle, namely the people’s armed 
struggle against the armed counter-revolution, which, in essence, is the 
armed agrarian revolution of the peasants under the leadership of the 
proletariat?’>! 

The Indonesian Communist party, which was once the largest com- 
munist party outside the U.S.S.R. and the PR.C., has since been reduced 
to a few hundred members living in exile and split between pro-Moscow 
and pro-Beijing factions. The pro-Chinese faction counts about two hun- 
dred members and is still quietly led by Adjitorop, while the more active 
Moscow group is limited to roughly fifty members.°” There were no signs 
of organized PKI activity in Indonesia during the 1980s, although Indonesian 
authorities remain on the alert for potential resurgence of the party.°* After 
a lapse of more than fifteen years, former communist leaders implicated in 
the 1965 coup attempt were executed in the course of 1985 and 1986. 
Among the thirteen executed communist prisoners were Kamaruzaman, 
former head of the PKI secret Special Bureau, and the former leader of 
Indonesia’s communist trade union movement, Mohammed Munir.** Fif- 
teen or twenty communist activists remain under sentence of death in 
prison.°° 

In 1986 the military commander of Central Java disclosed the arrest 
there of four Indonesian communists, three of whom received military 
training abroad before infiltrating back into the country. In April of the 
same year, during a visit to West Kalimantan, the armed forces commander 
General Benny Murdani disclosed that communist rebels still operated in 
remote jungle areas along the Sabah border and that army operations in the 
area resulted in the arrest of several terrorists and the seizure of hundreds 
of guns and other arms.*° In November 1986 General Murdani expressed 
the view that the main constant threat to Indonesia was communism through 
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the remnants of the September 30 Movement of the PKI and “‘its latent 
force?’°’ Currently, however, no significant communist organization is known 
to be existing within Indonesia, and the Suharto regime appears to be far 
more concerned over a national security threat originating from Islamic 
political violence and from an armed separatist movement in Irian Jaya. 


Conclusion 


The experience of the Indonesian communists typifies the difficult 
conditions under which Marxist parties frequently operate in the Third 
World. They are saddled with marketing an ideology which, within the 
confines of the traditional society with its complex array of religious, 
ethnic, tribal, and cultural values, often tends to be alien and unappealing. 
They operate within immature political systems which, in their instability, 
tend to offer both an opportunity and a mortal danger for reformist or 
revolutionary forces. Marxist parties in the Third World frequently find 
the parliamentary road to power barred by various forms of homegrown 
authoritarianism, while they are harassed by the formal institutions pos- 
sessing a monopoly of coercive power, namely the military establishment 
and the police. They seek support in societies where the masses, burdened 
by poverty and educational deficiency and affected by the lack of means of 
communication, cannot easily be mobilized. 

The PKI, during the nearly fifteen years of Aidit’s leadership, adhered 
to a flexible coalition strategy in its quest for power under the difficult 
political conditions prevailing in Sukarno’s Indonesian Republic. The par- 
ty’s united front strategy brought about highly contradictory results. 
Through its united front from above strategy the PKI obtained coopera- 
tion with the PNI, an impressive electoral showing and subsequent parlia- 
mentary representation, respectability, and ultimately a close alliance with 
President Sukarno. But under the Guided Democracy the communists, 
who championed democracy and parliamentary government, helped the 
president and the military to cripple other political parties and then benefited 
from the demise of their rivals. It was their acquiescence to Sukarno’s 
authoritarianism that several years later made the communists vulnerable 
to destruction at the hands of the military. The party was able to heavily 
influence the domestic and foreign policies of the president, yet was unable 
to secure meaningful representation in the cabinet. The PKI managed to 
gain mass support by building up its membership to exceed three million 
people and by controlling many key front organizations. Yet this mass sup- 
port proved to be too shallow. Furthermore, militant tendencies resulted in 
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dangerous policies. In the end, the party was unable to defend itself in the 
aftermath of the failed coup. The party’s impressive electoral performance 
during the 1950s cannot conceal the fact that the PKI remained a largely 
Javanese-based political force with little support in the Outer Islands. In 
spite of the party’s gain in rural areas, the PKI never won the allegiance of 
large numbers of santris and could not escape the mistrust and hostility of 
the Moslem forces organized in the Masjumi party. And, perhaps most 
significantly, the PKI, in spite of its manipulation of nationalist sentiments, 
was unable to win the trust of the military establishment. The party’s 
efforts to infiltrate and politically neutralize the armed forces were too 
feeble to prevent the generals from eventually liquidating the PKI. 

After more than a decade of impressive gains and patient adherence to 
the united front strategy and to the peaceful road to power, the PKI during 
1963-1965 embarked upon a much more militant course, both in regard to 
its agitation in the countryside and in its relation to the military. There, at 
the threshold of power, their militancy managed to cement a military/ 
Muslim coalition against the communists and, eventually, because of the 
PKI’s adventurist participation in the September 30 Movement, resulted in 
the destruction of the party. For all the brilliance of Aidit’s leadership, and 
in spite of the party’s ideological creativity and flexibility, as well as sensi- 
tivity to native Indonesian conditions, the PKI failed to capture power and 
ultimately failed to survive as a force within the Indonesian political sys- 
tem. The deviation from the Marxist-Leninist united front coalition strat- 
egy in favor of a risky elite conflict,°® proved to be a fatal mistake for the 
Indonesian communists. The destruction of the PKI was swift and unex- 
pected, dramatic and tragic, leaving the world in shocked disbelief. Aidit’s 
coalition strategy remains wrecked and repudiated and Indonesian com- 
munism so far, in vain, awaits its resurrection. 





Conclusion 


Trond Gilberg 





The study of Marxist parties and their behavior in coalitions reveals a 
number of trends and patterns with major implications for politics in much 
of the world, over a considerable period of time. The persistence of 
“Marxism” as a political tendency and guide to action is one of the most 
important political phenomena of our century. The political flexibility 
exhibited by parties that call themselves Marxist has made these organiza- 
tions major contenders for power in some systems, mere irritants in others; 
in any case, they must be understood as important political actors almost 
everywhere. And while their tactical flexibility has been amazing (and at 
times counterproductive), their dedication to long-range goals has repre- 
sented another major feature of politics in our time. This, too, makes a 
better understanding of such parties an important task for scholarly study. 

Important as Marxism has been in the political life of virtually any 
society over time, it is still a lesser political force than some other phenom- 
ena, chief of which is nationalism. The scholarly literature on nationalism 
is enormous, and there is no need to recapitulate it here; suffice it to say 
that nationalism is commonly defined as the political expression of a set of 
attitudes, values, and characteristics that emphasize commonality among a 
group of people characterized as a “nation?’? The commonality is based on 
shared characteristics which may be language, habitation on a common 
territory, or acceptance of a set of values, goals, and objectives which have 
been handed down from generation to generation. It is also possible that 
such feelings are based on race, religion, or ethnicity, but these characteris- 
tics are not seen as crucial elements of nationalism in the scholarly litera- 
ture. Furthermore, the elements of nationalism discussed above are not the 
only possible ingredients, and, conversely, they are not always all present 
in manifestations of this enduring political phenomenon. Finally, the mix 
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of ingredients may also vary from case to case, or in any one case it may 
vary over time. Nationalism, by definition, is a phenomenon that can only 
be studied systematically in national cases. 

Despite the need to examine this phenomenon on a case by case basis, 
there are some aspects of nationalism that are common to all of its individ- 
ual manifestations, and these characteristics make all forms of it more 
important than Marxism, thus helping to set the limits of Marxist power 
and the parameters of successful coalition activities by Marxists of all 
kinds. One characteristic is the ability to transcend divisions based on 
socioeconomic class, regional particularism, and religious differences. 


The Impact of Nationalism 
on Communist Strategy 


Nationalism has the capability of uniting individuals who consider 
themselves part of the “‘nation’’ regardless of their characteristics as caused 
by occupation, residence, or faith. This overriding capability has been 
demonstrated time and time again, in most areas of the world, and under 
all kinds of circumstances. Thus, during the tense days preceding the 
outbreak of war in 1914, the Second International confidently predicted 
that the international organization of the proletariat would produce revolu- 
tions everywhere, sweeping away outmoded concepts of “nation” and “‘state”’ 
and removing the boundaries once and for all. Despite these predictions, 
workers flocked to the national banner and killed each other with the same 
kind of enthusiasm and ferocity as members of other classes. As shown in 
the discussion of West European Marxist parties, the main point of conten- 
tion inside the Comintern in the period 1919—1923 was precisely the 
question of national roads to socialism and communism, as opposed to the 
centralized strait-jacket proposed by the cpsu and rammed through the 
Execution Committee of the Communist International (ECcI) in the form 
of the twenty-one conditions for membership. 

Throughout the 1920s most of the communist parties that had been 
established as a result of the splits that occurred in the labor movement 
everywhere in Western and Northern Europe dwindled in size and became 
little more than mere appendages of the Soviet foreign policy-making estab- 
lishment. The genuine need for leftist policy was met by socialists, social 
democrats, and other parties that claimed the Marxist heritage without 
subservience to Moscow. Once some of these parties came into power, their 
capability to deliver “goods and services” to the population made them 
unbeatable representatives of the political left, and the exercise of power, 
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in turn, made these parties more aware of the complexities of their political 
and socioeconomic systems and the need to rule on behalf of all of the 
people, not merely a particular class. The communists, by contrast, seemed 
to have a tactical affiliation with their own people; they would join other 
parties for national causes only if it were seen as tactically expedient, or if it 
had been ordered by Moscow, or both. Detailed examination of actual 
policy-making in the West and North European communist parties reveals 
that there were, in fact, nationally minded individuals and groups in them, 
but they did not control the party apparatus. Similarly, there were parties 
that occasionally deviated from the path promoted by the Kremlin, but the 
general population had little appreciation of this fact and continued to see 
their local communists as lackeys of Moscow. 

The notion that communists merely exhibited tactical nationalism 
was further strengthened by the experiences of World War II and its after- 
math in Western Europe. The communists cooperated with the Nazi occu- 
piers in the period from September 1939 to June 1941, then joined the 
national resistance for the duration of the war, only to help perpetuate a 
decisive split of the left after 1947, clearly in accordance with the policies 
of the Kremlin. The isolation of the communist variety of Marxism was 
complete in most cases by the end of the Stalin era. 

The revelations at the twentieth CPSU congress in 1956 started a pro- 
cess that eventually led to real national communist parties, and even to a 
hybrid form of regional West European communism logically known as 
Eurocommunism. In most cases, however, this conversion to national forms 
was made reluctantly, or after considerable debate in each party, thus 
reinforcing the view of the doubters that the communists, once again, were 
merely “‘tacking against the wind,’ making opportunistic maneuvers. This 
is certainly an incorrect view in many cases, but it hardly matters if enough 
people believe it. In any case, genuine or not, this attempt to be “‘national”’ 
and “‘communist”’ at the same time could have little impact on the power 
structure of Western and Northern Europe because other leftist organiza- 
tions were well entrenched already, preempting any move that the commu- 
nists could take. What was more, the socialists and social democrats had 
already demonstrated their dedication to reform, redistribution of wealth, 
and peace through actual programs while they were in power in a number 
of countries. There was no need to look to the communists for this. The 
same applies to the various movements of the 1960s and 1970s, such as 
peace movements, anti-U.S. manifestations over the issue of Vietnam, and 
disarmament initiatives. The other, more moderate leftists were already 
there. Communist isolation continued. 

Under these circumstances the flexibility demonstrated by the coali- 
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tion tactics and strategies of the communist version of Marxism was con- 
sidered mere maneuvers by most people, and certainly by the relevant 
political elites who controlled access to power. Thus the communists in 
Western and Northern Europe were unsuccessful in their policies because 
their programs were out of touch with political reality in the local setting, 
and also because they were too flexible in coalition maneuvering. This dual 
liability has yet to be overcome, and is not likely to be overcome unless the 
external circumstances of Western and Northern Europe change (e.g., 
“Finlandization’’). That is a topic for another study. 

Initially, the political environment in Eastern Europe seemed even 
less favorable for the success of communists, indeed all Marxists. These 
were peasant societies, by and large, and there was little support for any 
manifestation of Marxism, except in Czechoslovakia and the rump state of 
East Germany. Furthermore, the autocratic nature of the political order 
almost everywhere in the region made it possible for local authorities to 
persecute Marxist organizations, sometimes with rather brutal methods. 
There is little reason to believe that Marxists would have come to power in 
Eastern Europe without the overwhelming influence of the Soviet Union 
after World War II and the various manipulative policies that the regional 
hegemon produced to smooth the path for local communists. The pressing 
need for reform in the area would have been met by peasant parties and 
socialists and social democrats of a national coloration. The correlation of 
forces produced by Soviet influence in the region changed circumstances 
drastically and made it absolutely certain that the communists would be 
influential in some manner. This stage having been set, it was merely a 
question of how these elements of the left would conduct themselves in 
relations with other domestic political forces. 

Charles Gati convincingly argues that the communists of this region 
differed in their approach to coalition building, because they differed among 
themselves about their short-range and intermediate goals. Most of the 
local communists were themselves confused about the conflict they experi- 
enced as they related to the internationalist order of solidarity with Mos- 
cow, on the one hand, and their values, attitudes, and feelings as Germans, 
Czechoslovakians, Hungarians, and so on, on the other hand. Sometimes 
they moved boldly, and sometimes timidly. Sharing power was often as 
much of an alternative as controlling it. Most of the leftists also hoped and 
believed that they could lead their country on a national road to socialism 
and communism. This was indeed one of the reasons for the relative 
success they enjoyed inside the coalitions they entered. By 1947, however, 
their mentors in the Kremlin were ready for full power, not shared author- 
ity. The East European communists followed suit, some of them reluc- 
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tantly. By the time the process of Stalinist “synchronization” was over, 
there was no need to worry about coalitions, for contending centers of 
power had been eradicated. And in this process other organizations that 
claimed to be Marxist, such as the socialists and social democrats, had also 
been destroyed as a political force. 

The victory of the East European communists in some systems was 
Pyrrhic in nature. Nationalism and its many political manifestations can- 
not be eradicated simply because local political elites, capitalizing on the 
international circumstances prevailing at the time, destroyed their compet- 
itors. Hence the East European communists, now ruling over their socie- 
ties, eventually had to come to grips with their own cultures, their own 
circumstances, and their people. A ruling communist by definition is a 
national communist, because he or she rules over a defined territory, with a 
recognizable machinery of government for the exercise of political power, 
and with an inherited population whose values are already established and 
have proven remarkably resistant to communist attempts at political social- 
ization. Soon the ruling communist realizes that he cannot “conquer” 
nationalism and erase it. It is better to join it and to use it to build 
legitimacy. This is the process that has been under way in Eastern Europe 
since the death of Stalin—the making of a lasting coalition with one’s 
own people. The future of each of the systems in this region depends upon 
the success or failure of this, the most important coalition Marxists have 
entered, anywhere. 

In Asia, nationalism as a political phenomenon was just as potent as 
elsewhere, and it had a common focus, the colonial masters. The success- 
ful Marxists in Asia were those who spearheaded the quest for indepen- 
dence, not those who preached social revolution and the redistribution of 
wealth. The economic program of Marxism did serve a useful purpose, 
however, because it established the Marxists as the most likely ally of the 
rural proletariat and the marginal farmer as well as the coolies and such 
industrial workers as could be found. The Marxists were freedom fighters 
who also demanded socioeconomic change. They were skillful coalition 
builders who made broad alliances with all anticolonialists and narrower 
ones with certain subcategories of the population, depending upon class 
and other characteristics. This combination was indispensable for success. 
Had these Marxists been internationalists rather than nationalistic in out- 
look, they would have been shunted aside by others who knew how to 
capitalize on anticolonialism. Had they been less insistent on social and 
economic change, others, not necessarily Marxist, would have taken their 
place. 

This formula is clearly present in analyzing the success of the 
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Vietnamese Marxists (who combined elements of Marx, Lenin, and Mao, 
and thus cannot be called Marxist-Leninists in the strict sense of the word) 
and the failures of their Indian counterparts. In Indochina, the Marxists 
became a leading force in the quest for liberation from colonialism and 
then achieved power in one part of the territory, subsequently utilizing this 
base to conquer the other part. The Indian Marxists, on the other hand, 
could not compete with other nationalists who also engaged in social and 
economic reform, and they failed. Initial failure led to internal squabbling, 
factionalism, and splits, hence no real prospect for power. Coalition build- 
ing in Indochina was an indispensable tool for the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of power, but in India it became mere maneuvering. 

Indonesia is a hybrid case that fits neither of the two models discussed 
above. Indeed, it may be said that Indonesia comes closest to a case in 
which organizational ability and coalition-building skills account for the 
astonishing successes of the PKI and its subsequent bloody demise. In 
Indonesia there was a nationalistic movement that dominated the quest for 
independence, thus precluding Marxist preeminence as freedom fighters. 
There were other elements that shared the spotlight in demanding social 
and economic reform. The PKI nevertheless emerged as the largest nonruling 
communist party in the world. This astonishing accomplishment was built 
upon exceptional skills in making and maintaining coalitions. At the top, 
the PKI became a close supporter of the ruling party, particularly the ruling 
circle around President Sukarno, and this enigmatic, indeed erratic, leader 
personally moved much closer to the PKI line on many issues. In a system 
with personalized political rule this was a supremely important develop- 
ment which had a great deal to do with the PKI’s success. The other 
element was coalition building at the bottom, manifested through the PKI’s 
ability to build a strong infrastructure in the countryside, capitalizing on 
existing socioeconomic grievances and making alliances with elements of 
the local power structure. 

To become as large and well organized as the PKI is risky business. On 
the one hand, the infrastructure is there to make a move toward full power; 
on the other hand, the very size of such an organization scares competitors 
and makes it a target for retaliation. This happened in Indonesia, with 
tragic consequences for the PKI. The lesson to be learned is this: Coalitions 
designed to capture power must lead to power, or they will be destroyed. 
The Indonesian experience is no doubt studied widely among ambitious 
Marxists. 

Latin America, too, represents a good case for the notion that nation- 
alism supersedes Marxism, and that the latter is only successful in captur- 
ing power in conjunction with the former. In Latin America outright 
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colonialism was much less a factor than actual or perceived dominance by a 
regional hegemon in the setting of nominal independence. But stated as 
anti-Americanism, Latin American nationalism was, nevertheless, a very 
powerful force. There were also important forces for social, economic, and 
political change; one of these was Marxism in its various manifestations. 
As long as the local Marxists could demand real independence and reform, 
they were a force to be reckoned with in this diverse region. 

In this context it is important to note that the Marxist-Leninists, 
looking to Moscow for inspiration, were not particularly successful. It was 
others, who combined a number of Marxist tenets with local radicalism, 
who led the way. Thus Castro only became a Marxist-Leninist after his 
successful quest for power, and probably in large measure because he 
needed the support of a protector such as the Soviet Union. Other leftist 
movements in contemporary Latin America (which includes Central and 
South America) have similar characteristics. The Chilean example also 
shows that there are leftist forces more radical than the communists in this 
region, thus further complicating the tasks of the latter when it comes to 
coalition building and coalition maintenance. 

Nicaragua is another example of the conflict between nationalism, 
radicalism, and more orthodox Marxism-Leninism in this part of the world. 
Since the ascent to power of the sandinistas, the top leadership has been 
divided over the issue of participation by non-Marxists in the councils of 
power. Furthermore, the junta leaders have also debated the issue of other 
Marxist organizations and their relationship with the ruling circles. These 
debates have taken place in the context of nationalism and anti-Americanism 
so common to much of Central and Southern America. 

The Sandinistas, having walked a fine line between ideological ortho- 
doxy, nationalism, and limited pluralism are now confronted with yet 
another difficult factor of political reality, namely the demand from outside 
actors (particularly the United States) for greater pluralism, less dogma- 
tism, and a wider element of public participation in the political process. 
The partial removal of such pluralism may be a combination of external 
pressures, internal proclivities on the parts of the more moderate elements 
in the leadership, and more tactical and temporary adjustments to serious 
political pressures. Whatever the specific mix, the Nicaraguan case again 
shows the extent to which Marxist coalition makers are tactical masters of 
adjustment. 

It would appear, then, that Latin America is not an area where Marx- 
ists in the strict sense of the word have been successful in establishing and 
dominating coalitions, but rather a region in which indigenous revolution- 
aries have utilized elements of Marxism for their own purposes, later on 
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becoming dependent on the Soviet Union to help maintain them in power 
in the political arena and propping up faltering economies which occasion- 
ally perform even worse than their predecessors. The reason why so many 
analysts and political decision makers consider Latin America (particularly 
the central area) a ‘“Marxist” or “communist” threat is precisely this fact 
that local revolutionaries have become dependent upon the Soviet Union as 
protector and provider. Hence the threat of it is indeed real, because it is a 
Soviet, and not a communist or Marxist, threat. 

Africa represents yet another set of circumstances, and thus another 
aspect of political efforts by individuals and groups that consider them- 
selves Marxist. The main political fact of life in Africa during the last two 
decades was anticolonialism and the quest for independence; in this respect 
much of Africa resembles Asia. No party aspiring to the appellation 
“revolutionary” could afford to disregard this fact. And, as is the case 
elsewhere in the Third World, success or failure in the quest for power 
depends, to a large extent, upon the ability or inability of local Marxists to 
relate to this struggle, indeed to take charge of it. Again, this dedication to 
anticolonialism is coupled with a demand for significant political and 
socioeconomic change at home, often manifested through land reform 
and redistribution of land, public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, and an attempt to establish rudimentary forms of political institu- 
tions and procedures utilized elsewhere under Marxist jurisdiction. 
This task is even more complicated in Africa than elsewhere because 
factors impeding nation building abound to an extent unknown else- 
where, particularly in the form of tribalism, regionalism, and ethnic 
particularism. In the end, the successful Marxist must continue the 
quest for revolution and the demand for independence, here as elsewhere 
in the Third World, but he must also deal with the excruciating task of 
overcoming the fissures of the society he has “‘acquired?’ More often than 
not this task becomes virtually impossible. Performance suffers, the need 
for outside aid deepens, and a new form of dependency develops. The old 
colonialism is superseded by a new form. Local revolutionaries, depending 
upon the Soviet Union and her allies, adopt the lingo and the trappings of 
Marxism. They build coalitions, they attempt to maintain them, but often 
these coalitions are held together by force or convenience, or both, rather 
than ideological affinity. These are, technically speaking, “‘Marxist’”’ coali- 
tions, but the cohesive elements are power and the need to survive, not 
ideological affinity. Again, the primary characteristic of these associations 
is that they support local leaders who have political programs that incorpo- 
rate elements of Marxism in them, and they also depend heavily upon the 
support of the Soviet Union for their political and socioeconomic survival, 
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much of which is ultimately dependent upon military power. 

While the generalizations above hold for sub-Saharan Africa, particu- 
larly for ruling parties, they are less valid for Northern Africa. Here, the 
large population concentration of Arabs has created a much different polit- 
ical configuration in which Marxist organizations, with their alleged athe- 
istic ideology, tend to be outlawed and in some cases persecuted. The 
radicalism that does exist in such societies is funneled into other political 
organizations, at times even a modernizing elite based on elements of the 
military. These elements, in conjunction with religious leaders, produce 
the social and economic reforms, and not the outlawed Marxists. The fact 
that the local leaders are nationalist and religious at the same time does not 
prevent them from nurturing friendly relations with the Soviet Union; and 
the Kremlin, pursuing Soviet state interests, looks aside even as the elites jail 
and sometimes execute Marxist leaders and outlaw their organizations. Under 
these circumstances, then, the room for coalition maneuvers is severely re- 
stricted for all individuals and groups that call themselves Marxists, and 
their prospects for success are likewise diminished to a considerable degree. 

The evidence presented in this book is clear and unambiguous on this 
point: Marxism must coexist with nationalism and must learn to utilize it 
for the purpose of enhancing power and maintaining it if captured. If such 
a mutually beneficial relationship can be established between the various 
forms of Marxism, on the one hand, and nationalism in its many forms, on 
the other hand, the possibilities for coalition making, maintenance, and 
maneuver are enhanced. Conversely, if such a relationship is not forthcom- 
ing, Marxists have little chance of successful coalition strategies and tac- 
tics, and hence for prospects for power acquisition. 


Communist Party Coexistence 
with Other Universalistic Manifestations 


As pointed out above, nationalism is a universalistic phenomenon 
with local manifestations. Much the same can be said about religion, with 
the exception that the unit of analysis is no longer the individual state or 
country, but may be much larger territorial areas (e.g., most of Southern 
Europe is Catholic, while a good part of Northern and Western Europe is 
Protestant). Furthermore, religions coexist; a country may have several 
religions whose doctrines, administrative infrastructures, and physical plants 
operate on the same territory. In any case, religion, in whatever form and 
denomination, is present in all societies. Marxism, in all of its forms, must 
relate to these phenomena. 
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The specific cases examined in this book make it abundantly clear 
that Marxism, ostensibly atheistic, in fact has coexisted with religious 
beliefs and organizations ever since this ideology appeared on the scene. 
Marxists have never been able to convince workers, peasants, or others to 
whom they have attempted to relate that religion is, indeed, the “opium of 
the people” and must be eradicated in order to ensure progress in the “‘here 
and now,” especially in the socioeconomic and political realms. Greater 
success has been registered among intellectuals, but it is unclear whether 
this is due to the persuasiveness of the arguments or intellectuals’ penchant 
for skepticism. In any case, religion, like nationalism, remains a major 
political force whose attractiveness exceeds that of Marxism and thus rep- 
resents a significant obstacle to the coalition strategies and tactics of Marx- 
ist parties. 

The impact of religion on political life varies greatly from area to area, 
even though it is always a factor everywhere. The most important political 
influence can be found in Muslim areas, or areas of considerable Roman 
Catholic strength. This has a direct impact on the policies and prospects 
for success facing Marxists in North Africa, the Middle East, and parts of 
Asia, especially the southwestern part but also Indonesia. Furthermore, 
Marxists have had to contend with a strong and active church and deep 
religious faith in parts of Eastern and Southern Europe and much of Latin 
America. Marxist parties in these regions have come to an understanding, 
however grudgingly, that there must be a form of accommodation with this 
potent force, which has the capability to instill political quietude or rebel- 
liousness. Thus the ruling Marxists in Latin America have allowed the 
continued function of the Catholic Church in their systems. Those Marxist 
parties and movements that are in opposition have tried to establish a 
dialogue with more radical elements within the Church, particularly with 
exponents of liberation theology. In Southern and Eastern Europe the 
major communist (and other Marxist) parties have increasingly displayed a 
willingness to accept the notion that religion is a private affair in which no 
political “legislation” or doctrinaire influences are beneficial or relevant. 
Marxists here have attempted to form coalitions regardless of religious 
beliefs (or lack thereof) among potential or actual partners. 

Islam has represented an even greater obstacle for the coalition strate- 
gies and tactics of Marxist parties. Most Marxist orgnizations are banned 
throughout the Muslim world. The fervor and universalism of Islam, par- 
ticularly its Shiite version, compete with messianic tendencies in Marxism 
itself and propose solutions to daily problems that are often more palatable 
than those offered by the disciples of Marx. Thus the importance of Marx- 
ism in the Muslim world is negligible, but the influence of the Soviet 
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Union is of considerable importance, thus enhancing the political stature 
of groups that accept aspects of the leftist doctrine in their quest for social 
and economic change and greater independence from the West. There is a 
coattail effect of Soviet state power here that should not be underestimated. 

Again, Indonesia is an interesting case of mass organizational capabil- 
ity and support for the local communist party in a population that is, to a 
considerable extent, Muslim. This Indonesian success depended in part 
upon the skills of the Marxists in understanding the socioeconomic and 
political reality of the village, including the religious infrastructure there. 
In part it stemmed from the radicalism of the nationalists themselves, who 
accepted (and co-opted) many of the political tenets espoused by the PKI, 
and allowed the communist party to function in this far-flung country with 
relatively few restrictions. This is clearly a case in which special local cir- 
cumstances allowed a form of Marxism to function and to prosper amidst 
strong Muslim allegiances. 

The relationship between Marxism and religion is less clear-cut in 
Protestant or Orthodox countries. In Protestant Europe, secularization has 
been under way for some time, and one would therefore expect that reli- 
gion would be less of a factor in the political realm, thus removing one of 
the obstacles to Marxist maneuverability in coalitions or other political 
forms. It was therefore rather surprising to the Marxists (and the Marxist- 
Leninists in particular) that the twenty-one points establishing conditions 
for membership in the Comintern produced a serious political liability on 
this issue. The explanation for this seeming contradiction stems from the 
fact that religion and church organizations in this region have become part 
of the secular order, and that they therefore have legitimacy in the minds of 
men and women insofar as the secular system possesses this quality. After 
all, the churches in the area have a tradition of administering to the poor, 
teaching ethics and morality in the public school systems, and generally 
acting as one of the main providers and arbiters of the value system for 
elites and the general population alike. Under these circumstances the 
harsh definition of churches as exploiters of the poor and the masses 
carried little credibility. Consequently the atheist faith of doctrinal Marx- 
ism could not compete with the impact of Protestantism, even among 
significant elements of the working class. But at the same time Marxist 
parties did benefit from the relative lack of political activism of the churches 
as churches. 

The position of Orthodoxy in relationship to Marxism was rather 
ambiguous. On the one hand Orthodoxy has tended to subordinate itself 
to secular authority in political matters; hence established communist sys- 
tems in Orthodox societies benefited from this tendency, because the 
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churches could be more easily controlled. This was certainly the case in the 
Slavic parts of the Soviet Union and later in countries such as Romania. 
On the other hand, the Orthodox Church also represented nationalism in 
some areas of Eastern Europe, again particularly in Romania, and this 
close association with the powerful fact of national consciousness produced 
a combination of church and state that held the peasant masses in a power- 
ful grip, thus reducing the possibilities of political success for the Marxists 
and their organizations. Again, a modus vivendi with religion had to be 
established before Marxist parties could effectively engage in coalition 
politics. 


The Effect of the Noncommunist Left and 
the Noncommunist Political Order on 
Communist Coalition Strategies 


Since the emergence of Marxist-Leninist (or communist) parties in 
various areas of the world, it has become clear that this variation of Marx- 
ism is the most formidable in terms of organization, dedication, and out- 
side support and therefore most likely to succeed in its goals and objec- 
tives. The prospects for success in communist policy, especially in coalition 
strategies and tactics, depend heavily upon the strength of the noncommu- 
nist (but possibly still Marxist) left and the relationship between those 
moderate leftist forces and the rest of the political order. This surely stands 
to reason. When parties other than the communists claim to be Marxist, 
they are in fact competing for the same political clientele, using much of 
the same rhetoric, claiming the same or similar ideological antecedents, 
and organizing the same people in similar structures. In fact the noncom- 
munist left often has the advantage of avoiding any direct organizational 
association with outside centers of power, thus appearing to be more 
“national” and hence acceptable to more people. Furthermore, the moder- 
ate left is likely to represent more of a coalition possibility for other politi- 
cal parties in the domestic order, and this, in turn, may lead to earlier 
access to actual power and the advantages that such a position entails. This 
is clearly so in societies with elements of relative political consensus in the 
political system. Here, socialists and social democrats, occasionally retain- 
ing Marxist rhetoric in their party programs, demonstrated their adhesion 
to the existing system and its rules of behavior, while the Marxist-Leninists 
(or others to the left even of these groups) were on the fringes, or indeed 
outside of the parameters of the system itself. This was certainly true in 
much of Western and Northern Europe (but not Germany during the 
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Weimar Republic) even in the period between the two world wars, and 
definitely after World War II. This kind of competition from the pro- 
system, moderate left was not as evident in much of Eastern Europe, even 
though Czechoslovakia and Hungary approach this pattern. In Latin Amer- 
ica there was clearly such a competitive aspect to the left, and in some 
cases, such as Chile, the socialists were left of the communists on many 
issues, but few of these elements had much impact on policy, and remained 
outside the autocratic political order, spending their time in fruitless ideo- 
logical squabbles and competing for the same meager turf. 

Africa (with the exception of South Africa, which exhibited semi- 
European patterns of political organization) represents a somewhat differ- 
ent case. In the North African political systems, socialist and other leftist 
ideas were often combined with nationalism and anticolonialism in a potent 
mixture that left little room for maneuver for other forces of the left, and 
particularly the Marxists. In sub-Saharan Africa, the left was weak due to 
the relative political and socioeconomic underdevelopment of the region, 
and leftism was combined with anticolonialism into a very heterogeneous 
package that lumped Marxists of all kinds together with other left of center 
elements under the control of individuals whose goal was liberation and 
personal power more often than it was the implementation of doctrine. 
The impact of Soviet, East European, and Cuban assistance for such move- 
ments and rulers eventually propelled the more leftist forces to the fore, 
thus enhancing the influence of self-proclaimed Marxists. In any case, 
there was no meaningful social democratic movement prior to indepen- 
dence, so competition could not come from that quarter. Thus the diffuse 
forms of African socialism include all kinds of elements, and the Marxist 
ones are only part of the much larger picture. 

In Asia the existence of a noncommunist left in India (coupled with a 
nationalist party whose left wing already espoused radical socioeconomic 
reform) made Marxist prospects correspondingly dimmer in the area of 
coalition building and maintenance. In Indochina, Marxist elements were 
part of a much larger anticolonial front, and thus part of the mainstream of 
nationalism, with little competition from other leftist elements of the tradi- 
tional kind found among socialists and social democrats elsewhere. Under 
such circumstances, and given outside support of various kinds, the Marx- 
ist elements (particularly the Marxist-Leninists of local hue) emerged supe- 
rior because of their dedication and organizational capability. This dedica- 
tion was clearly superior to anything that could be mustered by other 
elements of the popular front that had been formed, and it was much 
superior to the noncommunist elements of the South, where corruption 
and inefficiency reigned and the morale of the armed forces was low. Thus 
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the Vietnamese communists combined the organizational capabilities 
espoused by Lenin with the military doctrine of Mao, and added the 
ideological dedication of both. This is a powerful combination everywhere, 
not just in the fluid political environment of Vietnam prior to the division 
of the country and in South Vietnam after that event. 

In Indonesia, the PKI proved its capability of organization and doc- 
trinal dedication at the expense of the forces on the left, but, despite 
its successes on this score (particularly in rural organizations) it could not 
supersede the nationalists in terms of popular support. Furthermore, the 
nationalist elements, having captured political power, retained control 
over the armed forces, despite certain discontented elements who sided 
with the communists. This, in the end, proved to be decisive. Thus Indo- 
nesia is not analogous to Indochina, but rather represents ultimate failure 
after spectacular successes. Vietnam, on the other hand, represents ulti- 
mate success after a prolonged period of cautious but skillful coalition 
building. 

The problem confronted by Marxists (particularly Marxists-Leninists) 
in relations with the rest of the labor movement was greatest in Western 
and Northern Europe (and North America, which is a different case that 
warrants a separate study) precisely because there was a strong labor move- 
ment there in the first place, a movement which had existed for a number 
of decades by the time the Marxist-Leninists appeared on the scene. The 
movements in this geographical region had established strong organiza- 
tions, mass memberships, and the beginnings of mass electoral support 
that had produced some tangible results. Furthermore, important ele- 
ments of these movements had shown respect for the political culture in 
which they operated and had earned some respect, however grudging, 
from their political competitors. Under these circumstances the commu- 
nists, true to Lenin and the Soviet-inspired doctrines of the Comintern, 
had little chance in democratic political systems. Since World War II, and 
especially after the death of Stalin, local communists have been more 
flexible, but it is really too late, in this area of the world, because the 
noncommunist left has been too successful, and the rest of the political 
order has been much too willing to produce reforms and engineer social 
change. It is hard to be a Marxist-Leninist in quest of power in the wel- 
fare state. And this brings us to the next major generalization of this 
study. 
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The Success of Coalition Strategies in 
Politically and Economically Unstable Societies 


This is not a surprising finding, but one that is worth noting neverthe- 
less. Marxism, in all its manifestations, is a doctrine of protest, and some 
of its forms offer a detailed guide to specific political action designed to 
change the existing order and establishing something quite different. In 
political systems with considerable regime legitimacy and systemic support 
there are rather few prospects for antisystemic doctrines. The area of mean- 
ingful opposition is limited to demands for reforms inside the existing 
order, not drastic changes of it. In such a setting the very essence of 
Marxism as a revolutionary doctrine is weakened, and Marxists, like every- 
one else, are reduced to participating for the purpose of establishing new 
reforms and seeing them carried through inside this order. For this kind of 
political activity, however, other leftists are much better equipped, both 
doctrinally and in terms of political style. The area of maneuverability for 
Marxists (particularly Marxist-Leninists) shrinks further, and so do the 
coalition possibilities of the parties. Furthermore, the forces in the middle 
of the ideological spectrum as well as their competitors to the right of 
center also sponsor reform, thereby reducing viable areas of protest and 
challenge. The broader the consensus of systemic goals and the policies 
required to achieve those goals, the less the likelihood of successful Marx- 
ist coalition effects in the quest for power. 

The consensus and legitimacy discussed above may stem from perfor- 
mance, procedures and structures, personal charisma or the charisma of 
movements and causes, or some combination thereof. In Western and 
Northern Europe the viability of Marxists as a political alternative has 
been low because of the legitimacy of the existing order based on perfor- 
mance. These systems simply perform well, in the sense that they provide 
a wide array of services for the population, maintain channels of political 
participation, and utilize mechanisms for elite recycling, thus producing a 
sense of political efficacy in the population. Bureaucratic structures are 
relatively efficient, and public officials are honest, thus producing trust in 
their performance. The political order, by and large, is not resistant to 
change but has rather consistently promoted it. Procedures are strictly 
enforced, thereby reducing the personalistic elements of politics so com- 
monly found in other parts of the world. Procedural legitimacy results 
from this approach. 

It is difficult for Marxists (or other revolutionaries) to gain much 
headway under circumstances such as these, because the existing order in 
most cases has engaged in “‘preventative maintenance”’ through legislation, 
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implementation, and bureaucratic oversight. In Western and Northern 
Europe, the opportunity for revolutionary successes was lost when the 
communists failed to utilize the turmoil and instability of the immediate 
post—World War I era to establish themselves as national revolutionaries. 
They became, instead, “‘errand boys of Moscow,” unable to capitalize on a 
situation in which significant elements of the consensus and performance 
elements of the existing political order had failed. By the time greater 
political flexibility was allowed for communist parties, there were other 
competitors who knew how to utilize opportunities in their national set- 
ting, or the systems had recovered from crisis to such an extent that they 
once again functioned rather well, thus eliminating earlier opportunities. 
Marxist coalition building continued, but only for tactical gains, and with 
little prospect of success in the real political game, the quest for power. 

In other systems and other regions different forms of legitimacy pre- 
vailed, again blocking the path to power. In much of Asia and Africa the 
existing order was colonial and had little legitimacy, but the leaders of the 
national liberation movements did, and after independence these elites 
emerged as the dominant political force in the countries of this region. The 
political order that emerged as a result of this process survived for a 
considerable period of time on the charismatic legitimacy of its leaders and 
the symbolic legitimacy of independence, thus getting a start on nation 
building. Under these circumstances the success or failure of the Marxist 
coalition strategies and tactics depended in great measure on the extent to 
which the emerging order was sympathetic or not. In the case of Indonesia 
the nationalist leadership under Sukarno was so inclined, although impor- 
tant elements in this camp were not. In India, there was little nationalist 
support for the various communist factions, and Marxist successes were 
therefore few and far between. In Indochina, however, the divisions among 
the factions of the national liberation movement allowed the communists 
to step forward as the champions of independence, nationalism, and sys- 
temic nation building, all wrapped up together, and this combination 
clearly helped them succeed in the quest for power. 

In Africa the nationalism and religious fervor of the anticolonial move- 
ment in the North created mass support for the nationalist regimes but also 
blocked Marxist efforts. In the South, no such overriding anti-Marxist 
force could be found. There, success or failure depended much more on 
outside assistance (see below). 

Latin America is different from all of the regions discussed before, 
and the variety of political and socioeconomic manifestations is such that 
generalizations become risky. Independence had been achieved early for 
most of the region, and this issue produced no major rallying points, 
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except as a cry against foreign economic dominance and political infringe- 
ment of existing sovereignty. As such, nationalism became a major factor 
in this region. Coupled with the widespread and broadly backed demand 
for social and economic reform, the issue of greater autonomy helped fuel 
anti-Americanism, thus producing a vehicle for Soviet and East European 
involvement. Thus the chances for Marxists were considerably improved 
in those cases where the existing political order became weakened through 
corruption, poor performance, and loss of support by important institu- 
tions such as the military. In these cases the power vacuum that developed 
could be filled by anti-American revolutionaries who also demanded greater 
social justice and economic reform. This “‘package”’ of political demands 
was co-opted by some Marxist elements and utilized for maximum effect in 
coalition building. 

In other areas of Latin America, political conditions were not as 
favorable. The existing order, corrupt and inefficient as it may be, still 
maintained control over the means of coercion, thus blocking the Marxists 
and other revolutionaries. The church tended to support the existing regime, 
thus further reducing the prospects for successful coalition building in the 
impoverished masses, especially in the countryside. There were other orga- 
nizations of the left that could compete for the allegiance of people in this 
ideological model. And the existing system itself managed to institute 
some reforms, however grudgingly, so that the pressure for revolution was 
reduced enough for survival of the system. Thus the Marxists had fewer 
opportunities for successful maneuvering in coalitions, in quest of political 
power. 

All of these factors were important in considerable measure. They 
interacted differently in different national surroundings. Ultimately suc- 
cess or failure depended greatly on the nature and extent of outside support. 


The Impact of Soviet, Chinese, or Cuban 
Support on Marxist Coalition Efforts 


The factors of internal cohesion in Marxist organizations, the ideolog- 
ical clarity and commitment of leaders and followers in such groups, rela- 
tions with other elements of the left and the strength of these elements, 
and Marxist interaction with the forces of nationalism and religion, by and 
large determine the success or failure of Marxist coalition efforts, if all 
other factors are held constant. In real life, however, all other factors are, of 
course, not constant; in fact, as the world “shrinks” because of communi- 
cations and weapons developments, outside factors become more and more 
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important in the domestic outcome of politics in all systems. This is espe- 
cially true of the Post—World War II era, when there emerged two global 
powers (the United States and the Soviet Union), a potential global power 
(China), and a host of regional powers with new or long-standing ambi- 
tions in their immediate vicinity (e.g., Britain, France, India, Vietnam, 
and Cuba). These powers have the capability to influence events in neigh- 
boring countries or, in the case of the Soviet Union and the United States, 
extending this influence to any area in the world. Thus, depending upon 
the political will in Moscow or Washington, political groups in distant 
regions can be aided in a significant way, perhaps even a decisive way, 
under certain domestic circumstances. Each global power must simply 
assess the potential gains and liabilities of such involvement and act 
accordingly. 

The post— World War II era can show many examples of such outside 
involvement in the domestic affairs of states, altering the internal balance 
of power in favor of one participant or another in a decisive manner. The 
United States helped reestablish economic prosperity in Western and North- 
ern Europe after the war, thus giving democratic elements a chance to 
succeed in reconstruction and power consolidation. The United States, 
aided by its allies, helped turn back the tide of revolution in Portugal in the 
early 1970s. Japan, defeated and economically desperate, was launched on 
a democratic path by the occupying power, the United States. In Latin 
America, U.S. power has frequently been used, directly or indirectly, to 
shore up one domestic political element at the expense of another. In Asia, 
Washington (and the U.S. public) has shown insufficient will to settle 
political and economic disputes in its favor, and others have been more 
successful. 

The Soviet Union has undergone a curious transformation as a foreign 
policy actor. In its early years, Moscow considered itself a universalist 
power with appeal everywhere, primarily transmitted through the 
Comintern. It soon became a regional power, weak at first, then much 
stronger as a result of World War II. Finally, at some point during the last 
two decades or so, the leaders in the Kremlin developed the will and the 
capacity to extend their power and influence over the entire globe, and this 
set in motion a train of events that altered the political balance in a num- 
ber of countries. Already as a regional power the Soviet Union had deci- 
sively influenced events in Eastern Europe, and the Kremlin certainly had 
a hand in maintaining the communist regimes in China and North Viet- 
nam (the latters’ rulers benefited from Soviet aid prior to capturing power 
as well). In Cuba, the Soviet leaders saw an opportunity to extend their 
influence into the American “‘front yard’ Subsequently, the Kremlin has 
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become active in a number of African states and liberation movements, 
and this effort has been expanded by some of Moscow’s loyal allies in 
Eastern Europe. 

As communist power expanded in Asia and Central America, some 
communist-ruled states in these regions in turn began to act as promoters 
of Marxist groups and organizations in their vicinity (and in fact, even 
beyond). Thus China aided North Korea in a most decisive manner during 
the Korean War, and Beijing later helped sustain North Vietnam against 
France and the United States. Furthermore, the Chinese provided support 
in various forms for the communists in Indonesia. There are also limited 
Chinese efforts in Africa, particularly sub-Saharan Africa. Cuba became 
an “‘exporter”’ of revolutionary fervor and organized efforts in other parts 
of Latin America and Africa. This widening network of ruling communist 
elites entering in the domestic affairs of others has had a considerable 
impact upon the political life of the systems toward which such efforts are 
targeted. 

This impact has been of many varieties. In Eastern Europe the Red 
Army occupied territory and thus could influence politics in a most deci- 
sive manner. In China and Vietnam substantial military and economic aid 
was provided. In Africa and Latin America economic aid and various 
forms of military support have been given. Compared to this, Soviet sup- 
port for peace movements and some mass organizations in Western and 
Northern Europe became rather insignificant and incapable of altering the 
domestic political balance in any significant fashion. 

The advantages that accrue to local Marxists from such involvement 
by established communist regimes are many. In a fluid political situation, 
assistance may tip the balance in favor of Marxist-Leninists inside broadly 
based coalitions, such as national liberation movements, and may indeed 
help propel these forces to full national power. Assistance may also help 
block rivals. Furthermore, Soviet, Chinese, and Cuban assistance has been 
instrumental in propping up regimes that consider themselves Marxist; in 
addition, communist economic and military aid helps maintain non-Marxist 
but anti-American nationalists in power, thus ‘“‘denying”’ an area to the 
Americans and possibly improving the conditions for local Marxists as well 
(even though this second objective is strictly subordinate to the goal of 
Soviet, Chinese, or even Cuban state power enhancement). 

Under all of these circumstances, then, outside influence is important 
for the strategies and tactics of Marxist parties and their coalition efforts. 
Given the global “correlation of forces;’ such factors are likely to remain 
important for the foreseeable future. 

The student of Marxist coalition strategies and tactics in the future 
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has a considerable task. First of all, he or she must examine the doctrinal 
variety of individuals and groups that call themselves ‘‘Marxist,’ so that 
the unit of analysis can be established with some consistency. Secondly, the 
analyst most certainly has to examine the interplay of “Marxism” with 
nationalism, religion, and the configurations of other elements on the 
political left in each system examined. Furthermore, he must attempt to 
factor in the elements of personality traits among leaders and the nature 
and extent of outside involvement. This is a complicated task that requires 
further country-by-country study. But perhaps the most important ques- 
tion to be asked has to do with the assumptions of the coalition strategies 
and tactics themselves and the way we try to study these phenomena. Up 
to now we have assumed that the strategies underlying Marxist coalition 
efforts are aimed at capturing power, and that the tactics are part of the 
means to get there. This is certainly consistent with the statements and 
acts by various groups of Marxists up to now. But can we always expect 
that such will be the case? Perhaps, under certain circumstances, “‘Marxists” 
would like to remain in opposition, as a “‘catch-all’’ for the discontented, 
not worried about the complicated and frustrating job of ruling fractious 
societies in which resources are always much too scarce to build effective 
legitimacy on the basis of performance. Under these conditions the approach 
to coalition building, maintenance, and termination will be different, and 
the measure of success or failure will change. But that is a task for future 
research efforts on this important topic. 
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4 Communists in the Postwar All-Party Coalitions of Eastern Europe 
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feuds that characterized the noncommunist parties, then, the CP’s possessed consider- 
able internal cohesion. (I regret that, because of space limitations, I cannot further 
elaborate on this and some other points with respect to the fifth characteristic of the 
postwar all-party coalitions [as identified at the beginning of this chapter], namely, the 
composition, role, strategy, weaknesses, and strengths of the cp’s as they entered these 
postwar governments for the first time.) 
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